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MAM SELLS PINKY-TOES. 

" Klop — ^klop — klop — klop " ; and the swirl and plunk of 
swift brown water under a dripping wheel; and the 
humming diapason of the whirling stones; and the floating 
mist of flour dust round the doorway, grey in the shade, and 
silver in the sun; and nearer at hand the sharper tinkle of 
green-white water-sickles over a slippery brown weir. I 
can see and hear it all to-day as clearly as I saw and heard it 
all that day, so very many years ago, when my eyes lighted 
on the old mill of Beauch6 for the very first time. 

After my father's death — ^he was killed in a skirmish 
with the rebels on the Bhotanese frontier in the year 1866^ 
my mother returned to the little half-English, wholly 
French, town of Dinan, in Brittany^ where she had lived 
before she was married, and which held many sweet, old- 
time memories for her. 

To me also, when I passed my first vacation there, the 
quaint^ other-day fiavour of the little walled town appealed 
very pleasantly. I spent many delightful days wander- 
ing over the surrounding country, among the apple orchards 
and the sleepy farms and crumbling chateaux, down the 
widening Ranee towards the sea» and up the winding 
stream to the woods of Querhoal, and the mill of Beau« 
jolrais, which the country folk long since shortened into 
Beauch6, and to Kerhuel; and, once I had found Kerhuel, 
it became the Mecca of all my pilgrimages, 

I had finished my course at Winchester, and was now 
pursuing my medical studies in London, with a view to 

B 
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taking my degrees and in due cotirse making a start in what 
appealed to me as the noblest of all professions. Meanr 
while Dinan was home, sinoe my mother's health, weakened 
somewhat by a long residence in India, could not stand the 
London climate. So I spent all my holidays in Brittany, 
and came to love both the country and the people — some of 
them very dearly. 

That first time I ever set eyes on the old mill of Beauch^ 
is wrought deep into my memory, for it was the beginning 
of all things, and the chapter headed "Beauch6" is the 
brightest chapter in my life, and of necessity, therefore, 
not without its darker lines. For light and shade follow 
one another in life as the sunshine and the shadows over the 
country side, and he who woidd escape dark days must e'en 
bury himself in a hole of one kind or another before his 
time, and live a life all neutral tints — a life not worth the 
living. For it is the lights and the darks that go to form 
the pattern in the web which without them would be nought 
but hodden-grey. 

I had started out one August mondng immediately after 
our early breakfast of caf^au-lait and rolls and butter, and 
had wandered on and on along the river bank, till I saw 
that it would be impossible to return in time for second 
breakfast at mid-day. So I decided to bestow my slender 
patronage on the first roadside inn I came to and make the 
best of their faring, which experience told me would prob- 
ably run to bread-soup, cold bacon, black bread, an excel- 
lent omelette, and as much thin acrid cyder as thoughts of 
the future would permit me to indulge in. 

Then, among the woods on my left, I caught sight of the 
grey walls and turrets of a ch&teau, and I turned in among 
the trees for a nearer view. j 

And then a very strange thing happened, the exceeding | 
strangeness of which, indeed, I did not fully understand ) 
till long afterwards. 

I was approaching the still distant chateau through a ! 
wide, silent expanse, half park, half meadow-land. It was i 
handsomely wooded and seemed wholly desertod. In I 
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places the treee clustered so close as to form fair-sized forests. 
Through one such belt I was quietly strolling, when a 
strange sound brought me to a sadden stop and set me 
peerizig among the tree-trunks to see what had made it. 

" Na-na I " That was what it aoonded like, in a kind 
of tremulous whimper, not unlike that of a chidden child. 
It might be onlj a stray sheep, but the first impression it 
made on me was that it came from human lips. 

I stood like a post, moving noising but my eyes, and 
listening inteoitly. The wind rustled the wide-spread 
limbs of the oaks around me. A continuous murmurous 
plash came softly from the direction of the riv^ and a 
droning hum, like that of a great bumble-bee. Nothing 
else— and I resumed my walk. A stick snapped sharply on 
my left, and I stopped injstantly. 

** Hello 1 " I cried, but there was no reply, and I went on 
again. 

" It is a str&y sheep caught in the thicket," I said to 
myself, but nevertheless I felt an odd sense of discomfort 
which all the sheep in the world could not have occasioned. 
It seemed to me that I was being stalked by some person 
or thing. I was undoubtedly trespassing on private 
property. 

"Na-naf came the plaintive bleat from behind the 
thicket on my left, and I turned quickly and walked round 
it, and came upon the strangest figure I had ever set eyes 
on. A man — undoubtedly a man — a*t all events the remains 
of one — bent almost double, with his front paws on the 
ground like a baboon, a pathetically vacant face covered 
with a tangle of grey hairs, which lay also in a mat on his 
shoulders and bristled through the rags about his cheat, 
dark eyes which snapped angrily at sight of me, loose moist 
lips which shook out another tremtilous " Na-na ! " as I 
stood, quite as much startled at sight of him as he at me. 
That was what I saw. 

Before I had recovered from my surprise, however, he 
bad seen something else, and I had dropped out of his ken. 

His quick-glancing eyes settled on something beyond 
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me. He rose abaarbedly from his crouching, and glared 
at ihat something as the caged hyena peers past the crowd 
at sight of his approaching chunk of meat. 

While I was still in doubt aa to the safety of turning to 
see what he was looking at, he leaped past me with a swift^ 
stealthy bound, and I turned to watch what he was after. 
Away among the tree boles a dark figure, in a flat, broad- 
brimmed hat and a long straight coat that reached to the 
ground, was walking rapidly towards the ch&teau with hia 
back turned to me, turned also towards the uncouth, yellow- 
grey figure that was bounding noiseleasly towards him. 

Before I could shout a warning the priest turned into 
a cross alley among the trees. I ran after the pair of them, 
but before I got half-way both pursuer and pursued had 
disappeared. When I reached the comer no one was in 
sight. From another cross path there came a sudden out- 
break, a shout, a shot, and through the tree trunks I saw what 
had happened. My maniac had evidently sprung upon the 
priest from behinc^ and borne him to Uie ground. The 
assault had been witnessed by a third party, in the person of 
a young man in shooting costume, who had run up and dis- 
charged his gun, whether at the madman or only for the 
purpose of frightening him I could not say. At the present 
moment he was hammering him on the head with his gun 
barrel, while the priest, swearing volubly, was gathering 
himself up from the ground, and smoothing and dusting his 
ruffled plumes. Th»i they both grabbed the third party / 
by the neck and arms, and hauled him along towards the ' 
chEteau. It seemed to me that I was not needed, that, 
indeed, a stranger might be regarded aa somewhat of an 
intruder at the moment^ so I turned and struck back towards j 
the river, wondering not a little what it all meant. / 

I came out on the river bank, just opposite the old mill l 
of Beauch^, and as soon aa my eyes fell on it, and I felt the \ 
hum of the whirling stones, and heard the plashing of the 
great wheel, and the tinkle of the long curving weir, I knew i 
that I had gone far enough, and so I lay down flat on my 
stomach in the long grass to enjoy it all. Then I saw just 
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beyond me a clump of blackberry biubes laden with fruit aa 
big as my thumb, and I rolled laaily over and took tribute 
of them. 

Above the mill, on a flat ledge of the opposite hillside, 
stood a chi&teau: a long, grey, two-storied fronts with a 
candle-anuffer turret at each end, and a big arched entrance 
door in the middle. 

I had disposed of all the blackberries within easy reach, 
and was sleepily wondering whether the pleasure of eating 
more would compensate for the trouble of rising and pick- 
ing, when the door of the eh&teau opened suddenly, and two 
boys of about my own age and a girl, who might be some- 
what younger, came out laughing merrily. They joined 
hands and came down the road with a rush which ended in 
shrieks of laughter, as the young lady was carried almost 
off her feet in the final gallop. Behind them toiled a dog 
with a very long brown body and very short legs, who ran 
with his nose to the ground and emitted an occasional dis- 
contented 3^1p at the way he was being outpaced. 

** Now, Marie, go into the mill till we're in the water/' 
cried the bigger of the two boys peremptorily. 

" Shout when you're in," cried the girl, and disappeared 
through the floating doud of dust into the doorway of the 
mill. 

Then the others, laughing and joking, tore off their 
things, two white bodies gleamed in the sunshine for a 
moment as they cautiously paced the narrow brown ledge 
where the water fell over in curving sickles of green and 
white» and two simultaneous plunges told that the bathers 
were in. They broke inlto a simultaneous bellow as their 
heads came up, and the girl came out of the dusty doorway 
and sat down in the grass by the river side, and the panting 
brown dog scrambled clumsily into her lap. 

The bathers frolicked and dived and raced like a pair 
of white seala They were evidently very much at home in 
the water. The broad one with the powerful arms was 
called Jean, I perceived. He won every race, and could 
stop under water ten seconds longer than the other, whose 
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name I learned was Oeorge, and tbe girl, aa I already knew, 
was Marie. 

After watching them for a time, and looking aa if ahe 
would very mnch like to join them, she got up, saying : 

" Say, then, my children, I'm going across to get some 
blackberries." 

" One does not eat blackberries," said Jean dogmatic- 
ally. 

" Pouff I I do. They're good. That's the advantage 
of being Proteetant, see you." 

Tou caa't get across, anyhow," said Gkorge. 
Can't I, then? I'll show you." And she whipped off 
shoes and stockings is a trice, held up her AirtB daintily, 
and tripped onto the weir. She made a delightful picture, 
standing there with her little white feet in the solid white- 
laced green where the water curved to its fall. 

" Have care, Marie I " cried Jean. And they both stood 
to watch her progress. 

She set off bravely. The weir head seemed about a foot 
wide, but it was smooth and slippery, and the running water 
added an element of treachery. A slip on one side would 
mean a ducking, and on the other possibly a broken ankle 
and some bruises. The bathers swam alongside, and alter- 
nately encouraged and reprimanded her. Then the younger 
one, George, cried teasingly : 

" Oh, what pretty little pink toes ! " And ahe kicked 
the water into his face, and shrieked aa she almost lost her 
balance. 

" Don't be a fool, George," said his brother, " you'll 
have her in, and if you do, I'll lick you." 

She got across safely, and landed with a skip and a clap 
of the hands and a triumphant, " Yoilk I my little one&" 

The forsaken dog whined and yelped at the other end of 
the weir, and made as though to follow her, then decided 
that the water was too deep for his short legs, and threw 
up his head and howled in a deep bell-like voice, which was 
out of all proportion to his size. 

" Control yourself, my child ! " cried the girl to the dog, 
who only howled the lender. 
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" Shut up, infidel, pagan, heretic! " cried George. 

Then the girl came straight for my hidinjg-place;, talking 
back volubly over her shoulder at the boys. 

" Ah, but they are good ! " she cried rapturously, before 
ever she had tasted one. '* You miss a treat, you two. They 
are as big as— Moxk Dieu 1 " This last at sight of me. 

I took off my cap and sat up, and pieced out in my limp- 
ing French, with a very red face : " I beg your pardon, 

Mademoiselle. I had no intention, of intruding, but " 

I would have liked to say it was such a charming sight that 
it wasn't in human nature to forego it^ but the words did 
not come easily. 

''Yon are English T " she said, speaking in English h0^ 
self, with a considerable accent but no diffidence, nuther 
with the air of a child proud of its accomplishmenta 
Yes, Mademoiselle," I said, much more at my ease. 
And you saw me cross the river t " she asked, looking 
very straight at me out of a pair of very fine dark eyes, 
while a slight wave of colour flashed over her face and made 
it even more charming than before. 

" I could not help it," I said humbly, and then, plucking 
up courage from the dancing eyes, " but I really couldn't 
say I'm sorry, Ma'm'selle. It was sach a very pretty sight." 

" Dieu-de4ieu 1 " came fromi the water. ** Are you talk- 
ing to yourself up there, then, Marie? Have those black- 
berries got into your head, little heretic! " 

"What is your najne, Monsieur t" she asked quickly, 
with a mischievous sparkle. 

" My name is Charles Olyn, Mademoiselle." 

" Be quiet, you two down there. I am talking to Mo«^ 
neur Charles Gleenl " she saad, looking over her shoulder 
for a moment. 

" She's gone mad," said the younger brother. ** Sun- 
stroke I We ought to dip her head in the water." 

"Will you oblige me to stand up one moment. Mon- 
sieur t " she said. And I obediently stood up. Even so 
soon aa that I found a novel pleasure in doing what she 
asked. 
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"Voili Monsieur Gleen, you two down there ! Now you 
caa go on with your play. For me, I am occupied." 

" Diable 1 '* said the bathers in. one breath, as they stood 
staring. 

" Who is it, and how did she know he was there? ** said 
the elder brother. ** Marie,'' in a tone of command, " come 
hero I" 

All in good time, my little Jean," she said airily. 
For the moment I am busy. Amuse yourselves, my 
children." And she helped herself to some of the ripe 
berries. 

" If you don't come at once, I'll come and fetch you," 
cried Jean. 

" Oh, fie I naughty boy I " she said, with a shake of her 
reddened finger. 

I felt myself in an awkward position, and stroive, against 
my inclinations, to get out of it. 

** I'm afraid I'm making trouble. Mademoiselle," I said. 
" I really did not mean to. If you will permit me, I will 
retire." 

" As you please, Monsieur," she said, with a sudden frosti- 
ness; " but there is no need to on accountt of Jean." 

" Then, if you will permit, Mademoiselle, I will stay," 
I said, and she broke into a rippling laugh. 

" I really think you had better go^" she said. '' Jeaa is 
getting his things on." 

** Since I have your permission, I am going to stop if 
there were twenty Jeans." 

By this time Jean had got on his shirt and trousers^ and, 
with the latter tucked up, was coming across the weir with 
much determination in his face, while the younger brother . 
was struggling into his things to come after him. [ 

** Eh bien, Monsieur t " said Jean, as he came striding ! 
up the slope. v 

" Eh bien. Monsieur f " I replied. I 

" What do you want here ? " ' 

*' Blackberries," I said. 

^ And who gave you permission to speak to my sister t ** 
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*' Le bon Diea," I replied, which happeiied to be the first 
thing that came into my head. 

Mademoiselle clapped her hands delightedly. "It is 
well said I " she cried in French. " Jean, don't be silly. 
Monsieinr has aa good right here aa you have." 

" He hasof't aa good a right to talk to you as I have, any- 
how/' said Jean, " and I won't allow it." 

" Ponff I " said MademoiseUe. " One woold think I was 
three years old." 

" So yon are sometimes^" said Jean, with brotherly 
brosqaenesB. 

" Thanks, Mr. Brother," she said in English, with a nxicy 
moue. 

*' Don't talk English to me, yon little eat^" he growled. 
" French is quite good enough." 

" I am very sorry " I begao, feeling that I was really 

raising strife in the family. 

*' Tou'll be sorrier soon^" said Jean, and flipped mo on 
the cheek with his hand. 

" JeanI " cried the girl, with sudden heat. *' You are a 
bmtel" 

" Bun away home, little one. Thia gentleman and I 
will settle matters ourselvea" 

" When you pleaae;," I said, foigetting aJl about the girl 
for the moment. 

" Now, Monsieur," he said roughly, squaring up to me 
with his fists, ^le other brother had coma up the alope. 
He sat down now, expectantly hopeful of entertainmemb. 
Mademoiselle Marie flung herself down on the grass and hid 
her face in it^ and across the river the brown dog lifted up 
his voice and wept. 

" Suppose we take the level ground," I said, " and then 
I'll knock spots off you." 

"Certainly," said Jeani in French, from which I 
gathered that he understood English, though he declined to 
apeak itb 

He waa very broad and strong, and had a good-natured, 
determined face, though it waa lowering just now. He was 
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aa nearly aa possible my awrn height, but, I judged, yery 
much stronger thaa myself, and if he knew how to use his 
fists I did not look for a very happy time of it. 

I saw in two minutes^ however, that his knowledge of 
boxing was very limited, and I had no difficulty in warding 
his blows and keeping him at bay. He perceived this also, 
and it made him very angry. With his great strength, if 
he had been able to reach me, I should have been black and 
blue in no time. As it was, my guard arm was getting sore 
with his pounding, but otherwise I had not suffered. 

Now, as everyone knows, the one thing not to do in 
boxing is to lose one's temper. But French boys are not 
built quite the same as EngliA boys, and Master Jean, 
getting very angry indeed, made a furious rush, with the 
intention of annihilating me at one fell stroke, and, as I 
stepped aaide» my fist slipped in, veiy neatly as I thought, 
on the bottom of his left jaw-bone. It made his teeth 
rattle, I'll be bound, and it upset him bodily, and before I 
knew it he had gone headkmg into the water, while a scream 
of rage burst forth from brother George. 

I had not known we were so dose, and, forgetting what a 
clever swimmer he was, I instinctively jumped in after him. 
He was already making for the bank, and opened his eyes 
wide at sight of me alongside him in the water. 

" Hello I " he said. " Did you tumble in too ? " 

" I tumbled in after you." 

" I'm all right," he said, as we both scrambled out. 
" You're wet." 

" I'm not any wetter than you," I said. 

" Where do you live! " he asked. 

" Dinan." 

** You'd better come up to the house and get dry. You 
can't go home like that. And, besides, I want to ask you 
some things." 

So we set ofiP across the weir, Jean leading, I next, then 
Mademoiselle, who had not q>oken since the fight began, 
and George brought up the rear to keep his sister from 
tumbling in. The brown dog received us on the other side 
with cumbrous gambols and yelps of delighti 
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" Poor old man I Did he think he was forgotten f ** said 
Marie, fondling him. 

" What is his namet *' I sAed politely, by way of saying 
something. 

" His name is Bar/' she said. 

"Bar! That is surely an odd name. What does it 
mean? " 

" It means thai/ " she ssid, pointing to the long brown 
body with the twisted legs and massive head and flopping 
ears and overhanging dewlaps. '' Just that, nothing else." 

We climbed the road to the oh&teaii^ and were met at 
the front door by a dark-haired, brightp^faced lady, with a 
manner at once pleasant and commanding. Her face struck 
me as unusually beautiful. It was very like Mile. Marie's, 
only older, and I now know that what made my eyes rest 
so contentedly on it was a great tenderness which seemed to 
underlie its more outward aspect^ and in some indefinaUa 
way conveyed an impressioa of peace attained through 
storm and strife. There were lines in the unruffled brow, 
but they were not of recent date, and I saw that the dark 
hair was not without its silvery threads. 

" Well, children, what hsts happened nowt " she asked 
briskly. 

" We fell into the water,'' grunted Jean, *' this gentle 
man and I, and we've come to get dried." 

" Gome in, then," and she led the way into the large 
front room. " And you, Marie, ma petite, have you been in 
toot" 

" No, maman," said the girl meekly. 

" Run then, little one, and get dry things for these two 
wet ones. Some of Jean's things. Lay them on his bed. 
Tou are both about a size," she said, looking at us. " And 
what were you doing to fall into the water? " 

" Just fighting," said Jean, as if that was his usual 
avocation. 

" Ta, tal Fighting! That is not gentil. Can't you 
live in peace till you have to fight properly ? And that will 
come soon enough, maybe. I am quite sure it was you 
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began it, Jeaa. Thia genfclemaa does not look blood- 
thirsty." 

" We liad a difference ct opinion, and I struck him,*' said 
Jean, '' but fie boxes better than I do, and I want him to give 
me some points. He's English, you see, and the English can 
box." 

" Ah, Monsieur is English t " said Madame, with a quick 
smile. '' I have many good friends in Dinan among the 
English there. You are from Dinan, Monsieur I 

" Yes, Madame. I live there with my mother.' 

'' I wonder if I know her. What is your name. Mon- 
sieur t" 

" Charles Olyn, Madame." 

'' Oleen, Gleen," she said tiioaghtfully. '' No, I think 
not. You are not long there, perhaps! " 

'' My mother used to live there before she waii married. 
When my father died — he was a soldier in India — she came 
back to live there again." 

** And what was her name before she married! " 

** MacLeod. Her father was Colonel MacLeod." 

"Kittie MacLeod I But certainly, I knew her well. 
We were good friends. We were at school at Ker Nevan 
together. That is delightful. Will you tell her from me 
that Anna Destoumelles will rejoice to meet her sgain. 
She will know me by that name, though I am now Madame 
de Kerhuel, and, like herself, a widow. Have you brothers 
and sisters. Monsieur Chariest " 

** No, Madame, I am the only one." 

" Ah, I have three wild ones and one sober one, though 
he was my husband'si, not mine. But he is bon gar^n. 
Here you are, Marie. Now, you two, run up and change at 
once, and I will have your things dried at the kitchen fire, 
Monsieur Charles." 

" I thank you, Madame." And the two boys galloped up 
the dark oak staircase, to show me the way. 



^ 
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CHAPTER n. 

HEB FBIBND8 AND 0THBBWI8B. 

It was a wonderful room, Jean de Kerhuera^ Every 
available foot of waJl space bore some trophy of the chase 
or treasure trove of the woods. Stuffed birds and animals, 
eggs galore, bows and arrows, a couple of very old guns, a 
pair of ancient pistols and a rusty cavalry sword, and a few 
coloured prints of wilder hunting scenes than any Brittany 
afforded. 

George squatted on the bed while Jean and I disrobed 
and began getting into his dry things, Jean questioning me 
all the time on points militant. 

" Do you fight much in England! '* 

** No, but we box a good deal in the gymnasium. We 
had a mulatto as assistant bozing-teacher, and he was a 
tremendous slogger. He used to knock us about like nine- 
pins, but it was first-rate training. If you went through 
his hands you knew how to take care of yourself when you'd 
got through. He flattened my nose all over my face one 
time. It's never got quite right since." 

" Did you kill himt " asked George from the bed. 

" Kill him I No, why should I kill him f It was part of 
the game. Anyone who stood up to Black Sam knew what 
he had to expect." 

'' Let's have another set-to," suggested Jean, with no- 
thing on but his trousers. ** And you shall show me how to 
whip you. I'm stronger than you are." 

''You're stronger, but you're heavier, and you need 
practice. I'll tell you what. I've got boxing gloves at 
home. They're old ones, but they'll do. I'll bring them 
over some day, and then we can fight all we want without 
any damage." 

" To-morrow t " said Jean. 

" I don't mind." 

Jean's impatience to leain, however, could not wait till 
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the morrow, and presently, when we had both got into his 
dry shirts and trousers, he was dancing round me on his 
bare feet, and sparring away with his open hands, and there 
was nothinsr for it but to take his flicks on the cheek and his 
digs in the stomach or else to give him another lesson at 
once. 

We were still dancing about, feinting and warding, 
when there came a tap on the door, and Marie's voic* 
outside : 

" Dites done, are you ready, you twot * 

" No I " roared the brothers. 

** Be quick, then. Mother wants you downstaiis. Your 
Father Lesieur is here." 

" Boh ! " said Jean, with a jerk of the under jaw, and 
added something below his breath which, UDdesB I was very 
much mistaken, would have freely translated into " Hang 
Pere Lesieur I " 

George, however, scnunbled off the bed and began to 
arrange himself, and Jean, after hanging in the wind for a 
moment with a mutinous face, sulkily did the same. Then 
we all went dowoBtairs. 

Madame was in the front room in compaAy with a big, 
stout, jovial-looking priest in a long black coat which 
reached to his feet. It buttoned up the front with innumer- 
able little buttons, and from its length and close fitting 
imparted an air of sinuosity even to his well-fed figure. His 
full round face ended in a series of chins, and had a kind of 
pinky bloom upon it which told of plentiful living. When- 
ever he laughed, which was mostly all the time, it created 
up into many fat folds. His voice was smooth and deep. 
Marie sat silently in a comer of the room. The old brown 
dog lay curled up by the fire. Every now and again a growl 
started somewhere in his long body, and rumbled slowly up 
through his throat, and came out in a low, snuffling^ 
" Whuff ! " and I saw by the wrinkling of his brows that thA 
red-brown eyes were wide open and fixed watchfully on thd» 
priest, whom he did not seem to approve of. | 

" Well, my little ones," rolled out the deep voice, as w«\> 
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entered, " Mamma tells me you have been waging the 
eternal war, la belle France against perfidious Albion. How 
goes it, Monsieur Oleen t I heard of your arrival in Dinan." 

I mxirmured my thanks for his enquiry, and stated that 
I was yery well, a^ he hold Jean and George by the hand, 
and laughingly questioned them about the fight. Jean 
growled out his replies, and did not seem to enjoy himself. 
George, on the other hand, answered blithely, and seemed 
on the best of terms with his spiritual father. 

Suddenly Madame jumped up with an exclamation. 

" Tiens ! But it is strange that you should both choose 
the same day to come here. Run, my little one," to Marie, 
'* it is M. Renel." And to the priest, " No controversies, 
M. le Cure, if you please." 

" But no, Madame," he laughed back. " We are good 
friends, I and the good M. Renel. I find the little pastor 
very amiable, though not too lively as a companion." 

I fancied a slight look of embarrassment, perhaps of 
regret at the awkwardness of the meeting, on the face of 
the new comer as he entered the room in company with 
Marie, and Marie's face showed something of the same. 

M. Renel looked thin and meagre beside the burly priest. 
In fact they were in figure about in the proportions 
of their respective churche& His face looked as though he 
had had a sharp walk through frosty air, and was starting a 
bad cold. But the day was warm, and I never saw the good 
little pastor without that same pinched look on his face, 
and he always wore the same slightly deferential air with 
which he greeted first Madame, and then M. Lesieur, and 
then the two boys. An air which, as he spoke to the priest, 
somehow interpreted itself to my mind as saying, " Pardon, 
Monsieur, I am, I know, permitted to exist on sufferance. 
I will not interfere with your prerogatives in any shape or 
form. I will be good and keep strictly within the lines de- 
fined by the law and your churrh." 

" Eh bien, M. Renel I " said the priest jovially. " You 
are happily arrived — ^just in time to checkmate me in any 
attempts I may make on Madame and Ma'm'selle." 
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" But, M. le Cure, I had no dightest idea you were here. 
You did not come, I think, direct from Dinan, or I must have 
seen you on the road." 

" In which case you would have turned back, is it not 
sof " laughed the priest. 

" Well, perhaps," said the pastor. 

" But you are right, my dear sir. I was on my way to 
the Ch&teau, and when I saw one of the lambs— Tiens ! 
Jean^ mon gars, is it lamb or goat! " 

" Ooat," growled Jean, Ixirching uncomfortably in the 
warm grip of the fat white hand. 

" Eh, bien, one of the goats of my flock knocked into the 
river by the hand of heretical England " 

" Comment 1 You saw it, M. le Cure 9 " exclaimed both 
the boys. 

" But yes, I saw it all, my children I was watching your 
enjoyment. I saw the pretty pink toes," he cast a merry 
glance at Marie, who blushed and looked vexed, "trip 
across the weir. I saw the battle and the disaster. Then I 
came across " 

"Across the weir, Monsieur t" asked Marie, with a 
sparkle of the eye. 

" No, my little one. I got the boat, and came to see if 
there were any ill results, since even the goats are dear to 
me. 

M. Renel had turned towards me with quick friendliness 
when he heard I was an heretical Englishman, and Madame 
introduced us. " Monsieur Charles Gleen is the son of my 
old friend Kittie MacLeod, who was at Ker Nevan with me, 
M. Benel. M. Benel is the pastor of our Reformed church. 
M. Oleen," this with a dropping of the voice, lest the words 
should grate ungraciously on the unref ormed ears beyond. 
" You must be friends." 

And with M. Benel's warm grip of my hand he seemed 
to brisk up somewhat, as though he felt that with an English- 
man he was on sure ground, and might allow himself to feel 
at home, and no longer an alien. 

'* You will both stop to eat with us, Messieurs t " aake^d 
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Madame, oomprehending both churches in one hospitable 
Bmile. 

" But no, Madame, I thank you," said the priest; " I 
am to breakfast with M. le Comte at the Ch&teau. I do 
not half like leaving M. Renel in sole possession oi the 
spiritual field, and," he added with a knowing smile, "I 
know well that he will have the more excellent faring, but 
duty calls, and one lives but to obey." 

" I promise not to poach on your preserves, M. le Cur^," 
said M. Renel. 

" It is understood," smiled the priest, and rose to make 
his farewells. 

As he turned his back towards me, in shaking hands 
with Madame, a stain of earth on his fine black coat recalled 
to my mind the curious scene in which he had figured in 
the wood. When* he happened to pass near old Bar, the 
long brown body diook with muffled thunder, and the priest, 
looking down at him, said jovially, " H% ha^ old heretic I 
You have not improved one bit since the first day I knew 
you. I believe it is Ma'm'selle who sets you against Holy 
Church." 

" Not at all, M. le Cnr«," said Marie sweetly. «' It is 
his nature." 

" A case of demoniacal possession," smiled the priest. 

'' Not at all," said Marie. " He belongs to the Reformed 
Church." 

" If M. le Pasteur were not present I might hint at some 
connection between the two, but as I cannot wait to argue 
Uie points, I will refrain." 

** M. le Comte is wellt " asked Madame politely, as he 
shook her hand. 

'' He is as usual, Madame," said the priest drily, " and 
M. Baoul has come down to keep him company for a few 
days." 

" Ah I " said Madame, and said no more. 

That first meal I ever had in the Ch&teau of Eerhuel 
is a very distinct memory with me — the great oak-panelled 
room, with its diamond-leaded windows; the wide, open fire- 

o 
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place, with its smouldering logs, which gave forth a pleasant 
pungent smell, and its bed of white hot ashes, in which the 
coffee-pot stood waiting; the carafes of amber cyder; the 
horse^oUar loaves, crisply brown outside and honeycombed 
white within ; the delicious dishes, beginning with a milk- 
like soup and ending with stewed prunes and cheeae, with 
a number in between which were strange to me, but none the 
less enjoyable ; Madame's cheerful rally of talk as she plied 
M. Renel and myself with good things more than we had 
comfortable capacity for; the gradual thawing, under these 
genial influences, of what was evidently M. Benel's habitual 
slight frostmeas of reserve, until the apologetic primness 
of his earlier conversation developed, towards the end of 
the meal, into a loquacity which would no doubt have 
astonished M. le Cui6; the bulldog pertinacity with which 
my friend Jean attacked his food, and his air of aloofness 
from everything priestly, whether of one church or the 
other ; his brother's amusing air of constraint^ as of one who 
dined perforce under the eye of the enemy, and the wary 
glances he shot at the representative of the alien church ; 
and Madame's hearty enjoyment in ministering to the bodily 
welfare of one whose business in life it was to minister to 
souls rather than to bodies, and whose path was palpably 
not strewn with fatness. And as for Marie, I can see her 
at this moment aa clearly as I saw her then. She had, I 
thought then, and think still, the sweetest face I have ever 
seen, full of life and laughter, which left it little time for 
repose; dark eyes dancing and gleaming with merry 
audacity, arching brows which spoke in unison with her 
lips, and a wealth of soft hair, like spun gold, which made 
a lovely frame to a very lovely picture. She chattered 
away gaily to M. Benel, to her mother, and to myself, over 
whom she assumed a kind of proprietary interest, which 
had the effect of removing any barriers of restraint and was 
much to my liking. It made me feel very much at home, 
and set me quite at my ease, in spite even of my perpetual 
blunders in speaking. Mademoiselle corrected these so 
promptly and prettilyi and so greatly did I enjoy the prooesS) 
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that I took to atumbling of set purpose now and again, for 
the mere pleasure of being put right by so charming a teacher. 
But the steady, dark eyes saw through me at once, and a roey 
finger threatened me. " Monsieur Gleen, you are very, very 
ignorant^ but you are m>t so ignorant as you pretend to be." 
To which I replied in English, " I have learned more 
French to-day. Mademoiselle, than in all the rest of my life 
hitherto, and I never eajoyed learning anything half so 
much before." 

And Ma'm'selle shook her head at me, and replied, " I 
do not think you are naturally stupid, but all young men 
are more or less silly." 

I assured her I was the exception to that general rule, 
at which she shook her head again doubtfully, and pro- 
ceeded to heap the good pastor's plate with delicacies, in* spite 
of his protesting hands, overcoming all his natural scruples 
with a gentle, " But one must eat, dear sir, one must eat ! " 
And forthwith set him an admirable example herself, with- 
out any finicking or false pretence. 

" It always makes me hungry to see other people bathe,' 
she said enjoyably. 

You're always hungry," said Qeorge. 
£h bien ! And why not^ my little onet It is good to 
be hungry, and better s^ to have something to eat. All 
the same I am glad M. le Cur6 breakfasts at the Ch&teau. 
Poujff! ragout and omelette, and not too much of either. 
His business must have been urgent to suffer such mortifi- 
cation of the flesh." 

" Marie 1 " said her mother, with a note of gentle warn- 
ing. 

" Oui, maman 1 " in momentary meekness from Mademoi- 
sellei, as she dropped the Curt and helped herself to a further 
supply of clotted cream and stewed plums. 

Perhaps it was the presence of her own little pastor, 
who regarded her with such benevolent appreciation, to- 
gether with the absem^e of M. le Cva6, and perhaps;, also, the 
unexpected arrival of the friendly foreigner and the qxuunt 
manner of his arrival, which tuned her to unusually high 
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spirits. Whatever it waa, she was wholly and absolutely an d 
irresistibly charming, and when I was not laughing with 
vast and novel enjoyment straight into her challenging dark 
eyes, I found myself watching her every word and action, as 
greedily as a hungry dog watches for crumbs from his 
master's table. 

Jean, as I have said, applied himself stolidly to his 
food and spoke little. Possibly the merry phalanx of heresy 
in the persona of Madame and Mademoiselle, and M. Renel 
and myself, was too much for his orthodoxy. More poffiibly 
still, it was a lingering sense of discomfort in his loft lower 
jaw which exerted the restraining influence. For Jean's 
manner to the Cur^ had not struck me as by any means over- 
charged with that filial dutifulness which Holy Church 
expects from her sons, and is so frequently disappointed of. 
Madame and M. Renel discussed many matters connected 
with their church ini Dinan. Marie flashed perpetually in 
and out of their conversation with some gay remark which 
generally raised a smile from both, or a smile from the little 
pastor and a gentle reproof from her mother, by which time 
Ma'm'selle was intent upon other busineoi connected with 
myself or George, whom she teased axad provoked and repri- 
manded to her heart's delight. With Jean I noticed she 
took fewer liberties. She did, indeed, ask him one time if 
he was feeling very bad, but when, he growled she forbore 
any further levity. 

" Dites done, mon gros, what is it you are angry at f " she 
asked sympathetically. 

" I am not angry," growled Jean, " neither am I a chat- 
tering magpie. You talk enough for all the family, mv 
child." 

" Mon dieu I But life would be dull if one could not talk. 
I may not fight. I may not bathe—" 

" Pinky toes! " said George. 

" Ah, wicked one, you shall have no more cream.'' 

" Did she not run across the weir prettily, Monsieur 
Oleen f " said George. " Like a little chicken holding up iU 
little skirts to skip over a little puddle." 
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*^YeTj well, my little cme, you are not gentil. That 
means only one lump of sugar in your coffee." 

" Ah, bah I " from George. 

Then a question from M. Benel to Madame reminded me 
that there was another member of the family whose aoquaint- 
ance I had not yet made. 

And M. Godefroit " asked the pastor. 
He is at Bennes, endeavouring to arrange a contract 
with the troops there/' said Madame. 

It was well into the afternoon before M. Benel and I set 
out on our homeward journey, and Marie and her brothers 
accompanied us for a mile along the road. 

"Present my oompdiments and remembranoes to 
Madame Gleen, Monsieur Charles^ and say I will give my- 
■elf the pleasure of calling upon her within a day or two," 
were Madame's last worda 

" Will you bring those gloves to-morrow, M. Chariest " 
were Jean's. 

" Gloves? What gloves? You never wear gloves, mon 
gros," were Marie's. 

And I promised to bring the gloves on the morrow. 



CHAPTER m. 

KEBHUSL AMD QUEBHOAL. 

Wb chatted pleasantly, M. Renel and I, as we tramped along 
the dusty road, across which the serried poplars were already 
flinging long shadows into the fields beyond. Sun and shade, 
sun and shade, as far as the eye could reach — the rungs of a 
mighty ladder, with the gleaming Ranee on the right, and 
Dinan perched on its little hill far away in front. 

The good faring, which I imagined I was not wrong in 
thinking unusually good faring for him, induced more talk- 
atiyeness on the part of the little pastor than I should have 
expected. Though, indeed, I always found him friendly in 
the extreme to myself, and ready at all times to afford me 
every information in his power. He seemed, somehow, to 
feel himself on surer ground with me even than with his 
own people, and allowed his light to bum more freely. 

He enquired about myself and my studies, compared 
English schools and French lyc^es, greatly to the detriment 
of the latter, and stated with vehemence his intention of 
sending his own little son to be educated in England if he 
could possibly contrive it. He was very frank and simple 
in his mention! of the many difficulties which beset the path 
of a pastor of the Reformed Church. He excited my 
sympathy and drew my liking. 

In turn I questioned him as to my new friends. 

" There is another brother whom I have not yet seen f " 
I asked. 

" Yes; M. GodefroL He is the son of M. de Kerhuel's 
first wife. He attends to the mill and the estate. Madame 
oomee of the Huguenot Destoumelles from Poitou way. Her 
father is rich, and some day the little Marie and the boys 
will be rich too, though for the present, and that is until the 
old man dies, they have no more than enough. Madame 
had a good portion when she marned.. but M. de Kerhuel, 

/ 
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though he was good and amiable, waa not a good man of 
affairs. All they have left ia the mill and the small 
piopeity of Kerhuel. The old man down in Poitou was none 
too well pleased, it is said, with his daughter marrying out of 
her own religion. He ia very wealthy, but he ia also some- 
what narrow. The two things so often go together. It ia 
not those who have most who aie the most generooa, M. 
Oleen. They misB their opportunities, which is a great 
pity. It is a great thing to be rich," he said with a sigh, 
" but the rich are not without their troubles too." 

" Madame did not strike me as being burdened with 
many caresj," I said. 

" Madame is a very noble woman, and riches will not 
spoil her when they come. And the little Marie takes after 
her for all her lightness of heart. They are hearts of gold, 
both. I owe them much." And he oompaased tweni>y rungs 
of the ladder before he spoke again. '' Madame carries 
things with a stout heart— a truly Christian heart — ^trust- 
ing the good Gk>d to carry her through the future, as he has 
d<Mie through the paat. She is too wise to meet troubles 
half-way, and yet," he said musingly, " every day brings the 
possibility of trouble nearer. You see, M. Gleen^ it is a 
divided house, necessarily so. When Madame married M. 
de Kerhuel she insisted on keeping her own religion for 
herself and any daughters she might have. She was wise, 
for the hold of the priest is str onger on the women than on 
the men. So Marie is Plrotestant and her brothers belong 
to Rome, though, ma foi, JeaiL is no vesy complaisant son of 
the (Siurch. That is the fear. So many of our men see 
through the priests, and despise their teachings, that they 
are like to grow up with no beliefs at all. With the little 
Oeorge it is different — at present. He is theirs, to make 
and mould aa they will." 

" But Ma'm'selle is free of th^n," I said. 

" Ma'm'selle is free of them," and he nodded his head 
with wise foreboding, " but they will never let so promising 
a bird escape, if they can snare it by hook or by crook. 
And, Monsieur," and he dropped his voice to a cautious 
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' whiaper, lest the Bhivering poplars should tell tales, " they 
stick at nothing to gain their ends, these gentlemen of the 
black robe. The one you saw there to^ay, M. Lesieur, he 
is very pleasant, very suave, very jovial — all that. But, all 
the same, he is a Jesuit, and to make sure of Mdlle. Marie 
and the money that will some day be hers^ there is nothing 
that I can imagine that he would not do." 

" But surely Mdlle. Marie is safe from him so long as she 
is Protestant. It seemed to me that Mademoiselle had a 
pretty decided mind of her own." 

" Dieu merci, yes ! But when her mother dies and she 
marries 1 If she should marry into the Church I would not 
answer for her. The pressure they can bring is sometimes 
terrible." 

" But Madame married into the Church, and she has 
kept herself safe." 

" Tes, truly, but it does not often happen so. And if 
one knew all, I think we should find that Madame passed 
through desperate timea But, truly, she is a woman in a 
thousand, and whether the little one would be as steadfast 
one cannot say. M. le Curb's great ambitioo is to marry her 
to this M. Raoul de Querhoal, of whom you heard mention. 
He is grandson of the old count up at the great Ch&teau 
there, and lieutenant in the army. The old man is an old 
rou^ — outwardly reformed, at all events, though, they do 
say — ^but one must needs be charitable. He is very bigoted, 
and very grasping — a miser, if ever there was one— grinding 
his t-enanta, and giving grudgingly to the Church just as 
little as he thinks will save his own soul. And the young man 
is a profligate of the worsts with two great deedres in his 
life— ^to step into the old man's shoes and money as soon aa 
may be, and to marry more money still, so that he may enjoy 
life to the fullest in his own way. Much as I love the little 
Marie, I would sooner read the funeral service over her than 
hear th^ bells ringing for her wedding with Raoul de 
Querhoal, or any man as little worthy of her." 

" But how would the Church benefit, M. Renel," I asked 
" by marrying Ma'm'selle to M. de Querhoal ! " < 
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*' Ah, mj friend, trust tiie Church to pick oat plums if 
it haa its finger in the pie." 

" And is Madame aware of M. le Curb's hopes and 
schemes f " 

"Quite aware of them. Ma'm'selle alsa The eldest 
son, H. Oodefroi, he approves. And George, when he grows 
up, he will approve also." 

"And Jean!" 

'^Jeant I think not. In disposition Jean is more like 
an Englishman than a Frenchman, if you will permit me to 
say so. Monsieur. He is rough and uncontrollable at times, 
but he h>ves his mother and sister dearly, and he is veiry 
honest. I do mot think he would agree to it, but I do not 
know what he could do to stop it." 

" And do they know the character of the young man t " 

" Yes^ they kiow as much as most know, and that is bad 
enough, though there is probably much more behind. Poor 
little Marie, if she should ever faJl into that young man's 
hands ! A thousand times better dead." 

After a little self-oogitatioi^ as I tramped along by his 
side, I told M. Benel of my strange encounter in the grounds 
of the Ch&teau, and ariked him if he knew what it all mean/t. 

" That is a very strange story. Monsieur Gleen," he said, 
** and it confirms rumours I have heard from the country 
people from time to time. But what it means, or who it is 
they keep up there, I do not know. The peasants round 
here are so full of strange stories that one does not as a rule 
attach much importance to them. They are hightfully 
superstitious, and as for ghosts and suchlike things they are 
very children. Tea," he said musingly, "that was very 
curious. And you are. quite sure it was M. le Cur6 f " 

" Quite sure," I replied. And he remained very thought- 
ful all the way to Dinan. 

At parting he said : 

" If I may be permitted. Monsieur Oleen, I would sng^ 
gest saying nothing of that matter to our friends at Beauchi. 
It might only cause an uneasiness which is quite unneoes- 
fsry. 
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I agreed that tihat was so, and aflsured him I had no 
intention of saying any more about it. 

My mother was greatly delighted at thought of meeting 
her old friend again. She plied me with questions conoonir 
ing every member of the family. 

'* Anna Destoumellea was a very lovely girl/' she said 
musingly, " and we were the best of frienda We corre- 
sponded for a time, but lost sight of one another when I went 
out to India. Is the girl pretty, Charlie? " 

" Very pretty, and very lively, and altogether very jolly 
— dark eyes, brown hair, and the loveliest little pink toes." 

" Good gracious, boy, how did you see her toest " 

The relation of my adventures gave her much amuse- 
ment, and when she had done laughing over them she re- 
garded me thoughtfully. 

" Now, mother mine, don't you go making plans," I said 
wamingly. 

" Plans, Charlie f What do you meant " she said, with 
a guilty blush. 

** Oh, don't tell me. I know the meaning of that wise 
look in your eyes, Madame Mere. Marie de Kerhuel is the 
prettiest girl I have ever met, and the nicest, so far as I could 
judge by seeing her run across a weir with her bare feet, and 
eat a very good breakfast in vety high spirita And she is 
going to have a million francs or so sometimei, and the 
Jesuits are going to marry her to a wicked Count " 

" Anna won't let them. She will never let her girl fall 
into the hands of the priests — unless she has changed very 
much since I knew her. Sji^wns Huguenot to the back- 
bone." 

" Yet she married outside." 

*' Te— s»" she admitted grudgingly. ** I'm surprised at 
her doing such a thing." 

" Probably she fell in love with M. de KerhueL There 
oouldn't be a better reaaon." 

" She ought to have known better." 

" Ah, now we're getting into deep waters. Suppose wo 
fi^et back to dry land and a cup of tea — ^if you made it your. 
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•elf, motherling. If Mademoiselle Druot made it I don't 
want any." Josephine Druot was the elderly female in a 
white cap, which blossomed into a coif of abnormal dimen- 
iioos on a Sunday, who permitted my mother to assist her 
in the affairs of our small household. Her ideas on tea^- 
making, however, were hopelessly homoeopathic, and the 
results were very distressing to the English taste. 

" I shall always make the tea myself in future," said my 
mother firmly, from which I gathered that there had been a 
passage of arms on the subject. 

Marie de Kerhuel's piquant face haunted me pleasantly 
all night long and mingled with my dreams. It was the 
first face that had ever taken such liberties with me, for I 
had never been mudi of a girls' boy. In the whole course of 
my nineteen years I could not remember ever having found 
myself on such pleasant terms with so very pleasant a girl, 
and I awoke next morning with a very distinct desire that 
those delightful relatiooB should continue. 

Some of the details of her face were less clear than they 
had been the night bef orei That troubled ma I felt it my 
duty to polish up tha4> mental viadon with as little delay as 
possible. The general eff ecti of the sparkling face was there 
right enough, but it changed so quickly with its varying 
emotions that it had become somewhat elusive in its rapid 
alternations. But no amount of golden haziness could 
change the infinite sweetness and beauty of the large dark 
eyes. I could feel them gazing at me through all the vary- 
ing shimmer of the rest. I was grateful to Jean for the 
eocactment of that promise which would afford me the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them so soon again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FIB8T BLOOD. 

I HAYB no doubt my motlier smiled inwardly niezt morning 
when ahe asked me, over our coffee and milk, where I was 
going tJiat day, and I answered : 
" To Kerhuel." 

" Oh I " said she, non-<»>mmittally, and with an accent of 
surprise. 

" To see Jean," I explained. 

" Oh t ^ with more of a hidden meaning in the inflection. 
" I promised — ^in fact, he made me promise— to take my 
boxing-gloves over and give him some lessons." 

" Oh 1 " with full understanding, and nicely concealed 
appreciation. 

And presently, to the surprise of the country folk whom 
I met> I was striding along towards Beauch6 with the big 
gloves strung over my shoulders like the spoils of a modem 
giantrkiller. Many humorous remarks were passed upon 
me, but they immediately set me down as an Enjglishman, 
and that condoned anything and everything. 

The two boys were sitting under a tree by the roadside 
on the look-out for ma 

" Ah, v'lifl " cried Jean. And came racing along towards 
me. 

" George said you wouldn't oome, but I knew you would. 
Are those the glovest Come along up to my room, and 
we'll have a turn at once. We'll go in the back way, then no 
one will see us." 

I did not myself see the necessity for so much conceal- 
ment. In fact, I would very much have preferred it other- 
wise. But I could not very well say so; and we stole 
stealthily through the great kitchen, with its huge open 
fireplace and black pot-au-feu, and its garniture of shinins 
pots and pans, and up the s t a i rcase^ and reached Jeanis 
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room without any beneficent encounter with the ladies of 
the family. 

" Now, Monsieur Glean I " said the bloodthirsty Jean, 
locking the door and peeling off his coat in one operation, 
so as to lose no time. " Allons ! " And he slipped on a pair 
of the gloves and made up to me, while brother George 
perched himself up on the bed to enjoy the proceedings. 

" Dieu ! " from Jean. " What a fool one feels in them." 

" Shake hands first," I said. " That is the root of the 
matter, my friend. That is a promise that you won't lose 
your temper. When you lose your temper you lose the fight 
— as you did yesterday," I added, by way of touching him 
up. But he did not need any spur of that kind, and in a 
moment we were dancing round on our toee, and before he 
knew it I had tapped him on the nose in a way that made 
his eyes water and then blase. 

" G^tly ! " I cried, as he came furiously at me. " If 
you can't keep cool, Jean, I'll first thrash you, and then I'll 
decline to fight aay more." 

" Sapnsti I But you've broken my nose," he cried. 

" It's all part of the game. Break mine if you can. I 
don't mind, so long as you keep your temper. If you strike 
with both fists at once, you — lay yourself open to — ^that kind 
of thing." And I got in again on his left jawbone, which, 
from the wince he gave, was probably still tender from 
yesterday's crack. 

Kick him, Jean," suggested George from the bed. 
We don't kick," I said. 

Little fool 1 " panted Jean, " it is the hose we are at, 
not the savaie." 

" Ma foi 1 I'd kick his head off," squeaked George. 

" I'll kick you out of the room if you don't shut up,'' 
growled Jean. 

"Piff,pafft You daren't. If yon did, I'd tell Godefroi 
about the gun." 

" Little pig I " observed Jean. 

" Tou're stronger than I am," I said, as we sat panting 
on the side of the bed, " but I'm lighter on the feet and more 
used to the work ; but you'll soon get into it." 
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We had half a docen zoundB, with chats in between and 
ezplanationji «nd demcmatrations. Jean wa6 not very quick 
in graaping a thing, but he had a dogged pertinacity which 
served him well. He slogged away till he got things right, 
and managed, with some little difOiculty this first day, to 
keep his naturally hot temper under control. With each 
gentle tap I got in we became more friendly, however, and 
when he succeeded at last in planting one very nieatly on my 
nose his amour propre was restored, and we were the best 
of friends. 

Then there came a sudden tap on the door, and I heard 
Mademoiselle Marie's voice outside, ** Jean, mom gars, what 
on earth are you doing inside there? Are you killing some- 
thing, or stuffing something, or whatf Open the door, old 
boy. If it smells very bad, open the window first, if you 
please." 

Jean grinned a little painfully and flung open the door. 

" Don't be rude, little one," he said. " It is not gentil 
to hint that my friends smell bad." 

" Comment 1 Monsieur Gleen?" And the arched 
brows curved into semicircles of surprise as she came 
through the door. Bar was at her heels, aa usual, aq4 
greeted me affably. " I did not know you were here. What 
are you all about? Dieul What are Uiose things? Gloves? 
Bon dieu t Do you wear those on Sunday, Monsieur ? They 
are extremely comme-il-faut." 

" They are boxing gloves," I said. 

" Ah, you are aa bad as Jean. Fighting, fighting 1 Why 
can't boys wait until they have to fight? The time will 
come quite soon enough." 

'' But this is only play, Ma'm'selle," I said. '' It is good 
exercise, and teaches you many things." 

" Aliens I Show me 1 " she said, and settled herself on 
the side of the bed, with the long brown dog in her arms. 
So we fought one more round, which made both our eyes 
water and Ma'm'selle's eyes sparkle, especially when we 
shook hands and she saw there was no ill-feeling im tjbe 
matter. ! 
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'' That goes better/' sihe cried, with a clap of the hand. 
'* Yesterday it was horrible, because you hated one another. 
To-day it is all right, because you axe friends/' 

" Ma — ^rie I " came Madame's voice up the staircase. 

" Mon dieu 1 " cried Ma'm'selle, with another clap of the 
hands. " I came to tell you breakfast was ready. You will 
join us, Monsieur Oleen ? " 

**Tm afraid Madame will begin to look on me as 
intniaiye," I began. 

" Not at all. A visitor is always a godsend, unless it is 
M. le Cur€, who comes from tho — ^from Dinan. It makes 
the boys behave themselves so much better when someone if 
there." 

" Merci, Ma'm'selle ! And Ma'm'selle also/' said Jean, 
as he dipped his head into the basin. 

" I will tell M. le Cure how you adore him," said George. 

" Tchutt, h4ib6 ! M. le Cur^ knows a great deal more 
than you can ever tell him. I will tell maman you are 
washing off the stains of conflict." And she tripped away 
downstairs with Bar pattering behind. 

Madame de Kerhuel's greeting was hearty enough to 
remove any feeling of intrusion on my part. She asked 
instantly after my mother, and was greatly pleaaed when 
I told her how eagerly her old friend was looking forward 
to her promised visit. 

"I too," said Madame warmly. "It is delightful to 
renew an old friendship, and your mother and I were very 
close friends indeed. Godefroi, this is M. Charles Glyn, 
the son of my very dear school friend Kittie MacLeod." 

M. Godefroi shook hands with me aad apologised for 
having already begun his breakfast. He waa tall, dark, 
and considerably older than the others. In manner he was 
quiet and reserved. 

" Someone is always late," he said. " Generally it is 

Ma'm'selle Marie " 

Oh, Godefroi, what a fib I " 

and as I am a man of business, I make a point 

of starting at the proper time, no matter who is abseoft. 
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Jean, my friend, have 7011 been trying to improve tihe shape 
of your naturally beautiful noset " 

"Boxing," growled Jean, who objected to hia noee 
being brought into such undue prominence. " Monsieur 
Qleen's is as bad." 

" In* that case it would not be polite to say any more 
about it," said Godefroi, and went on with hia breakfast. 

The meal wae as delightful as the last one. More so, 
for Jean came out of his shell, especially after Ckxlefroi had 
retired to his affairs, and showed that, far from harbouring 
any resentment for his yesterday's maltreatment, he was 
inclined to be very friendly with the stranger, and to look 
upon him as a good gift of the gods. 

" We will go fishing," he said, as we rose from the table. 
•• You fish, M. Chariest " 

" Oertainly. When I get the chance.*' 

*' I go too," said Marie quickly. 

'^Tou never catch anything," said Jean. ''You only 
chatter, and when I pull the hooks out you scream." 

" I always feel soiry for the poor things." 

^ But you eat them quick enough," said Qeorg9. 

** It is different. They do not look the same when they 
are cooked." 

80 presently we trooped down to the river side, where 
the sight of the green-white sickles curving over the wear 
recalled to my mind the twinkling white feet which tripped 
so daintily through them the day before. 

With the steady " klop-klop " of the great wheel close in 
our ears, and the ceaseless hum of the grinding stones 
dominating every other sound, we scrambled into a big flat 
punt, and Jean took the pole and pushed us out into the 
smooth swift mill-race. Characteristically, he allowed us to 
drift down almost onto the weir, for the purpose of elicit- 
ing Marie's frantic shrieks and George's startled remon- 
straticee. And when he was satisfied therewith he handed 
me another pole and we made our way steadily up stream, 
till we came to broad, silent pools and water-breaks, with 
the trees almost meeting overhead, and there we staked the 
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punt and proceeded io cast our linet. Aoid Marie chattered 
and shrieked with laughter, which ran down to voluble com- 
miseration whenever we caught anything; and George 
grumbled at his want of snccefla, and Jean drew in his prey 
like clockwork and growled at the other two. 

And I, if less successful as a fisherman, drew immeixiB 
and novel enjoyment from them all, and marvelled de- 
lightedly at the changes which twenty-four short hours had 
wrought in our relative standing. For before we touched 
bank again it was " Jean, and Oeorge, and Charles, and 
Marie," with us all, and we were on as intimate' a footing 
as if we had known one another all our Uvea And I knew, 
beyond all possibility of questioning, that Marie de Kerhuel 
was the prettiest and sweetest and altogether the most 
charming girl in all the world. She was, for a time, just a 
trifle hesitant on the bare " Charles," as I was on the simple 
" Marie." But when she had, at sight of a fish on her line, 
twice on the instant dropped her rod as though it were 
red hot, and when twice, amid Jean's growls and her shrieks, 
I had caught her round the waist and prevented her 
tumbling overboard in her attempts to recover it, "Mon- 
sieur " and " Ma'm'selle " slipped into the water and weoit 
floating down^stream with the bubbles, and shot over the 
weir or imder the big wheel, and went down the Bance and 
were lost in St. Malo Bay, for at present we had no further 
use for them. 

When we had enough dim-eyed, silvery beauties lying 
about the punt to satisfy Jean, and to fill Marie with com- 
passion and a stated desire to restore them to their native 
element, which evoked a brotherly threat to throw her over 
after them, Jean announced his intention of having a swim. 
He poled the boat ashore and peremptorily ordered Marie 
off into the woods. 

" I shall come back and watch you," she said. 

" We'll shout when we're ready," growled Jean. " What 

a nuisance girls are 1 " And Marie scrambled into the bank 

with shrieking asseverations that Jean had done his best to 

drop her into the water, and disappeared among the buahesi 

n 
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We were in Hie water in a trice, and oar sliotita soon 
brought her back to ait on the bank and watch na longingly. 
I wish I could oome too, Jean," she said. 
Oh, fie ! " from George. 

" I shall make myself a swimming suit such as the ladies 
wear at St. Male. I don't see why not." 

" You can't swim," said Jean. 

" I can leam. Tou couldn't swim yourself once." 

'' We don't want any girls paddling about with ua, do 
we, mon ami?" 

"Yes," I said. 

" Oh, bah 1 She would scream every time a snake got 
round her leg." 

"Snakes! Oh!" And the longing face lengthened. 
" Jean, you're lying. I don't believe there are any snakes," 
she added, as she saw me laughing. " Are there any snakes, 
Charles f " 

" I've not seen any yet," I said. 

" Well, there are UiingB that feel like snakes, and you'd 
scream just the same," said Jean, and fished up with his foot 
a long piece of creeper. 

" I'll promise not to scream." 

" Pooh 1 You'd choke if you didn't scream. Half youi 
time is spent in screaming I " 

"Rude!" 

And then a shot rang out above our heads, and Marie 
gave a shriek as a wood pigeon fell with a thud almost at 
her feet and lay there writhing. 

" Oh, cruel, cruel I " she cried, and picked up the 
wounded bird and tried to soothe it. 

" Tiens ! Who shoots there! " cried Jean angrily. 

" I shoot, Monsieur I " And a very elegant young man 
stepped out from behind a tree, and stood looking at us with 
his hands on the muzzle of his gun. He was dresseid in 
what I presume was the height of fashion for the chiase : 
green shooting coat with a leather belt, knickerbo»cker 
trousers, long yellow laced boots, and a hat looped ulp at 
one side. His face and hair were dark, and his little black 
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moustache was carefully wazad into pin points. I hated 
him on sight. 

" M. de Qnerhoal t " said Jean grufflj, as we stood up to 
<mr chests in the water looking at him. 

" At your service." 

** Here is your victim, Monsieur/' said Marie, holding 
out the hird. 

'' An offering at the shrine of heauty, Ma'm'selle," he 

flmiled. 

The hird squiimed, and then drooped its head, and its 
blood trickled slowly through the girl's slim white finigeors. 

" Thank you," she said soberly. " I do not want it. It 
is dead." 

" It is therefore become of some use in the world," said 
he. 

"Poor little thing!" she said, and looked as if she 
would throw it into the water. " I am sorry you killed it, 
Monsieur." And she bq;an scraping a hole in the soft soil. 
" I will bury it." 

She completed the grave, smoothed the soft plumage, 
laid the wsrm body down, and covered it with grass, and 
heaped the soil up into a little mound on top of it, while 
M. de Querhoal watched her in amused silence. 

" Sheer waste," he smiled down upon her. 

" Tee," said Marie quietly, " that is so." 

That was the first time I met Baool de Querhoal. I 
have often thought since, in looking back over these old 
times, that the drcumstances of that meeting were strangely 
typical of what followed. Our intercourse began with the 
shedding of innocent blood, it was marked by the shedding 
of innocent blood, it ended amid the roaring red floods of the 
great collapse, and the red stain was over it all. 

Baoul stood there on the bank, gay and debonair, lean- 
ing on his gun and smiling down with critical appreciation 
on Marie, who sat gently patting the little grave which lay 
between them. It was natural, I suppose, that I should 
hate him, and I hated him with all my heart and soul. And 
nothing at that moment would have given me, standing 
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there with my feet in the mud and the water welling paat 
my chest, greater satisfaction than to quench that boulevard 
smile of his by plucking his shapely legs from under him 
and sitting heavily on him under water. No such heroic 
measures were possible, however ; and, after staring his fill 
of Marie, who was diligently binding two twigs into a cross 
with a piece of grass, aa a headpiece for her grave, he in- 
formed us that we should catch cold if we stood too long in 
the water, and, raising his hat very gracefully, he bade us 
adieu, and shouldered his gun and weoJ^ on his way. 

"Pschutt!" said Marie. 

'' P'tit crev6 1 " growled Jean. 

'' Isn't he fine? " said George. 

« Puppy ! " said I. 

And even if Lieutenant Raoul had heard the consensus 
of adverse opinion I do not suppose it would have occa- 
■ioxsed him one moment's annoyance. He was the kind of 
self-sufficient young man whose belief in himself far out- 
weighed any opinions which the commonplace outsiders who 
constituted the rest of the world might have of him. But 
the insolent audacity of his smiling regard of Marie de 
Kerhuel rankled in my breast^ and my instinctive dislike of 
the yotmg man was strengthened by the fact that Marie 
shared it with me. 



CHAPTER V. 

waxT THx gbItsau hxld. 

Ths following day Madame de Kerhuel and her daughter 
drove in state in the family carriage to pay their promised 
▼isit to my mother, and the ezpectatioii of their doing so 
kept me at home. 

"My dearest Kittle I'' 

" Anna ! " And the tvro ladies wece on one another's 
necks like a couple of schoolgirlsi 

A novel, timid, delightful sensation within me informed 
me that a similar demonstration on tiie part of the secood 
generation would be sn unusually pleasant experience, but 
fortunately I succeeded in showing no signs of it. 

" And this is your daughter, Anna? My dear," said my 
mother, as she kissed Marie warmly, "your face drops 
twenty years out of my life, and carries me back to the days 
when your mother was the lov^iest girl at Ker Nevan and 
I was her very dear frietid. They were very happy times, 
Anna." 

" Very happy, my dear. But we have both had happier 
since. Is it not sot " 

" Surely, and also sadder. And now we live over again 
in our diildren." 

" Marie also hss been at Ker Nevan," said Madame. 

" Do the Demoiselles Jacquelicot still keep the school f " 
asked my mother. 

" They still conduct it^ and most admirably, though they 
are not as young as they were in our time." 

" I thought Mdlle. Sophie was about getting married 
just at the time we were leaving." 

"Ah, he died. The poor Sophie I " And then they dnfted 
off into old-time reminiscences, and the secood generation 
was left to its own devices. 

I induced Marie to come to the back window, from which 
there was a lovely view over the Ranoe valley. 
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I asked ber if she bad completed tbe promised batbing 
suit, at whicb sbe coloured beautifully and laugbed. 

"But I sball make it^" ab© said. "Wby not! Tbe 
gentlemen and ladiea batbe together at Dinard and St. 
Malo. Wby not at Beaucb^ I " 

" Certainly/' I said stoutly. " Wby not! It would be 
very jolly." 

" Wben do you return to scbool in England, Monsieur 
Cfbarleef *' sbe asked, witb mirtb in ber eyes, and a de- 
ligbtful assumption) of prudisbnees in ber manner. 

'* I go back about tbe middle of September. But it is to 

college I am going, not to scbool ; college and the hospitals ! " 

'* Horrors ! " sbe said. " Hospitals sound honid. I 

shall have my batbing suit ready for the day after the 

middle of September." 

"That is too late. You will be catching cold if you 
batbe in the river then. It is delightful just now." 

" Really f I thought you three looked awfully cold 
yesterday wben you stood looking at the charming M. 
Raoul." 

" Conceited puppy I " I said. 

" I thought he looked extremely elegant, with bis beau- 
tiful green coat, and bis little pointed moustache, and bis 

Planning smile, and his " 

" His impudence and insolence. I'd like to have jerked 
him into tbe river and stamped on him." 

'' Well, that probably would have made a difPerence in 
bis appearance. Jean does not seem to like him any more 
than you do. Now, George agrees with me that be is very 
elegant in appearance, and that bis manners are most 
polished." 

" 1 should think be would be an extremely nice man to 
know," I said, taking a leaf out of her own book. " Tbe 
kind of fellow one would like to have for a friend. I shall 
make up to him, and try to get to know him better." 

" Ah ! Now you are not English. You are becoming 
acclimatised." 

" How so, Ma'm Wle f " 
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'' An Englisliinaii says what he means." 

" And a Frenchwoman? " 

" Sometimes — ^not always.'' 

* I will remember." 

" It cuts both waya" 

''Tes, I see it will complicate matters. I think the 
English style is much the best." 

" Stick to it, Monaieur. It becomes you infiniit^y better 
than the other." 

" If you will adopt it also, Ma'm'selle." 

'' And why, Monsieur f " 

*' Because—" Well, it was rather too soon to tell 
her why, and my explanation got no further. 

" That is a woman's reason," she laughed. " A man, 
especially an Englishman, should have a reason for every- 
thing." 

"And a woman! " 

" Mon dieu ! A woman does as she pleases, or what is 
the good of being a woman! " And then, with a sudden 
portentous gravity, which was nevertheless very charming 
in its incongruity, she added : " But very often adie is a fool, 
and doesn't know why she does things." 

I was cogitating an extremely sagacious answer to this 
when Josephine Druot brought in the tea things, and burst 
out into a tornado of welcome of Madame and Mademoiselle, 
whom she had known nearly all their lives, having been 
servant at Ker Nevan when Madame waa a girl there, and 
afterwards nune for a time at Kerhuel. And as for 
Ma'm'selle, " la petite," as Josephine called her, " Dieu-de- 
dieu I I had her in my arms when she was two days old, and, 
mon dieu I how she did talk, as merry as a cricket, though 
none but the good angels could understand a word she said. 
Dame! How it takes one back to the old days to see 
Ma'm'selle. She is as like Madame at that age as this year's 
rose is like the last. And the boys! Monsieur Jean, is he 
as big as ever ! It must be nearly time for his service. Ah, 
in another year! C'est9a. It is painful to have them go, yes 
truly, but needs must when the time comes. And the littls 
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George? Eighteen? Is it possible ? Why, then, Ma'm'selle 
is absolutely a m&nrel for seventeen; as well developed as 
many a demoiselle of twenty, and prettier than any twenty 
of them all rolled into one." And so on, and so on, with the 
unbroken volubility of a paysanne of the Bretagne, and the 
reminiscent activity of an old family dependent. 

The elders had scarce unravelled the outer fringe of their 
talk when it was time for the visitors to leave, as they had 
other calls to make in Dinan^ and they carried with them 
our promise to go over to Beauchj early the following day 
and remain for dinner. 

" She is wonderfully sweet and pretty," said my mother 
musingly, as we sat together that evening. 

" Madame de Kerhuel? " I began. 

" Madame? No, Marie. Anna is good and charming as 
she always was, but I think Marie is even prettier than her 
mother was at her age." 

" Why, you hardly spoke to her, mother. You two old 
ladies had so much to say to onse another that we young 
ones could hardly get in a word." 

" I was watching you," she said. " She has her mother's 
voice and eyes and manner. It was like hearing Anna talk 
in the little back school-room at Ker Nevan. I must call 
on the old ladies, and take you with me to show them what 
a well-grown English boy is like." 

" That will be a great treat for the old ladies, bm 
Ma'm'selle Marie would say." At which my mother smiled 
her own knowing little smile and said nothing. 

Next day I chartered a pony-chaise from tibe proprietor 
of the hotdl two doors lower down the street, and the early 
afternoon found us at Beauch6. 

Our respective mothers had still the mutual reminiscences 
of nearly twenty years to get through, and we younger ones 
found it perfectly agreeable to our feelings to leave tfcem a 
fair field. 

Jean brusquely suggested a scramble through the woods 
aa a fit and proper way of spending the afternoon, |iince 
there was no need to go fishing on a Satuiday, and thew had 
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bathed already that morning. His manner carried with it 
the conviction that any dissent would earn nothing but his 
supreme contempt, without in anfy way alFecting his personal 
proceedings. So, when. Marie had with some difficulty 
exacted his consent to her taking Bar with us, on the ground 
that he was getting absolutely fat and needed more exercise, 
we fell in with his plan and crossed the river in the punt 
and plunged into the woods. 

" I hope we shan't meet the little greeni man," said Marie. 

" If we do, we'll call him names and throw stones a4> him," 
said Jean, who was in an extremely good humour at havio|g 
coerced us all so easily to his wishes. 

" Perhaps he'd shoot at us»" said Oeorge apprehensively. 

" Tchutt ! One does not get shot for so small a thing as 
that in this country. Just let him try it on, and I'll punch 
his silly litUe head." 

We heard no sound of Lieutenant Raoul as we pushed up 
into the higher woods, and Jean, in his humour, discoursed 
in a way that surprised me of the trees and tiieir in- 
habitants, and showed — in a jerky, spasmodic kind of a way 
it is true, but without anything like a desire for self-display, 
rather as though it were forced out of him by the facts of 
the case— a wonderful understanding and a keen and loving 
appreciation of all that concerned them. It showed me 
quite a new phase of his diaracter, that of the ardent lover 
and diligent student of nature. 

" What I would like," he said, stretching out his arms 
one time, "would be to travel all over the whole earth 
wherever things are at their wildest and best: up the 
Amazon, into the middle of Borneo, anywhere and every- 
where where Nature has things all her own way. Mod 
dieu ! It must be heavenly I " 

" It is generally also very unhealthy," I remarked. 

" Oh, tcha! One dies when the time comes,'' he said, 
" and no amount of taking care will keep one alive one day 
longer." 

We came in time on an opening in the woods, from which 
we looked right down on the great house of Querhoal. 
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" Tiens I There ia M. le Cure/' said George, as two 
figures, deep in oonversation^ came pacing slowly round the 
corner of ihe terrace which ran round the front and aides ol 
the house. 

" And the little green man," said Marie. " M. le Cure 
is hearing his oonfesaion, a<nd giving him absolution for all 
his sins, past, present^ and to ccHne." 

" He'll need it, I'll be bound," growled Jean. 

The two below turned and paced slowly back, axud dis- 
appeared round the front of the house. 

"There's a bugaboo in that house," said Jean mys- 
teriously. 

"Why, what do you mean, Jeanf " I asked, wondering 
if his bugaboo had anything in common with my wild man 
of the woods. 

" A monster of the most frightful," said Jean. '' He's 
ioi that com^ rooon at the back, the one with the barred 
windows." 

" Pooh t You're just txjmg to frighten us, Jean," said 
Marie, looking, neverthelees, somewhat scared. 

** I've seen his face at tlie window. If you watch long 
enough, maybe you'll see it too." 

" I don't want to see it," she said. " And I don't be- 
lieve there is anything to see. Come on. Let us go home." 

" Yoyons I Wait a bit I See there 1 " as an old man 
issued from the stables behind the house carrying a great 
sheaf of straw on his shoulder. 

" That's bugaboo's clean bed going in, and now watch. 
Mon dieu! I have seen it ail many timea See the old 
miser go back to pick up the straws lest one should be 
wasted. Dear old man ! That is our neighbour, M. le 
Comte de Querhoal, mon ami. Permit me to introduce yoo. 
M. le Comte — M. Charles Gleen. Now, be good friends." 

" But take my advice, mon ami," said Marie, " and don't 
dine at Querhoal when you can dine at Kerhuel." 

" That is true," growled Jean. " M. le Comte has one 
hundred thousand francs a year of income, and he lives llike 
a peasant." \ 
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We watcbed the old man pick tip six fallen straws and 
carry them into the aide door, after he had looked aearch- 
ingly round to see there were no more. Then we turned 
into the woods again and went on our way. 

We had made a wide circuit round the chateau, and on 
reaching level ground again we had to cut across an expanse 
of meadow to reach the river. We were hurrying along 
when old Bax, who had panted patiently at Marie's heels all 
the way, stopped suddenly as we passed a clump of bushee 
and gave a ^arp yelp. Then, with his nose to the ground, 
he b^an quartering rapidly to and fro, and finally set off 
for the woods with aiiother yelp, his sturdy hind legs spum- 
ing the ground and almost driving his nose into it as he 
aped along. 

" What's taken the old fool t " said Jean angrily. " We 
must catch him or he'll get into mischief." 

The dog bolted round a comer among the trees, and we 
followed as fast as our legs would carry u& Then we heard 
his deep baying; and presently, turning another comer, we 
came on him hurrying to and fro and round and round in a 
state of much agitation. He would not heed even Marie's 
voice, and at last Jean pulled out his handkerchief and tied 
it round his neck ; and then, bidding me hold him tight, he 
took Qwxgb'B, in spite of that young man's remonstrances, 
and bound it round the dog's muzzle to keep him quiet. It 
was as much as we could do to get him along, however, and 
when we reached the river I found we had struck it just at 
the spot where I had come out on the bank that first day. 

** But certainly he is posseosed of the devil, as M. le 
Cur6 says," said Jean, as he took off the handkerchiefs and 
bundled the struggling dog into the smooth water above the 
weir. Bar yelped and barked and made as though to 
scramble out, and Jean shouted at him and threatened him 
with stones, and at last he turned and paddled slowly across 
to the other side. 

For the rest of us it was a question of wading or getting 
wet, so we merrily pulled off our shoes and stockings, Marie 
insisting on our starting before she took off hers, tiji u^b 
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George assrnred lier gleefully Uiat we woald wait and watch 
her at the other end. 

" Eh bien ! Wait if you want to," said Marie. " Every- 
one is not GO rude as you, b^b^ ! " And Jean and I retired 
along the bank until die had re^od herself. Then we 
merrily followed Bar's wet trail up to the chiteau, laughing 
as we went over his discomfiture. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

MUBDXBEB I MtTBDEBEB I MUBDBBEB I 

Rarxlt a day passed after thig without fiiiding me during 
aome portion of it at Beauch^. Frionda so friendly, and so 
unreaerredly glad of one's company, do not grow by every 
roadside, and were not to be neglected. 

Either it was Jeaa who hankered for glore exercise; 
or it was a unanimonaly-decided-on day's picnic up the river ; 
oir it was an annual expedition in company with the seniors 
to some distant farm to eat junket and galettes, both of 
which could have been got equally well ab home, but which 
were supposed to derive a novel flavour from the change of 
surroundings; or it was Uus, that, or the other. 

Good reasons for following one's inclinations are never 
hard to find, and any reason that took me to Beauche in 
those days was good, and Madame de Kerhuel's welcome was 
ever of Uie warmest. Marie asserted that she was learning 
more of the grammar and construction of the French 
language through the correction of my mistakes than ever 
she had learoed at schooL, And for myself I can confidently 
assert that her pupil enjoyed to the full her sprightly 
tuition. Nevertheless, in order to remove as speedily as 
possible some of the reproach of my slipshod French, I 
induced M. Benel to give me a conversational lesson each 
day when more important matters did not claim my atten- 
tion. Induced, did I say Y The good M. Benel nearly fell 
on my neck whea I suggested it, and the few francs a week 
which it put into his pocket made, I believe, an appreciabls 
addition to his very slender incoma 

We became the best ol friends^ and I came to have a 
very high regard and liking for the amiable little man, 
whose position was none of the easiest or pleasantest, and 
who bore the disabilities of it with a meek equanimity 
through which glowed the spirit of his Master. 
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We talked of all ihinga imider tiie ma^ and necenarilj 
not infrequently of our friends at Beauch6. That I waa 
deeply interested in them and all Uiat concerned tihem 
goes without saying, and eveiry scrap of information that fell 
from M. Renel's lips was eagerly gathered up by me. 

I aaked him once of M. de Kerhuel, of whom my mother 
knew DK> more than that he had died some fifteen years 
before. She feared, however, that there were some painful 
circumstances connected with his death, since Madame had 
barely touched upon it. In their oonversation she had re- 
ferred to it as " sudden," and passed on to other subjects. 

M. Benel, in reply to my question, told me the circum- 
stances so far as he knew them. It may be aa well to coo:- 
denae into one telling all the various items of information 
which I learned by degrees concerning our friends. 

The de Kerhuels, it seemed, were a distant and younger 
branch of the ancient family of Querhoal, whose most dis- 
tinguished member was that Due de Kerouaille who, from 
being one of the fiercest opponents of Henry of Navarre, 
became one of the firmest adherents of Henri Quatre. He 
was one of those who rode behind his master's carriage in 
that narrow street leading to Sully's house when the dagger 
of Ravaillac stilled the great heart for ever. 

There was blood relationship, therefore, between the 
families of Beauch^ and Querhoal, but any possible friendli- 
ness had been rendered impossible by the fact that Baoul de 
Querhoal, father of the present Baoul, and Godefroi de Ker- 
huel, father of the present Godefroi, had both taken it into 
their heads to fall in love with that great heiress of Poitou, 
Anna Destoumelles, who was at that time completing her 
education at the school of the Demoiselles Jacquelicot, in 
Dinan. 

Mdlle. Destoumelles favoured M. de Kerhuel, then a 
young widower with one small boy, Godefroi ; and thereafter 
Baoul, the rejected, hated her and her husband with a 
hatred which nothing could quench, and never ceased to 
love her, as the de Querhoals called love, in spite of his own 
marriage and of hers. i 

I 
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Raoul married, and lost hia wife within a year, when 
his boy was bom. Four years later Godefroi de Kerhuel, 
coming home from Canines one f <^gy night with his servant, 
Jean Dobain, drove into the Bance, and both were drowned. 
M. de Kerhnel's body turned up a week later outside St. 
Malo Bay, so battered and bruised by rocks and keels that 
only the scapulary on its breast and the ring on its finger 
eiiiaJ>led the broken-hearted widow to identify it. Later it 
was rumoured that Baoul de QnerhoaJ had again approached 
Mme. de Kerhuel with a view to marriage. But Madame 
wae true to her first love, and would have none of him. The 
priests, she knew, looked with longing eyes on h^ pros- 
pective millions, and Baoul, she knew, was theirs body and 
soul. Her boys, indeed, were by her marriage contract 
^^atholic; but her daughter was Protestant, and no act of 
hers should ever place her darling's future in any slightest 
jeopardy. Besides, she did not like Baoul de Querhoal. 

M. de Querhoal travelled much in distant lands, and, 
returning in time for the Italian campaign, was killed at 
Solferino. His son Baoul lived on with his terrible old 
grandfather at the ch&teau, and continued his education 
under the priests, of whom M. Lesieur, of the proscribed 
Order of Jesus, was head axkd chief in the department. M. 
Lesieur had always occupied a position of more or less im- 
portance in connection with Querhoal, though, indeed, the 
head of the family had no faith or hope save what were tied 
up in his money-bags, and still leas charity. He was 
popularly supposed to be quite ready to sell his soul at any 
moment for cash down, if indeed he had not already done so, 
in which case the gossips, as they wagged their grizzled chins 
over their cups, averred that the devil had undoubtedly got 
the worst of the bao^n. With the heir, however, M. le 
Curb's word was law. 

** How is it Jean and Gteorge are going into the army f '' 
I remember asking M. Benel one time. " They seem to hate 
the idea^ and I understood there was no difficulty in getting 
off." 

*' No difficulty if one has the money with which to buy a 
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gubetitute from the State/' said M. Renel. "But times 
have not been prosperous at Kerbuel, and the old grand- 
papa down in Poitou has given all the assistance he intends 
to give until he cannot help himself. It is hard for Madame 
and for the boys, for the service is not elevating. The old 
gentleman, I believe, holds that it will do them good. But 
he himself was an only son, and had not the experience 
of it. He assisted with the education of all three, and that 
has been of the best; but for the rest they must wait till he 
is dead. For the sake of our friends at Kerhuel, one is 
tempted to wish it might not be unduly delayed. Madame 
is one who would make the very best use of wealth. For 
the children — ^well, it is good to have borne the yoke in one's 
youth. It teaches common sense. Mon dieu 1 Some of us 
bear it all our lives, and still are found Srwanting." 

When I reached Beauch6 tbe day after our rumble in 
the woods, I found Marie in dire distresB at the disappear- 
ance of old Bar, the long brown dog of the melancholy coun- 
tenance. He had crept out of sight the previous night, and 
no one had seen him since. 

Marie threw all the responsibility on to Jean, and the 
strong feeling she showed for her old fnend touched me 
strangely, and showed me new depths in a character which 
had attracted me first by its piquant brightness and irre- 
sponsible liveliness. 

" You should not have thrown him into the water, Jean^*' 
she said. " He is very old, as old as you yourself, and the 
shock has been too much for him. He has crawled away 
into some comer to die, and I shall never see him agaizk 
My poor dear old Bar 1 " 

" He was possessed of the devil," said Jean sententiously, 
which, whether true or not as a simple statement of fact, 
conveyed no information as to Bar's whereabouts, and 
a£Porded no comfort to his disconsolate mistress. 

" Possessed of your grandmother 1 " said Marie hotly. 
" It was you who were possessed to throw him into the water 
like that." 

We searched every nook and comer of the outbuildin|g% 
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and probed the mjraterioas darknesBes of the mill, amid 
the clouds of dust flying fresh from the stones, and the rank 
smell of that other dust which had lain for years undis- 
turbed till we poked into it in the vain hope of finding Bar, 
or all that was left of him. 

" If he had died quietly here before the fire," said Mane 
gloomily, " I could have stood it better, for he was very old, 
and he had to die some time. Bat it hurts me to think of 
the poor old thing creeping away all by himself and dying, 
with no one to stroke his head and say good-bye to him." 

But, in spite of all our efforts, we could not find a hair of 
him ; and for three days Marie refused to be comforted, and 
would not speak a word to Jean, except to reproach him for 
his inhiunanity in throwing Bar into the water. This cast 
somewhat of a gloom over us all, and our spirits were all in 
mourning for the old dog. 

It was on the third ^j that Jean took me up into his 
bedroom for a friendly fight. " Though how you can go 
and enjoy yourselves when dear old Bar is lying dead some- 
where, I cannot imagine^" said Marie sombrely. 

Instead of putting on the gloves, however, Jean, as soon 
as he had carefully closed the door, placed his first finger 
ailongside his nose, conspirator fashion, and said, " I have 
found him." 

"Who I Bart" 

" But yes, Bar. He is dead. He was shot in the Quer- 
hoal woods. See 1 " And he took out of a drawer a screw 
of paper which, when he had opened it, proved to contain a 
number of small shot. " I found his body in the thickets 
behind the ch&teau. He had been dead three days. I dug 
those shot out of him." 

" But how on earth did he get there do you suppose; 
and who shot himt " 

" He must have swum across the river again that same 
night. And, as to who shot him, you remember the pigeon 
that sacr^ p'tit ci^vj of a Raoul shot and Marie buried t " 

I nodded. I cotdd see her burying it as he spoke. 

" Well, to make quite sure, I dug it up and picked the 
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shot out of it also. There they are." And he produced 
another screw of paper. " They are just the same, you see." 

'' So that it was that little beast Baoul, you suppose t " 

" Of course. As a matter of fact anyone can get those 
cartridges, but no one shoots at Querhoal but Baoul." 

" I wonder what he did it for? " 

" God knows. Perhaps Bar howled at hinou Perhaps he 
thought he'd lived long eoioagh. Perhaps he did it for fun. 
As you say, he's a beast." 

*' Have you told Marie? " 

"No. Shall I? OrshaUIleaveitaaitis?" 

" I think she would sooner know he is really dead than 
be in doubt about it; and, besides, she blames you for it at 
present." 

" That matters nothing. But if you think it better, I 
wiU tell her." 

I thought it better; and, after putting away his two 
paper screws of shot, he went down then and there and 
brought her up to his room, and told her how he had found 
the old dog's body in the bushes behind Querhoal. 

" And what was it killed him, Jean? " she asked angrily. 

" He was shot." 

"Who shot him?" 

" I presume it was Baoul. No one else is allowed to 
shoot at Querhoal but him." 

" I hate Baoul, and the first time I see him, I shall tell 
him what I think of him," she said hotly. " But I am glad 
you told me, Jean, for I put it down to you. I am sorry. 
My poor old Bar I Do you think he would suffer, Jean ? " 

" No," said Jean decisively, thoogh upon what ground I 
knew not. " He would die instantly. He was so very old, 
the shock would kill him." 

"You buried him? " asked Marie. 

" Yes, I buried him." 

" My pow, dear old dog ! And I cannot oven tend his 
grave." 

Now it happened that the very next day, being Thurs- 
day, we were fishing aj^ain in the punt on the upper stream 
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aboye the weir. We had heard occaaioiial shots in the 
woods, and when there came one at no great distance away 
Marie begged us to shout all together in hopes of attracting 
the sportsman, as she wanted to speak to him. And pre- 
sently Baoul stood on the bank looking down on us with his 
Mipercilions smile, neat and trim and dandyfied as before. 

" (rood-day, Mademoiselle and Messieurs ! Qood sport, 
I hopet " he said lightly, as though we were a pack of 
children. 

" Say then, murdeorer," cried Marie, " why did you shoot 
my dog!" 

He seemed somewhat taken aback at this brusque salute. 

*' I didn't know it was your dog, Ma'm'selle," he said 
after a pause. 

"Why did you shoot him, murderer f" 

" Why did he come howling at my door at midnight! " 
mtked the young man angrily. 

" Because he hated you, I suppose, murderer, as I hate 
you." 

*' Permit me to inform you that you are very rude, 
Ma'm'selle." 

" Better to be rude than tx) be a murderer." 

''Pshaw I An old dog 1" 

" He was wortli aiz of his murderer," she cried. ** I wish 
for you, Monsieur, that you may die as he did." 

" Marie 1 " said Jean below his breath. And Qeorge said 
*' Mon dieul " 

"Merci, Ma'm'sellel All in good time," said Raoul, 
and tossed his gun over bis shoulder and turned on his heel 
and strode away. 

" Murderer ! Murderer 1 Murderer I " flung Marie 
after him by way of a parting volley, and then she threw 
herself down in the punt and sobbed with her face in her 
hands. 

But presently she raised herself up and said, " Now I 
feel better. I have done what I could for Bar. Aliens, 
mes enfants! Fish, fish, or you will fast to-morrow. 
Charles, mon ami, unless I am mistaken, there is something 
on my hook, and you are neglecting it shamefully." 
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This, then, as I have told it, waa the beginning of my 
intercourse with the houses of Kerhuel and Querhoal. It 
became, in course of time, a somewhat tangled web, but shot 
with threads of gleaming gold, and stained, alas 1 with blood, 
both innocent and guilty. 

Marie wae at this time seventeen, (Jeorge eighteen, and 
Jean nineteen or thereabouts, and it was the year of grace 
1 867. And the year of di^ace, the year of the Bed Deluge, 
lay just three years ahead — ^for some of ua. 

Jean was, if anything, short in stature for his age, but of 
sturdy, powerfid build. His face aihowed much determina- 
tion, but no beauty except such as came from two bold, true 
eyes. He posseaaed a fiery temper, which only blamed out 
occasionally, and I do not remember ever seeing it blaze to 
any great extent on his own account. Both in manner and 
speech he was more like the average English public-school 
boy than the product of a French lycie. George, on the 
other hand, was the priest-trained pupil to the core. He 
was much younger than his brother and sister in everything 
except actual years, and so deficient was he in backbone and 
self-reliance that both Jean and Marie in their moments of 
annoyance, which were of frequent occurremce, addressed 
him aa " B^b«.'' 

Our friendship grew apace, and I knew, at that time, too 
little of the manners and customs of French life to under- 
stand how very different were the conditions that fostered it 
from what they might, and, if the matter had rested with M. 
le Pere Leaieur, they would and should have been. I believe 
that astute and far-seeing gentleman even went the length 
of remonstrating with Mme. de Kerhuel on the unparalleled 
liberty she allowed her daughter. But Madame was mis- 
tress in h^ own house^-of her own side of it, at all events 

and the priestly remonstrance, uttered, I am sure, in the 
suavest manner and in the most dulcet of tones, apparently 
fell flat, for no restrictions were imposed on Marie. The 
girl always had played with her brothers. Why should her 
freedom be limited because her brothers had a frieiod who 
happenjed to be the aon of one of Madame's own dearest 
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friends t And then, and perhaps chiefly, she was a Pro- 
testant, and so had never suffered, in mind or body, the 
crampiDg fetters and prudish trammels of the convent school 
— ^than which, I suppose, there is only one more objectionable 
system of education, and tiiat is the lyeSCy especially if its 
direction be in the hands of the Jesuit brotherhood. 

All too soon my holidays were over, but when I stood 
on the deck of the Southampton boat and waved my final 
farewells to my mother's responsive handkerchief on St. 
Malo mole, I could not but feel — and I remember well the 
slightly guilty sense of it — ^that, dear as my mother was to 
me, and never dearer than now, when I was leaving her all 
alone, she no longer reigned supreme in my heart as she had 
done hitherta For Marie de Kerhuers sweet face and 
laughing eyes swam in between us, and I would have given 
much at that moment to know whether the sweet face and 
the laughing eyes felt Beauch^ juat a little bit the lonelier 
for my absence. 

Possibly my mother knew and nnderstood and was con- 
tent^ for she and Marie had become very dear friends. I 
have reason to believe that it was so. But at Uiat time my feel- 
ings and hopes and aspirations, on this subject at all events, 
were as shyly hidden as though it were a capital crime for a 
boy to fall in love with the loveliest and most charming 
girl he had ever seen. I had met plenty of mice girls before, 
but, havinig no sisters and being quite unversed in women's 
ways, I had always fought rather shy of them. With the best 
of my fellows I could hold my own ; but girls, as girls, were 
rartB ava, and belonged to a branch of the higher sciences 
which had not yet come within the scope of my studies. 
Marie's free and delightful camaraderie was a revelation to 
ma She entered my heart and took possession of it. I think 
DOW, as I thought then, as I shall never oeaee to think, that 
ahe was the brightest and most beautiful and most winsome 
creature Ood ever made. 

And no better thought can boy or man have in his heart 
than that. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

t GET SOME GOOD ADVICE, BUT DO NOT ACT ON IT. 

t 

I MUST touch but lightly on the doiu^ of the next two yean, 
for every hour waa bringing us nearer to the terrible times 
which were to be for ua, bb for so many others, times of end- 
ings and beginnings, times of dreadful loss and wondrous 
gains, times of downsettings and uprisings, times of life 
through death ; and, in the fulness of time, of peace and joy 
through deadly strife and the red horror of war. 

For me they were years of close, hard work, brightened 
all through with the great hopes that were working in me. 
The golden spur kept my neck tight to the collar, and the 
dulness of the crawlikig months in London served but to 
throw into more vivid relief the meteoric golden days I 
spent in Brittany. 

The first boat that left Southampton as soon, as term 
time ended inevitably found me pacing her deck as though 
the expenditure of a certain amount of personal energy on 
my part would compaas a swifter passage of the waste that 
lay between me and my heart's desire. Many invitations I 
hfid from college friends to pass yacatioQS with them at 
their homes, but never one did I accept, for all their homes 
combined could not offer what I hungered and thirsted for, 
and found only at Kerhuel. And, safely arrived at home, 
after as short a. rest there as would visibly satisfy my dear 
mother that no ill effects had as yet resulted from my close 
application to class-roo<n and hospital ward, I was on the 
road to the chateau, knowing already, indeed, £hat all waa 
well with them there, but eager as ever to see with my 
own eyes the bright face, and to hear with my own ears 
the sweet voice, of the brightest and sweetest girl in all 
the world. 

Brighter and sweeter and dearer she grew each time I 
%w her, though each time it took me three much begrudged 
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day» to eliminate the " Monsieur *' from our intercourse. 
After that we got back to within appreciable and much 
appreciated proximity to the old friendly footing; and the 
days passed all too quickly. 

Madame de Kerhuel's welcome never came short by so 
much BB a hair's breadth of what I w^mld have had it. She 
could not but know my feelings. The never-failing warmth 
of her greeting, aifed ol her interest in all my doings, fed my 
hopes and revived the courage which Marie's formal " Mon- 
sieor " used to damp somewhat at firs^. But I came in time 
to understand that this last was only a temporary outwork 
of maiden modesty, and meant nothing more than that 
Marie was no longer the simple school-girl who tripped with 
bare feet across the weir right into my heart that first day 
we met 

Jean grew bigger and broader, but in manner and dis- 
position changed very little. During my second autumn 
vacation he was looking f<Mrward with no pleasant anticipa- 
tions to his approaching " service," the length of which the 
annual drawing in January would determine. The pros- 
pect of the rigorous restraint and cast-iron discipline alzeady 
threw their shadow oo his restless spirit. He argued 
gloomily that» as he had never in his life won a prize in any 
lottery he had ever gone in for, it was too much to expect 
that this one would prove any exception to the rule. He 
considered himself cast for the full tale of years, and behaved 
accordingly. 

Oeorge, grown lean and tall, had still a year before his 
time came, and was not much troubled at thoughts of it. 
Discipline came natural to him. His more amenable nature 
had learned to obey unquestiondngly, and so far had known 
no revolt. Be anticipated no difficulty in getting through 
his time with the least possible inconvenience to himself, if 
with no great advantage to his country. 

" All youVe got to do, Jean, is to stick in with the ser- 
geanta Give them as much drink as they can carry, once a 
month or so, and they'll make things all right for you," was 
his advice. And Jean's reply was to the effect that he'd be 
hanged if he'd do anything of the kind* 
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"I'll do my duty to the best ot my power, ajid stand 
their racketing as well aa I can," he said, '' but suck up to 
the hectoring brutes and buy their goodwill with drink or 
anything else ! I'll see them shot first." 

His forebodings were fully realised. He drew a bad 
number, and had joined the colours before I returned in 
the spring. 

Of Godefroi, the elder half-brother, we saw very little 
except at meal times. He had his own circle of friends, 
and devoted his time to the management of the mill and 
the Kerhuel property, which would be his when Madame 
came into her own, and which in the meantime formed the 
livelihood of the family. Whenever I did meet him he was 
always pleasantly courteous, but had not much to say to me. 
He had doubtless had ample opportunity of learning that 
Madame was head of her own side of the house, and thab 
no interference with her views availed to alter them, and 
so he confined his atteniions to his own affairs and his own 
pleasures. 

My mother had found many old friends in Dinan, though 
noDie dearer than those at Kerhuel, and had in addition 
made many new ones. She was still young in years, in spite 
of her tall son, and the inestimable blessing of a caJm and 
quiet disposition conserved all her good looks, and indeed 
made her look younger than she was. No one had so far 
come in between us — on her side at least. And Marie never 
came between us, in the sense of disuniting us, in the very 
smallest degree. On the contrary, when, in due time, I 
told my mother all my hopes and wishes, they served but to 
draw us closer together, for, as I have said, she loved Marie 
very dearly. 

" I have seen it all along, my boy," she said, " and I 
could wish you no better wife nor myself a dearer daughter. 
Marie is her mother over again — ^well, yes, perhaps even 
more beautiful than Anna was — ^and Anna was my dearest 
friend, and is so still." 

" Has Madame any idea? " I began* 

" Why, of course, child. Do you suppose any mother 
oould see a handsome young man " 
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'* Ahem ! " 

"Don't be foolish. You are good-looking, C?harlie, 
almost as good-looking as your father was; and she is the 
loveliest girl I know. You will make a pretty pair. Anna 
and I have discussed the matter many timee/' 

** Then Madame does not object? " I asked aimously. 

" Object? Why should she object? All she wants is 
Marie's happiness and well-being, and if you can give her 
those her mother will be more than satisfied. But," she 
continued, with a slight knitting of the brow, " it is just as 
well you should know that you are not the only one who 
aspires to Marie de Kerhuel." 

" Why, who? " 

" M. le Comte de Querhoal has formally, and through no 
less a person than M. le P^re Lesieur, requested permission 
for his grandson Raoul to pay his addresses to Marie." 
And what did Madame say to that? " 
She said she would never, on any consideration, consent 
to her daughter marrying Raoul, and she told the Cure 
plainly that Marie detested the young man. The matter 
has caused a good deal of bad feeling between, the two houses. 
Not that there was ever any love lost between them. But 
it has created some trouble at Kerhuel also. Godefroi and 
George side with the CttrS." 

'' And Jean? " 

*' Jean was never very amenable, as you know. But for 
quite twelve months before he left home he threw off all 
control in religions matters, and the feeling between 
him and M. le Cur^ has been very strained. But surely you 
must have noticed that yourself? Has he never spoken of 
it?" 

** Jean was not in the habit of speaking of his feelings, 
but I remember him walking out of the room one day when 
he saw M. Lesieur coming up the road." 

" M. le Cnr6 feels very sore at losing his hold on him. 
I don't like that man, Charlie," she said confidentially. 

'' I doubt if M. le Cure will lie awake of a night in con- 
sequence, mother mine. On the other hand, he is nothing 
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to lis, and I do not see that we need trouble ourselves about 
him." 

" He is a Jesuit," she said, with a doubtful shake of the 
head, " and a Jesuit with a fixed idea sticks at nothing." 

" And what do you imagine to be M. le Curb's fixed idea, 
mother?" 

** To control, aa far as possible, the fortune that will some 
day be Madame de Kerhuel's. While he had Jean and 
George safe in his hands, he could look forward to controlling, 
to some extent at all events, the reversion of two-thirds of 
it, you see. If he could have married Marie to Raoul he 
would have stood a good chance of the whole in time. Now 
he is reduced to one-third, and that is the root of the bitter- 
ness that is in him." 

''You and Madame have evidently diacuased matters 
down to the ground." 

" Anna has been much troubled about it. Do you know, 
Charlie, I really think she would be delighted to see you and 
Marie safely married, just to put an end to any hopes they 
may have in that quaiter." 

" Come, this is distinctly encouraging." 

" I do not see what he can do, but I am quite sure he 
will do anything and everything he can to oppose you." 

" I'll punch his head if he tries," I declared. 

" A priest of the Roman Church may be, and often ia, a 
thoroughly good man and a gentleman. But a Jesuit, a 
Jesuit with an overmaatering idea, I do not like," she said 
didactically. " A man who adopts as one of the tenets of 
his creed that the end justifiea the means is a very dangerous 
man to quarrel with." 

" Don't you worry about him, mother. If Madame 
gives me the right to look after Maiie, and Mane consents, 
it will take more than fifty Father Lesieurs to keep me from 
her. Shall I ask her permission at once! " 

'* If you are sure of Marie's feelings." 

" Ah I Who can be sure until he has put the question 
and received his answer! Do you-— do you think there is 
anyone else, mother ? " 
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'' I do not think ao, my boy. I have never seen her so 
friendly with anyooie as with yourself." 

" There ia a difference between being friendly and being 
willing to marry one," I said. " I would sooner have waited 
till I had, at all events, some de&nite proepecte to offer her." 

" She will have no dowry to speak of till old M. Destour- 
nelles dies," said my mother in a businesslike tone. " But 
then she will have half a million franca, and as much more 
later." 

" That's the trouble. I have nothing to offer her yet, 
and she will have so much." 

" Yourself ! " said my mother, as though that counter- 
balanced everything on the other side. " And your proe- 
pects could not be better. You will have your M.B. and 
B.S. in October." 

" Hope so." 

** And the others will follow, and then ** 

** Well, I'll wait^ at all events, till those degrees are safe. 
Then I shall feel as if I had something solid to stand on." 

And I waited longer than I had any initenition of doing. 

Next day, as I was walking out to Kerhuel, I overtook 
my good friend M. Renel, also on his way there. He was 
exuberantly glad to see me back again, and we tramped 
along between the poplars, full of pleasant talk. Presently 
hove in sight M. le Cur6, on hia way back to the town. He 
stopped and greeted us with his usual jovial bonhomie, and 
looked as little like a deep-plotting achemer aa a well-fed, 
red-faced, jolly-looking gentleman in a nondescript garment 
and a broad-brimmed flat beaver could well look. 

" Ah, ah, Messieurs 1 Monsieur Olyn, what wouldn't I 
give to have springs in my feet as you have 1 Is it Londcm 
that agrees with you so well or Brittany? " 

" Both, M. le Cur6," I said. '* It's the nxbation of crops 
doeait.'' 

" Ah, yea I ITie rotatioti of crops t The ploughing and 
the sowing and the hoeing round the little green bboots of 
knowledge in London, and " 

"The slicing and the cutting and the separation of 
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joints and sinews. If ever you have an accident, M. le Ciir6, 
I hope you'll not forget me. A leg or an arm, now, or a 
pressure on the brain. I'm specially good on the braio " 

" Bloodthirsty youth," he smiled, " regarding everyone 
you meet as a prospective subject. When I feel any undue 
pressure on the brain I will promise to think of you ; but. 
mind, I do not promise to send for you. M. le Pasteur, your 
flock is well, and still true to its shepherd ? " 

'' I am obliged to M. le Cur6 for his interest in it. Never- 
theless I will make a pastoral visit." 

" To make sure that the wolf has not torn the tender 
lamb," laughed the Cure. ** Eh bien. Messieurs, I wish you 
good morning and good appetite for a very good breakfast." 
And he saluted us very courteously with the flat beaver and 
an elegant bow, and passed on. 

" His self-detecription is sufficiently precise," said M. 
Renel sententiously, as we walked on. 

" But he is harmless in your fold, M. le Pasteur? " 

" A Jesuit is never harmless, and least of all when moot 
he looks so." 

" What is he up to now? " 

'* The good of his Church, he would say. The aggrandise- 
ment of M. Lesieur, a less charitable verdict might pro- 
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"But how?" 

" You remember what I told you once before? The 
fathers of the Church never forget that our dear friend 
Madame de Kerhuel has much money coming to her, which 
must come in time to her children. They want that money 
kept in the right channels — ^that is to say, the channels thait 
lead down to the priestly coffers. The man who can bring 
that about will deserve well of Mother Church. M. le Cur6 
believes himself to be the man. He has been doing every- 
thing is his power to bring about an alliance between M. 
Raoul de Querhoal and otir dear young friend Mdlle. Marie." 
And he looked keenly at me as he spoke. 

"And Ma'm'selle?" 

" Ma'm'selle detests M. Raoul, and Madame will not hear 
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of it. But gapposing anything happened to Madame, 
Ma'm'selle might be very imoomfortably situated. There- 
fore " 

" Therefore, my dear M. Benel t " I aaked, aa he did not 
oontiime. 

" Therefore, my dear M. Glyn, if things are aa I have 
dared at times to hope between you and Mademoiselle, take 
your courage in both haoda and go forward. She ia one 
among ten thonsand, and aa good aa ahe ia beautiful, and aa 
beautiful aa she will be rich aomo day." 

" That ia the trouble, dear M. Renel. Marie will be 
rich, and I am comparatively poor. My profession is prac- 
tically all I shall have, and, aa you know, it is a slow and 
arduous olimb nowadays. I love her with all my heart and 
aool, but I cazmot go to her with quite empty hands." 

Tou may wait too long," he said anxiously ; and I saw 
kindly disposed he was to both of ua. 
I hope not. If I get my degreea this year, aa I hope to 
do, I will speak to her at Christmas." 

" If nothing happens meanwhile, that will do," he said. 
" One of the happiest days of my life will be the day I join 
yon two. I will keep it aa a holiday for all the rest of my 
life." 

" Tou are the very nicest paator I ever met, M. Reinel," 
I said ; and we tramped on in silence for a time, both 
occupied with our own thoughts. Then said M. Renel : 

"You see. Monsieur Jean has slipped through hia 
fingers^ ami M. le Cui6 feels very sore about it. I do not 
think very much of Jean's portion will ever enrich the 
Church." 

What started the ill-feeling f" I asked. 

It is hard to say. Jean was always very independent 
and somewhat uncontrollable, the exact opposite of his 
brother, who always seemed to me too much the other way " 
" M. le Cur6 possibly let him feel the bit, and he kicked 
over the traces. Jean would need a very delicate hand on 
the reins." 

" It is his nature, but I always liked him better than the 
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other. Do yoa hear from himt How does he get on in 
hiB service? " 

" He's pretty sick of it aJl. He seems to be constantly in 
hot water, and from the little he says I should say it's a 

somewhat rough experience." 

** I do not suppose he tells them very much at home, but 
I gathered that he was not very happy. George will get on 
better. The yoke comes natural to him. When does he 
go!" 

" After the New Year." 

" Will you, next time you write to M. Jean, Monsieur 
Charles," said the good little man, very impressively, and 
with his hand on my arm, " beg him to hold himself sternly 
in check. He is not of my flock, and perhaps he might re- 
sent advice coming from me. But I know his hasty temper, 
and I know somewhat of the extreme unpleasantness of 
his position. For his mother's and his sister's sake I would 
have no harm come to hinu" 

" Why, what harm should come to him, M. Benel t " I 
asked. 

" Ood knows," he said. " But, all the same, urge upon 
him to bear the unpleasantnesses quietly and manfully. 
They are but for a time, they will pass. Bid him think of 
his mother and sister." 

Marie, I thought, had never looked so charming, and 
never had she been kinder or more friendly towards me. I 
was sorely tempted to break my resolve and put my fortune 
— my lack of fortune — ^to the test, by telling her how dear 
she was to me, and how poor a thing the future would be to 
me unless she shared it. Had she been as poor as myself, I 
would have spoken then and there. But^ prospectively at 
all events, she was rich, and I waited. 

We spent quieter times at the ch&teau now that Jean's 
roving spirit waa bottled up in a trooper's uniform. Georee 
was immersed in his studies, and M. le Cur6 spent much time 
with him. 

" He is going to be a priest," said Marie, with much cchi- 
tempt in her voice. 
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We were sitting in the big window looking out over the 
mill and the river and the never-to-be-forgotteni weir, for 
her French maidenlioees forbade the thought of rambling 
ftbroad with me quite alone, as we used to do " when we were 
diildren.'' 

" I am not much aorprised. But I am sorry. It must be 
a disappointment to your mother." 

"Yes. There M. le Cure wins his game," she said a 
little bitterly. " Gkorge says he is going to be a cardinal 
before he dies." 

" It 16 a great ambition," I said. " Perhaps Jean will 
oompeasate by becoming a general." 

" Jean will never be a general," she said. *' He hates the 
army." 

" What has he set his mind on f Whatever it is, he'll get 
there, I should say." 

" He wants to ramble far and wide and be m diacoverer." 

" I remember, that was his old idea." 

" It has always been the wish of his life, and nothing 
else will make him happy." 

" But Oeorge still talks as if he had to serve his time like 
the rest." 

" He goes for short service, but if he hae not become a 
priest by the time he ia twenty-six then he haa to go back 
and complete the full term." 

" It's an awful break in a man's life." 

" Yes; yon are truly happy in England to have no con- 
scription. Jean, I fear, is not enjoying himself. Does he 
ever write to you t " And she looked at me steadfastly. 

" Yes, occasionally ; but he never says much in the way ol 
complaint. He is not one to show his feelings." 

" I mifls him terribly, now that he is gone," she said. " I 
never knew how dear he was to me, and how much a part of 
my lifa" 

** I've half a mind to run over to Quercy and see him." 

" Oh, do, Charles," she said, laying her hand impul- 
sively on my arm. "It would give him such very great 
pleasure,' 
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" I will. I wonder if George would care to come f " 

" It's possible he may think he'll be there quite soon 
enough. They are going to try and get him into the same 
regiment as Jean." 

" That should make thinjgs pleasanter for botli of them«'' 

" We hope so/' she said. " I wish I could go and see my 
dear Jean also. I know he is not happy. He does not say 
so — to us. But there is no enjoyment of life in his lettera, 
and I'm afraid I oan read between the lines." 

"Why shouldn't you and Madame go with ust That 
would be very jolly. It would cheer the old boy up moire 
than fifty visits from me." 

" You shall suggest it to the mother. It would mean three 
days. Quercy is a stupid place to get to, and the journey 
would take the beert part of a day, and that would give us 
one whole day there." 

Madame was deep in discourse with M. Benel beside the 
fireplace. As soon as I saw a propitious opening I struck in 
with: 

" Dear Madame, I am thinking of running over to 
Quercy to see Jean. Why should not you axid Mademoiselle 
Marie come also, and afford him the greater treat? " 

" It is a good idea," said M. Renel. 

Madame seemed pleased with the suggestion, but 
thoughtful. She turned preaently to M. Renel and asked : 

" You think it is a good idea, my friend ? " 

" lYuly, but — ^you had better write first. Monsieur 
Charles, and get M. Jean's own views as to what day would 
be suitable for him. He is not his own maater, you know, 
and he cannot by any means do what he would." 

" I will write to him as soon as I get home," I said. And 
Marie clapped her hands at thought of the coming excur- 
sion. 

Oeorge, when he came down from his own room, where 
he was deep in his studies, approved the plan, but with no 
great enthusiasm. 

" I hope he won't fix on next Sunday," he said. " I have 
promised M. le Cur^ to go with him to the Celebration at 
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Dol. The Cardinal-Archbiafaop i« to be there, and he is to 
present me to him/' 

" I would sooner see Jean than all the cardinals in the 
world and the Pope thrown in," said Marie. 

" Of coune you would, ma ch^rie," said (Seorge drilj. 
** It is natural. To a little heretic, cardinals, and even popes» 
cannot possibly appeal. With me it is different." 

I wrote to Jean that night, and in due course reoelved 
his reply. It ran thus : ^ 

** Mt dbab Ghables, — 

" Yes, I would much like a visit from you, but 
the only day I can fix is next Sunday, the 18th. I am 
at the moment fairly free from punishments, but God 
only knows what may happen in the meantime. I am 
sorry this clashes with Oeorge's engagement with the 
Cardinal-Archbishop, but he will enjoy his company 
much more than he would mine. How dearly I would 
like to see the little Marie and my dear mother I can- 
not tell you. But beg them not to come here. It would 
give them no pleasure, but the contrary. It is some- 
what of a chance even my being able to spend the after- 
noon with you. A trooper may propose, but the gods — 
or, rather, those devils of sergeant-majors — dispose, and 
their disposition is, as a rule, of the most evil. But if 
you care to take the chance yourself, I would dearly like 
to see you. Oo straight to the Hotel de France, secure 
a private room, and order such a meal as you see fit for 
two o'clock. Call it what you like so long as it is good. 
Tell Maman and the little Marie that I shall enjoy 
seeing them at Christmas a thousand times more thaa 
seeing them here, nor do I think they would enjoy thb 
visit. No more now. Au revoir till the 18th. 

"Yours, 

JXAH." 

Marie demanded a sight of this letter, and I had no 
alternative but to hand it to her. She was inclined to be 
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cast down at it and to brocd over it. But Madame took 
a more seneible view. 

" I am not sure but he is right, Charles," she said. " I 
know he dislikes all the surroundings of his present life. He 
does not want us associated with them. It is perhaps 
natural. And he will get eight days with us at Christmas. 
We must all look forward to that. Mon dieu ! I wish he 
was back with us for good." 

Geoige did not seem greatly put oat at the visit being 
fixed for the very day on which he could not ga He ex- 
pressed regret, indeed ; but it did not strike me as very deep, 
for he was looking forward to meeting the Cardinal-Arch 
bishi^ at Dol as one of the great occasions of his life 
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PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF. 

I BSACBVD Quercy on the Sftturday evening, and went to the 
H6tel de France ; and next morning I secured a private room, 
and ordered such a meal as I thought would suit Jean, for 
two o'clock. Then I strolled out to have a look at the town. 

It struck me as gloomy and uninteresting. I looked into 
the cathedral church, where a great crowd of country- 
women in very big white caps, and a few grizzly-faced men 
in their best stiff Sunday blouses, were stolidly watching 
the back of a gorgeously attired priest at the high altar, and 
following his incantations aa best they might. I crossed the 
deserted market-place, and passed tiirough the square, of 
which the theatre occupied the most of one side and caf^s 
all the others, and the caf^ overflowed on to the sidewalks 
with handsomely dressed officers of all ages and shapes and 
sizes. To glance through the windows was like looking 
through the glass pane of a teeming beehive, and gave one 
a sense of ceaseless movemeivt; while to put one's head 
inside the door provoked a stare of astonishment at the 
audacity of a person in ordinary attire so greatly daring, 
and filled one's ears with the discomforts of a pandemonic 
gabble. 

I passed on through lower quarters of the town, where 
the caf& were of a different order, and would, I supposed, 
be filled later on by the common rank and file ; and so in time 
found my way to the bsrracks, a huge, forbidding building, 
which even at a distance conveyed an impression of bare 
discomfort. 

I watched the men hanging listlessly from the open 
windows, and the others who presently began streaming 
eagerly out towards the town, and I wondered if I should 
know my friend in his uniform even if I chanced to come 
across him. But I thought I would recognise Jean's sturdy 
figure and frank face^ and straight, true eye , even under the 
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eavea of a brass helmet, and so I stood and watched for his 
coming. Wheil two o'clock boomed from the cathedral 
tower I made up my mind I had missed him after all, and 
hurried back to the hotel. 

But he had not yet arrived. The waiter asiked if he 
should send up the breakfast I had ordered for two o'clock. 
I told him my friend must have been detailed, I would rin§ 
as soon as he came. At half-past two the waiter came 
quietly in again, apparently to see if I had fallen' asleep. 

" I'm sorry my friend is so late, gallon," I said. " Just 
tell the chef to do the best he can. He can't be long sow." 

*' Is Monsieur's friend miiitairet " asked the waiter^ with 
sympathetic interest. 

" Tes; in the 17th Dragoooa" 

'' Officer, Monsieur f " 

" No; he is doing his servioe.'* 

'' Ah, they are strict, very strict somefcimes. Monsieui 
may have had his leave cancelled — a dosen things. It ia 
often so. We will do all possible, Monsieur." And I 
waited patiently, while I knew the pleasaait little breakfast 
I had prepared was spoiling downfltaira 

It was close on four o'clock before Je«B came hurriedly 
in, and I was glad I had not waited near the barracks in 
hopes of knowing him. 

He looked imposingly big in his horse-tailed helmet and 
epaulettes, and very bulky about the 1^ with their 
voluminous trou8er»— red doth above and black leather 
below — and heavy boots with spurs. 

" Enfin, Monsieur who arrives I " said the waiter, ap- 
pearing in his wake. 

'* Yes, hurry things up, gargon, and do the very best 
possible—" 

" Under the circumstances," added Jean grimly. ** My 
dear old boy, you see how well it was that Marie and my 
mother did not come. One can never teU from one hour to 
another how one may be situated in this accursed hole. 
But I'm mighty glad to see you, Charlie, it's like coming 
to the surface again just to see your face. How are tbey ail 
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looking and feeling at home? God ! What wouldn't I give 
to be back there and done with all this infernal business I 
You'll excuse me, old chap, won't you! " And ho dropped 
his helmet and sword into one comer, and flung his big 
gloves into another, and loosened his belt and tunic. " I'll 
feel more like myself when I've got rid of some of these 
bonds and fetters." 

" Take off your boots and trousers too, if you feel like it, 
my child," I said. "They look moaistroualy unnatural 
somehow. Who were they made for, and was the man who 
made them sober % " 

" They were made for Trooper X, of the 17th Dragoons, 
and I think I'd better keep the trousers on. No one oould 
say they're too tigfat»" he said, " but the boota are beajrtly 
uncomfortable. Off they go. I'd give ten years off the 
other end of my life, Charles, to get putting on an old suit 
and never seeing those damned things again." 

" That doesn't sound too patriotic, my boy." 

** Patriotic i Do you imagine they manufacture patriots 
in the French army f " But the entrance of the waiter with 
the soup interrupted any further outflow of eloquence on 
his part, and we discussed home matters till the meal — 
wonderfully preserved, I am bound to say — ^was finished, 
and we were left alone with coffee and cognac and cigars. 

" Now, old boy," I said, " you're not happy in jrour work 
hera I know that from your letters." 

" Happy I " he said. " Can a man be happy in hellt 
And that's what it is to me, Charles. It's hell, hell, hell 1 
And I've got four years more of it." And his face was full 
vi the intensest hatred of it all. " I have been tempted 
many times to blow out my brains. I have been tempted 
many more times to blow out several other people's." 

" Why, what's wrong! " 

''Wrong! Everything's wrong. The whole system's 
wrong, from top to bottom. I came here," he said slowly, 
" determined to do my duty and put up with everything 
without a murmur. I knew it would be rough, but I could 
rough it ae well as another. But I did expect to be treated 
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as a hiiTnan being — that at least. That seemed to me tlie 
irreducible minimum. I did not suppose they could get 
much below it. But they do, my friend. Why, a dog's life 
is nothing to it. Ordinary slavery is philanthropy to it. 
It is degradation of the very worst, and it turns men into 
devils." 

" But," I said, in much surprise, " is what you are telling 
me the rule, or is it special to the Quercy treatment t " 

" That I can't say, for I've had no experience except of 
the Quercy treatmeot. It is probably mudi the same else- 
where. It may be anyway. It depends entirely on the 
officers. Their power is absolute — ^lif e and death, and heaven 
and hell ; and here it's hell. The explanation of the whole 
matter is very simple. Things have been, running very loose 
in the army for years past. The way the Pruasdana have 
knocked Austria into a cocked hat has scared our people at 
headquarters. They are trying now to brace matters up 
with a round turn. They are trying to remedy the evil 
effects of ten years of looseness in the half of no time, and 
it's a stiff job. And the officers don't, as a rule, second them. 
They've got used to being lazy, and they shirk the collar. 
They want better results^ no doubt, but they don't want to 
do the hard work. Everything is left to the sergeants, and 
ours are a set of devils. They've been through the mill 
themselves long since, and been brow-beaten and bxillied and 
hounded till every spark of humanity has been ground out of 
them. And as they were treated so they treat us. Train- 
ing I " he said bitterly. " It might be training of the very 
best. As it is, it is a simple, absolute degradation." And 
the last word hissed out like a curse. " Bon dieu ! " he said 
again, " if there was a war, you'd see some strange things — 
that is if other depots are like this of Quercy." 

This all sounds pretty bad, Jean. Is there no remedy ? " 
Remedy? Yes. A war that will sweep the whole 
cursed thing away for ever. I can tell you onie thing, men 
ami, if ever there is a war, the sergeants' mess of the 17th 
Dragoons won't know itself after the first battle. It will be 
wiped out — ^from behind — and some of the officers too." 
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That strikes one as rather horrible, you know/' 
Of coarse it's horrible. So is cutting oat a cancer, I 
believe. The only fault I would find with it is that it's 
sharp and quick, whereas the longest drawn torture would 
not compensate for what they make us suffer every hour of 
the day and night almost." 

" Tes, it is true,'^ he said, unconsoioasly answeoring my un- 
spoken thought& " It absolutely spoils one's better nature. 
It lowers one lower thsn the brutea" 

Now all this troubled me greatly, both on Jean's own 
account and from fear lest it should all teaad towsrds some 
catastrophe which might bring dire distresis to those who 
were still dearer to me than Jean himself. 

I drew from him, with no little difficulty and only by the 
most persistent questioning, some details of his daily iarials, 
and in his own words they seemed to amount to this : 

" Of the daily work I say nothing, much of it is filthy 
and disgusting. Of the companionship nothing also. Those 
things are much what I expected. They are perhaps some- 
what worse thaa I expected in some particulars; but all 
that is nothing. The root of the trouble lies with the 
officers. If they did their duty, instead of wasting their 
time round the town and delegating all their powers to men 
whose only idea of using it is for the swelling of their own 
pride and positions and pockets, things might be different. 
On the one side you have men of infericnr education with 
absolute powers of inflicting punishments of the most gall- 
ing character, men who are always on the make either in 
cash or kind — ^for when you don't buy off a punishment the 
fact of their inflicting it commends them to their superiors 
as energetic officers worthy of promotion. And on ihe other 
side you have men in many cases infinitely better educated 
than themselves, whom they therefore take special delight 
in bullying and, as they say, " breaking " ; men absolutely 
without the power of appeal to any higher authority, men of 
honour and self-respect God help them, they soon lose it 1 
Under such conditions what can you expect but hell t And we 
get it. It is the flagrant injustice that bites. Punijahment 
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fairly demrved any man can suffer in silence. Punishment 
inflicted capriciously by a bullying ruffian not fit to train a 
dog, and inflicted out of spite, or a desire to earn promotion, 
or to squeeze constantly increasing sums of money out of 
you I My friend, n£ay you never know the bitterness of it ! 
It turns one's heaxt to gall." 

I could minister no conBolatioa to these bitter wounda 
I could only beg him, for the sake of those at home, to bear 
himself like a man. 

'' Like a block of wood," he said. '' It is not man's work 
to suffer these things." 

" Well, like anythinig you choose. Only keep that fiery 
temper of yours in check. You have managed it so far." 

" It has Been tried to the last point at times." 

*' I am sure of it. The more honour to you for having 
kept so tight a hand on it. Possibly things may improve 
somehow." 

" I doubt it," he said gloomily. 

''They are trying to get George into your regiment. 
Do you advise it^ or shall he go elsewhere) " 

" I have thought of that a good deal," he said. " If I 
knew that things were different elsewhere, I would say send 
him anywhere sooner than hera But I fear they are much 
the same everywhere. Human nature, such aa it is in officers 
and sergeants, is probably much the same all round. And in 
that case my own experiences here may be useful to him. I 
can put him up to things which he would have to learn by 
bitter e3[perience himself elsewhere." 

*' Yes, that is what we supposed.'' 

** I don't want you to tell all this to the home people^ 
Charles," he said. " It would only make the mother and 
Marie unhappy. I have tried my best to keep it out of my 
letters, but " 

" Marie, at all events;, fears that you are having a hard 
time of it." 

" Dear little girl," he said. " We were always such 
good friend& Do you know, Charles, I have hoped at 
tim e s " He stopped and looked at me. 

** Hoped what, my dear t " 
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** I have hoped that you and Marie might come together. 
Perhaps I ought not to have said it—" 

" It ia the greatest hope of my life, Jean I " And we 
gripped hands on it heartily. 

He brightened over the diacuaaion of this and other homo 
matters, uid by the time he roae to go was decidedly more 
cheerful. He eveo laughed as he girded himself into his 
trappings. 

" It may amuse you to know that I am at the present 
moment undergoing confinement to barracka. In itself 
that is a trifling punishment, and I decided that it should 
not stand in the way of my enjoying your society for an 
afternoon." 

** And what had yon done to earn that distinctiont " 

** Nominally it was for quarrelling. The fellow in the 
next bed to me came home drunk last night and innsted on 
trying to get into my bed, and I can tell you there's no room 
to spare. I threw him quietly on to his own bed three times, 
and the fourth time I gave him a crack on the head in addi- 
tion. He got nothing — except the bang on the head I I 
got a week'a stoppage of leava Two days before I had de- 
clined to lend the sergeant of the week one hundred franca. 
He's already had a thousand from me at different times, and 
it seemed to me a poor investment since I got no benefit 
whatever from it." 

" And how did you manage to get out! " 

** I tipped the corporal of the week to say I was on stable 
duty if any inquiry was made for me, and now I'm leaviijfg 
early so as to be in in time to change my clothes before 
evening call." 

" I'm sorry you had to take any risks for the purpose of 
meeting me." 

" Oh, it's all right. I'll get in without any trouble. At 
first I wouldn't do anything of this kixid, but now I'm a 
hardened sinner." 

We went out together, Jean assuring me that it was the 
first pleasant day he had had since he came to Quercy, and 
thanking me very heartily for my visit. 

He stood outside the door for a couple of minutes to make 
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vure there was nothing undesirable about in uniform, and 
then we walked down the stree>t. 

He led me by back ways which avoided the square and 
the cafes; avoided even the streets which contained the 
troopers' drinking-dens, though we heard the clamour of 
their enjoyment, and passed some of them who had already 
got their quantum rolling homewards with linked arms aaad 
wandering legs and maudlin songs. 

We had reached the bridge leading over the river to the 
barracks, and had got as far as the second lamp an it, when 
we encountered a man in uniform swinging acron towards 
the town. 

" Sacr^ — nom de chien I " I heard, in a whisper of disgust 
at my side, as Jean's hand went rigidly up to the salute. 

" Tiens I " said the other, coming to an abrupt stand. 
''It is Trooper Kerhuel, is it notf What are you doing 
here, my nuuvt " 

" I have been seeing my friend here, Sergeant.'' 

" Is he of your family ? " 

'' I may say yea," said Jean. 

"It seems doubtful, however," said the sergeant sar- 
castically. " How is it, Monsieur? " turning to me. 

" I am hoping to have the honour of an alliance with the 
family of Monsieur de Kerhuel, M. le Sergeant," I said. 

" Ah, Monsieur is Prussian from his accenit." 

'* No, M. le Sergeant, I am English." 

" Same thing ! Damn all Englishmen I " he said, with 
withering contempt, and turned to Jean. " Trooper Ker- 
huel, I gave you a week's confinement to barracks this morn- 
ing ; you will report yourself to the sergeant-major for eight 
days salle-de-police. And take my advice, keep better 
company in futtire." Then, as Jean saluted once more, he 
turned and went on his way. 

" That's the kind of hog we have to submit to " 

began Jean. 

" How will it affect you if I go and punch his head ? " I 
asked, rankling under the sergeant's insults. 

" Do me no good, my boy, nor you either. Let it paA. 
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If you pnncb his bead you'd have to fight, and it's very 
doubtful if you'd get fair play. Your life is more valuable 
than his. The enjoyment I've had in your company is 
worth fifteen days sall&de-police." 

We went on to the barracks, and parted there with 
promises on my part to repeat the visit before very long. 

I strolled back across the bridge towards the hotel with 
my blood still boiling from that rascally sergeant's words, 
and on my way I passed through the square. The caf6s 
were all in full swing, and looked very gay and animated. 
The windows and doors were wide open, and I oould see and 
hear all that was going am At the further corner of the 
colonnade was one that seemed the special haunt of non-com- 
missioned officers. At a table near the open window, with 
his back to the door, sat the man whose head I was aching 
to punch. He was evidently of a cantankerous dispositiox^ 
for he was already in hot dispute with three other sergeants, 
one of his own regiment and two of the Line, whose table he 
seemed to have invaded. I passed through the open door 
and took a seat at a small round table behind mine enemy, 
who was too much occupied to notice me. 

I could not pick up the point of the dispute. It seemed, 
however, to turn on some point of etiquette. Possibly the 
late comer had insisted on placing himself where he could 
overhear a private chat between the other three. It gave 
me an idea. 

I beckoned to a scudding waiter. 
I want a bottle of champagne," I said. 
Champagne 1 Qui, Monsieur. Small bottle t " 

" No, large, and four glaasea" 

" Oui, Monsieur." 
He was gone so long that I knew they had had to send out 
for it. Champagne was not much in demand in a noorcom. 
cafe, where an order for " cognac fine " stamped a man as a 
bloated aristocrat. The unusualness of the proceeding was 
further indicated by the jingling flourish with which the 
little waiter set down the tray containing the bottle and the 
glasses before me, with much pride and an emphatiC' " Cham- 
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pagne, Monsieur I '' load enxmgh to be heard above the aor- 
rounding babel. 

I paid him and requested him to draw the oork. He 
brought me my change, and accepted fifty centimes for him- 
self with an air of confidential devotion to my interests that 
was infinitely diverting. He then drew the cork with a 
resounding pop that attracted still further attention, and 
with another emphatic, ** Champagne, Monsieur," he wiped 
up the drops and stood away to watch me begin on the 
bottle. I lifted the tray and placed it on the table where 
sat the four sergeanta Their dispute had died down into 
sullen growls. 

" Messieurs," I said, addressing the linesmen and the 
other dragoon, " will you do me the favour of joining me over 
a bottle of champagne f " 

The three brightened up into surprised cheerfulness. 
*' Mon dieu ! " said the dragoon, who was big and burly 
and jovial looking. " That is too good an offer to refuse. 
Monsieur is too kind." 

" Champagne ! " murmured the infantrymen. " Dieu- 
dedieu ! " 

** I wanted to consult you gentlemen on a point of 
manners," I said, filling glasses for the three and myself, 
and they assumed a look of extreme interest both in my 
words and my proceedings. " I am, gentlemen, as you per- 
ceive, an Englishman. My father was a colonel in the 
English army. He fought side by side with France in the 
Crimea. He was killed at the head of his regiment two 

years ago in India " 

" A brave man t " said the dragoon warmly. " Monsieur 
is to be congratulated." And the infantrymen murmured 
acquiescence. 

" A few moments ago I was walking in the street here 
with a friend of min«, whom I had travelled a hundred 
miles to see — tf trooper in your regiment. Monsieur." The 
sergeant bowed, as though the regiment, as represented by 
himself, was thereby honoured. " While we were walking, 
another dragoon came up, spoke to my friend, and addressed 
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myself. On my replying, he informed me that from my 
accent he perceived I was a Prussian " 

" Monsieur's accent is perfect/' said the dragoon. 

*' Quite manrellous 1 " murmured the Line. 

''I informed the gentleman that I was English. He 
replied : ' Damn all Englishmen 1 ' and advised my friend 
to keep better company in future. Now, I have the curi- 
osity to know whether such conduct is considered correct by 
other wearers of the uniform oi France t What do you say, 
gentlemen?'* 

" Nom-de-dieu I " said the dragoon; "a man like that 
ought to be kicked. But, Monsieur, we get some awful 
blackguards occaaon&lly, and when they are not actually 
under one's heels one cannot really be responsible for them." 

'' Quite so. It must be so in every army. But this man 
wore the uniform of a sergeant, and from a sergeant of 
French Dragoons ooe looks for conduct more correct than 
that. Isitnotsof" 

" Nom-do>dieu I " broke out the dragoon, " that is so. 
But, you know. Monsieur, there are sergeants and sergeants, 
and now and again one crawls up into the three stripes and 
forgets to leave the gutter behind him." And he snapped 
a defiant glance up table at the stormy face of the man who 
had insulted me. That exceedingly angry gentleman had 
sat in his corner chewing his moustache, as I could see by tiie 
mirror opposite, and sipping, with an attempt at noik- 
ehalanoe, at his tiny glass of cognac, which had long been 
exhausted. He coiild not get out without asking me to 
move, and this his temper would not permit him to do. 

" Why," I said, slightly altering my poedtion so that my 
eyes seemed to fall on him for the first time, " that is the 
very man who so insulted me." 

" I'm not a bit surprised at it^" growled the sergeant 
near me. " It's just what one would expect of him." 

Then, in the mirror, I saw the angry one stoop to pick up 
his helmet which he had placed on the floor. I heard the 
scrape of his chair on the floor, and supposed he had had 
enough of it. Next moment I was dragged violently out of 
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mj scat by my big friend, just as ihe other one's helmet, 
swung by the long horsetail plume, came crashing down on 
my chair with a force that would certainly have cracked my 
skull if I had been sitting there. 

" Ton pig-head I " shouted my man lifting ma up. " Is 
it murder you wantt " 

But I had got all the opening I needed, and almosb before 
the other had nsent from ihe swing of his blow my fists met 
his face with a crack-crack that made the hot blood in me 
tingle with joy. My right came against his nose, and my 
left against his right eye, and he sat down suddenly, with 
blood streaming from him. In am instant the place was in 
an uproar. Dragoons and linesmen sprang up. Cries of 
" Piou-piou ! " " Citrouilles I " broke out all round. My big 
sergeant caught me by the arm and swung me out through 
the door into the street. 

" Gk>, Monsieur; go quick ! " he said, and his face was 
full of enjoyment. "Tou have dozke well, nom-de-dieu! 
Very well 1 But he is a savage brute." 

** Here is my card," I said. " If he wants any more he 
can have it. But, remember, I will fight only with my 
fists." 

" He will not fight^ Monsieur. He was wholly in the 
wrong. It was that made him so mad." And he tore the 
card up into small pieces. 

" I will wait at the Hdtel de France till to-monxyw 
evening." 

" Bien, Monsieur, but go now, I beg of you — and thou- 
sand thanks ! " 

When I came to think it all over in cool blood, I regretted 
what I had done. Not as regards myself, but on Jean's 
account. If, as might well be feared, that brute of a ser- 
geant vented his spite on him in default of myself, Jean 
might have good cause to rue the day I visited Quercy. 
How well I had preached to my friend patience under insult, 
and what an egregious ass I had made of myself when my 
turn camel And yet I felt that to have left the matter 
where it was would have also left me somewhat contempt- 
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ible in my own eyes. As to possible consequences to myself, 
I was not greatly troubled. If my opponent deaired a 
further encounter, the offer must come from him. He had 
struck first, I had replied. We were even so far, but he had 
had decidedly the worst of it. If he wanted more fight, I 
would fight, but, as the challenged, the choice of weapons 
would bo mine, and the only weapons I would fight with 
would be my fista, and I would make a special stipulation 
against kicking. 

I waited patiently all next day, but no message reached 
me, and I left by the last very " petite-vitesse " night train 
for Bennes and home. 

At the chateau the following afternoon I was subjected 
to arbitrary and searching inquisitian by Marie. She 
wanted to know every possible particular as to Jean's looks, 
feelings, surrotmdings— everything. It taxed my ingeniuty 
to the utmost to tell her no actual lies and yet to hide the 
whole truth from her. But I felt it absolutely necessary 
to do 80, for to have made full disclosure of Jean's extreme 
discomfort and suffering would simply have meant laying an 
intolerable burden on her shoulders, without any possibility 
of lightening it on his. She and her mother would have 
fretted themselves ill at their helplessness, and no one would 
have been benefited. And so I dissembled with care : made 
much of Jean's enjoyment at seeing me and hearing all 
about them all : acknowledged that, from what he had told 
me, the path of a conscript was not strewn with roses : but as 
to the actual facts of the case said nothing. I cannot say I 
was satisfied with myself. The position was unpleasant and 
unnatural to me ; but there was no help for it, and I did my 
best. 

And I am afraid Marie was no more satisfied with me 
than I was myself. Her large eyes rested gravely on mo at 
times, and made me so extremely uncomfortable that I began 
to regret that I had ever gone to Quercy at all. Possibly she 
understood, however, for after a time ahe ceased to press me. 

" Does Jean advise George going into his regim^it^ if 
it can be manaf^ed t " she asked as a wind-up. 
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** He does. I put that question plainly to him, and he 
approves the idea." 

This seemed to reassure her somewhat, and I was mightily 
relieved when the ordeal was over. 

A few days later I received a few lines from Jean. He 
stated that for two days Sergeant Lebeau had not ediown up 
on parade, and when he did at last put in an appearance he 
brought with him a black eye. That had somehow to Jean's 
mind so immediately suggested me that he was bursting 
with impatienoe to know if I was the author of it. " If it is 
so, I shall be delighted, my boy," he wrote. " Just say yes or 
no in your next letter. Any particulan you shall give ma 
by word of mouth over our next meal together, to which I 
am already looking forward with the grea4>eat eagerness. 
And do not go worrying youiself with the idea that, if it is as 
I hope, he will vent his spleen on me. He seems under 
something of a cloud lately, quite apart from the black eye, 
and has been drafted on to the later comers, who are having 
a devil of a time of it. He treats every man in his peloton 
as though he were the giver of the black eye, and I am sorry 
for them. Except for the consequences to yourself, I wuik 
you had knocked his head off." 

This letter gave me much comfort. I have since had 
reason to believe, however, that in the largeness of his heart 
the dear fellow was acting to me as I had acted to Marie, 
and coniceaiing much for the sake of my peace of mind. 

August sped pa5t all too quickly, and in September I 
returned to my work, big with hope and intention for the 
coming examinations. 

The temptation to tell Marie all that was in my heart was 
almost overpowering; but I think she knew it all, and I 
had implicit trust in her. If she felt towards me as I hoped, 
she would wait for me to speak as soon as I felt it right to 
do so. If she did not so feel, she was absolutely free^ and it 
would be better that I had not spoken. 

As I bade her " Good-bye till Christmas 1 " her hand lay 
in mine for a moment, and I looked into her sweet, true eyes. 
They looked trustfully into my own. I thought I read her 
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heart in ihexn. I am sure she read mine. A spark from 
heaven shot from the liquid depths and stmck fire in my 
heart and set it plunging furiously. I bent and kissed the 
little white hand and hurried aw^ She was still at the 
door when I turned at the distant comer of the road. The 
white hand waved to me. I waved mine back. 

Before I saw her again, the beginning of the end had 
come, and that had happened which left its mark on all oui 
lives. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ROPBB P08TPONSO. 

Mt exaanin&tions came off in October. That I did so well 
in ihem as to cauae mj profeaaoTB much jubilation, and the 
ezpreanon of opinion that the final M.D. and M.S. degreea 
were as good as in my pockety though they were not actoally 
obtainable for another twelve months, was entirely due to 
Marie. 

When I looked lound at the intent and eager faces of my 
competitors, I wondered if any one among them had such a 
prize at stake as I had. The strength of my love for her put 
a fine point on all my knowledge and understanding, diffi- 
culties and obscurities vanished at thought of her and all I 
was striving for, and I came through trixunphantly. Three 
days before Christmas I packed my bag and set off with a 
rush, to which crawling express trains and wallowing rafts of 
steamers were simply clogs and hindrances, but painful 
necessities all the same. Even the wings of an eagle would 
have been somewhat inadequate 1 For my heart was already 
at Kerhuel, and I was telling Marie all that was in it, and 
seeking in her eyes the highest earthly prize a man may 
have. 

The wandering railway journey round by Rennes and 
Caulnes was not to be thought of. I went on to Dol, pro- 
cured the lightest two-wheeled nondescript vehicle aiK^ the 
strongest horse they had at the Grand Maison« and set off 
across country to Dinan. 

The weather was cold and hard, but there was fortunately 
no snow, and we rattled ajad bumped merrily along ways 
that in a softer time would have been impassable for mud. 
The fields looked chill and drear and empty, but overhead 
and on every side, in apple tree and oak, the mistletoe hung 
thick, in spite of hungry London and the steamer-loads that 
I had seen going there. And Christmas was only two days 
ahead, and Marie de Kerbuers bright face danced in frout 
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of the hone's joggling brown ears, and every clink of the hoof 
brought me nearer home and my heart's desire. 

My driver was a cheerful youth of sixty, with a face like a 
winter apple, and a flow of talk like the running of water 
from a tap. He talked incessantly, to myself, and to the 
horse, and even to the trees and hedgee» aiid finally found his 
most appreciative listener in himself, and was quite happy 
all the time. Of all his output I remember only two things. 
One was a long invective against the Emperor and all his 
doings, and that was addressed not to me but to the horse. 
It ran something like this : " Ah-ha, mon p'tit ! We shall 
see, we shall see. There are men and men, and this coquin 
of an Emperor he is but a man, and not much of a man at 
that. They are all as rotten as maggoty apples, I tell you, 
and one can't e^en make them into cyder. Bon dieu ! Put 
'em in the mill and grind 'em all up and they'd be good for 
nothing but manure, and not much good for that. Non, 
uon, it's a different kind of man we need, and all in the good 
God's time we'll have him. Napoleon? Ffutt I " And so 
on, and so on. I judged he was a staunch Legitimist, but 
I preferred my own pleasant thoughts to a discussion in 
which I should never have got the better of little Red 
Pippin, so he had it all his own way. And the other thing 
I recall was his bursting out suddenly : " Say then. Mon- 
sieur, what in the name of God do they do with all that 
mistletoe across there Y Do they eat itt " 

" No; they dance under it and kiss one another," I said. 

" Nom-de-dieu I The heathens I Thank God, we're not 
like that over here, we others I I made sure they ate it, 
and I made my old one cook some one day, but it was no 
good." 

We climbed the hill into Binan at last, and my mother 
and Josephine came rushing to my knock on the door. 

And then, when Fortune seemed smiling her bravest, and 
all my world seemed bright and happy, my little sun was 
clouded. For no sooner were our greetings over than I 
asked after the folks at Kerhuel, and my mother said, " My 
dear, I doubt if you will see Marie and her mother. They 
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were Bnmmoiied in great baste to Poltoa yesterday. 
Madame's father Has had a stroke, and they went off at a 
moment's notice. They called here in passing, and left their 
congratulations for you and their regrets at not seeing you, 
and I am sure they were both very sorry to have to go." 

I was very sorry, too, both on their account, seeing the 
reason for their going, and still more on my own at missing 
them. 

And I did miss them greatly, in spite of all my dear 
mother could do to make up for their absence. When could 
a mother quite fill the place of that other one in any son's 
heart? 

That was, without exception, the dreariest and dullest 
holiday I ever spent. My mother had made many friends. 
There were bright, handsome, wholesome girls among them, 
both English and French ; but — ^Marie de Kerhuel was in 
Foitou, and Brittany was dull without her. 

I made the best of a bad job, and lived in the fervent 
hope that the old gentleman) in Poitou would have either a 
smart recovery or a quick and painless passing. But he 
perversely did neither. He lingered on in Poitou between 
life and death, while I tramped the country roads in Brit- 
tany in gloomy discontent at his thoughtlessnesBL If he 
had only had the consideration to retain his usual health 
till the Cfhristmas holidays were over, now, I would have 
thought ever so much more highly of him; or if he had 
broken down a month earlier, and got through with the 
business, either one way or the other, I would have been 
grateful to him. 

It takes a larger heart than most men are possessed of 
to go all round and give full shares to everyone, even to 
every rightful shareholder. I believe the faculty grows with 
th^ years — ^perhaps the organ also — ^and that*, given the 
proper kind of heart and the proper kind of treatment — 
for a beefsteak and a small boy are not the only things in 
this world which improve with pounding — given these 
things, a man's heart may before he dies grow large enough 
for his circiunstances. When it happens so we find a very 
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noble man, and we love him very dearly. Woman's lieart 
one would naturally expect to find larger tHan man's, and of 
a finer fibre. As strict matter of fact, however, they are 
just the same size, and as to fibre I agree with you. But 
beyond all question it is the woman's heart which pays the 
largest dividends to its shareholders, which is a very abomin- 
able way of putting it, but nevertheless true. 

I was, I am afraid, but dull company for my mother that 
Christmas-tide. But being a woman and my mother, and 
having, moreover, the inestimable privilege of knowing — 
nay, much more, of loving — ^Marie de Kerhuel, she under- 
stood and bore with me. And, knowing Marie, and the 
intention I had had of telling her all that waa in my heart, 
she sympathised keenly with my disappointment, and did 
her very best to cheer me. If I was not as responrnve as I 
ought to have been, and if her very beet did not cheer me 
greatly — ^well, I was twenty-one, and my heart was in Poitou. 
As for my degrees, of which she was so proud, and on which 
I had been going to stand so firmly, they were but capital 
letters of the alphabet, and void of ministry to a himgry 
heart. For any twenty-one-year-older would give all the 
letters of the alphabet in all their possible combinations 
for one little word from his mistress's lips. 

I walked out several times to Kerhuel and interviewed 
Gkorge, to the detriment of his studies. And always, when 
I started out, I had the hope that perchance the old gentle- 
man in Poitou had arranged himself — somehow, either one 
way or the other; I did not much care which — and that I 
should find Marie returned. And all along the rood between 
the gaunt poplars the hope of it buoyed me up, and let me 
down with a flop when I reached the chiteau and found only 
George there; and our intercourse was not enlivening, which 
perhaps under the circumstances was not surprising. 

M. le Cur6 seemed almost to live there in Madame's 
absence. At all events, he was there every time I called. 
assisting George with his studies, I presume. 

I found him at all times pleasant and jovial, and quite 
paternally interested in my own work and progress, and 
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inclined to hold me up to his pupil aa an example to be 
followed ; which disposed George to incivility, and so prol> 
ably realised the good curb's wishes. I knew perfectly well 
that his life's object and mine were diametrically opposed, 
and that he would do everything in his power to thwart me ; 
but his manners were perfect and left nothing to bo desired, 
except the one thing of which no particle entered into his 
construction — sincerity. 

" You have done extremely well, my dear young friend," 
said he, " and your future is assured. In what fortunate 
field do you propose to exercise those great talents! There 
must, be no wrapping them up in a napkin, you know. To 
whom much is given, of him much will be required." 

" My future must depend upon circumstancesL M. le 
Cur«." 

" A talented man is above his circumstances," said the 
priest, " It is for him to pick and choose, smaller men 
may take what they can get. Your great city must offer 

wonderful possibilities for the noblest of all professions 

after my own." 

I did not by so much as the movement of an eyelash 
express the opinion that the profession of the Order of Jesus 
— terrible debasement of that name — ^was xbot in my mind 
the graoidest in the world. But by way of ruffling his soul, 
if that were possible, I said : 

" It is possible I may decide to settle in Dinaa." 

" Never, never, my friend I You would feel yourself 
buried alive there. The scope would be too limited. It is 
your bounden duty to seek the wider field." 

" Oh, well, we shall see when the time comes," I said. 

Very greatly to my surprise, on two occasions I found 
M. Baoul de Querhoal there also; and the impression I 
gathered from his words and manner was that he was, in his 
own peculiar way, cultivating brother George's friendship, 
with ulterior motives, and that M. le Cure, to serve his own 
ends, was doing his utmost to assist him. 

M. de Querhoal looked down upon us all from a very 
lofty altitude, and in his manner he made it so offensively 
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eTident that in meeting ns he had to step down at least half- 
way that at times my toes tingled to kick him. If he had 
oondescaiLded to me as he did to George, I doubt if even the 
inviolability of my neighbour's house would have sufficed 
to keep my toes off him. George, however, did not seem to 
feel it so. At all events he showed no signs of resentment. 
And Godefroi, the elder brother, when he was there, seemed 
to me to be quite unnecessarily effusive in his welcome of 
the young man. Of course, as a business man and one of 
the small proprietors, he may have felt it good policy to put 
himself on the best possible terms with the coming great 
man of the country-side. To me, however, feeling as I did, 
it seemed to indicate but a mean and grovelling spirit, with 
which I found it impossible to sympathise, more especially 
in one with whom I hoped to be on more than friendly 
terms some day. It is quite possible, however, that 
Godefroi's views on the subject differed from my own in 
several particulars. 

Raoul, with the assistance of M. le Cur6, may have under- 
stood my general feelings, for he had very little to say to 
me. And that was perhaps just as well, for I was in a state 
of simmering disgust with things in general, and it would 
have taken very little to make the pot boil over and put 
the fat into the fire. 

However, we never came to open dispute^ and in the 
light of after-happenings I was glad that we did not. 

I filled in three days by romting across to Quercy to see 
Jean again. He was to have come home, but " unavoidable 
circumstances," which iok my own mind I was able to diagnose 
pretty well, had prevented him. He managed to get out 
and join me at the hotel How he did it he did not explain 
beyond a wink. 

We had a fairly cheerful dinner. Things were no better, 
he said, but he was getting indurated and used to them. He 
was greatly delighted at the full account of my rencontre 
with Sergeant Ijebeau, and assured me once more that the 
matter had had no unpleasant consequences with regard 
to himself. That too I have since been glad to think of. 
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He also expressed a fervent wish for the speedy decease of 
the old gentleman in Poitou. 

" He never had ezperienice of tibe service himself, yon 
see/' said Jean. " He said it would make men of us, and 
we most go through with it. It's like to make something 
else of some of us. But, do you know, Charles, I have great 
hopes of a turn-up before long, and that will probably make 
changes." 

" How do you mean! " 

" War ! " he said. 

" War I " I echoed. " Why, with whom ? " 

" Ptussia^ of course. Ton see, I get a good deal of time 
think about things sometimes. Salle^le-police affords ex- 
cellent thinking accommodation, if it's not too crowded, and 
if the others are not too drunk. Solitary confinement is 
even better still. There there is nothing whatever to 
disturb one's thoughts except the rats, and you soon get 
used to them. Bread and water stimulate one's thoughts 
up to a certain point; after that they get vague and 
rambling. But I've come to the conclusion that, sooner 
or later, France and Prussia have got to come to 
blows. Prussia is growing stronger every day, you see, and 
I doubt if France will stand that. And then Louis 
Napoleon's tenure depends on his keeping things hamming 
at high pressure, and lately they've been running down a 
bity and he will be on the look out for a lightning con- 
ductor outside." 

"Well, for everybody's sakes, my boy, we'll hope it 
won't come to war. If France and Prussia got to logger- 
heads, I'm afraid the whole of Europe would join in^ and 
there would be some pretty hot work." 

" I expect there would. But anything for a change from 
Quercy. The discontent of the men here is growing to such 
a point that I should not be surprised any day if it showed 
head in some unpleasant way. If it is the same elsewhere, 
and I have no reason to suppose it is not, the authorities 
will have to find some outlet for it or take the consequences. 
It would be so very easy for them to improve matters by 
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some reasonable modifications. But, instead, they seem to 
think they can keep things quiet by putting the screw on 
tighter. It is like an engineer sitting on his safety-valve in 
hopes of keeping down the steam below. Any self-respect- 
ing boiler would burst, just to show him what a fool he was." 

We did not run across Sergeant Lebeau ; and I saw Jean 
safely back to barracks, and then caught the night train 
home. And on the road I thought much of all he had said. 
I decided, however, that so far as international affairs were 
concerned his views were chimerical, and the result of too 
much high thought on bread and water in the police cells, 
and so I did not let them trouble me. As to the state of 
matters in his own regiment I felt much uneasiness, but 
purely on his account. If any outbreak occurred, the inno- 
cent would as likely as not suffer with the guilty. 

Both Madame de Kerhuel and Marie had written to my 
mother. The old gentleman was picking up again by 
degrees, but he would not hear of their leaving him ; said in 
due course I had to return to my work in London without 
ever having seen them, and with all my hopes still at a 
loose end. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BLACK DSSD OV QUSRCT. 

CiRCXTMSTANCES enabled me to leave London for the Easter 
vacation one day before the term actually ended, aaad within 
an hour I waa on the Southampton train en route for Kerhuel 
and home ; and this time I vowed that nothing ahould pre- 
vent me telling Marie all that waa in my heart. 

But man proposes and Gk>d disposes, aoid matters beyond 
my imagining awaited me in Brittany. 

The oonntry, gleaming like a jewel with the first flush- 
ing of the spring, had never seemed so fair and sweet aa I 
travelled up the Baoce towards the little city set on a hill, 
and my heart and hopes beat high. 

I had no slightest doubt of the dear girl's feelings to- 
wards me. I had looked deep into her eyes, and her eyes 
were wells of truth and her heart shone up through theuL 
All the same, I ardently desired the sweet, formal confirma- 
tion of her lips, and the proper regularisation of our posi- 
tion; and towards that I waa travelling as fast aa the little 
steamboat could beat its way up the placid estuary. 

" Did you get the letter I forwarded to you? " were my 
mother's first words when our welcome were orver. 

" No. What letter? " 

" It waa from Quercy, but not, I think, int Jeani's writing. 
It was marked ' Urgent,' and I sent it on instantly. I did 
not expect you to start before your time, you see." 

" From Quercy; and marked urgent? " And my heart 
gave a great surge of foreboding. " I will go over to Kerhuel 
at once. I must go. How are they all, mother? " 

"All well except Godefroi, who is down with rheur 
matism. ' 

Godefroi's rheumatism did not greatly trouble me, aoid 
after a hasty bite and a wash I started off along the road my 
heart had travelled oftener even than my feet. 

My welcome waa entirely to my liking, for Marie saw me 
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ftom the window and was standing in the big arched door- 
way when I reached it. Her face was radiant and beaming, 
but there was something else in it, and I very soon knew what 
it was. 

" I am enchanted to see 7011, Monsieur Charles 1 " idie 
cried. " We were just wishing for you." 

" I have been just wishing to be here all the time, Marie. 
It is nearly six months since I have seen you." And I kissed 
her hand. 

" Oh, but it was on business matters that we have desired 
yon here, mother and I," she said. " Here is maman now." 
And Madame gave me hearty greeting, with just a touch of 
preoccupation in her maimer, the meaning of which I pre- 
sently understood. 

We chatted for a minute or two about the disappoint- 
ment of not seeing one another at Christmas time, and then 
Madame's anxiety found voice. 

" Charles, we were just wishing foa were here when we 
saw you coming up the road. Will you do something for 
ust" 

" Need yon ask, dear Madame! There is no possible 
thing yon could ask which I would not joyfully do for you." 

Ah, me 1 Joyfully 1 Well, you will see. 

^Gk)defroi is laid up with rheumatism. He cannot 
travel, and he has this morning received this from Quercy." 
And she pulled out a pale blue slip of a telegram and handed 
it to me. It was addressed to (Jodefroi, and rani: 

" Please come here at once. — George." 

And, knowing so much more than they did, my heart 
curdled suddenly with fear, and it was more than I could do 
to keep it quite out of my face— to Marie's eyes at all events. 
With Madame I was perhaps more successful. 

** But I will go at once, dear Madame," I said. " I shall 
enjoy seeing the boys. It is probably only some scrape they 
have got into, and they want the big brother to help them 
out. 

" You will eat with us before you leave 1 " said Madame, 
rising with hospitable housewifely intentions. 
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" I think not, dear Madame. I have just eaten at home, 
and if I hurry now I can perhaps catch the two o'clock dili- 
gence to Caulnes, which will save much time; and the sooner 
I go, the sooner I shall get back." 

" It is very good of you to take so much trouble on our 
account," said Madame; "and that when you have only 
this moment arrived." 

'' Trouble on your account, dear Madame, becomes a 
veritable pleasure. I shall hope to be allowed to take much 



more." 



I was. 

Marie accompanied me to the door, and went a sthort way 
down the path with me. When we were out of earshot of 
the house she turned to me, and I saw fear in her eyes; the 
reflection of that which I had tried to keep out of my own 
face. 

" Charles, my friend, what is it you feart " sbe asked, 
almost breathlessdy. 

" I do not know, Marie. It may be nothing, it may ba 
anything. Whatever it is, oh, my dearest, remember that 
my heart beats only for you aoid yours, and my dear mother. 
I would give my life to save you from trouble." 

" Tou think it may be trouble! " she aaked, with many 
emotions working in her face. 

" I have no right to say so." 

" But in your heart you fear sot '' 

" My heart is heavy, I don't know why.'' 

I stood holding her hand, very reluctant to leave her so, 
yet very desirous of not obtruding myself when her heart 
was troubled. But the sight of her sweet, bright face, all 
sunshine and shadow, was too much for me. I grasped the 
other little hand and looked deep down into the swimming 
dark eyes. 

" Dearest," I said, in jerks that came from the bottom of 
my heart, " give me the right to help you at all times, and to 
comfort you if trouble comes. Tou are dearer to me than 
all the world — ^from the very first day I saw you." 

I saw all I wanted in her eyes, but she gave mo more. 
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She drew her hands awaj, and put them round my neck and 
raised her face to my kiases. 

" Grod keep you, dearest. Come what may, we belong to 
one another," I said ; and I kissed her again and again. 

" Now go, my dear," she said at last. " And do your 
best for us, whatever it is. My heart tells me it is trouble." 

She turned and went slowly back towards the house, and 
I got a last benedictory wave of the hand as I stood for a 
moment at the corner of the high road. 

Two hoars later I was sitting alongside the driver in the 
coup4 of the cumbersome old vehicle which formed the 
southern link between Dinan and the world. And if my 
heart beat full and high at thought of the dear girl from 
whom I was speeding as fast as two bony steeds could carry 
me, it ran slow and heavy at thought of what they were 
carrying me to. For that there was trouble at Quercy, and 
trouble out of the common, I felt convinced. 

If only I had received that letter 1 It waa me they 
wanted. The telegram to Gk>defroi was a last resort. It 
waa from Oeorge; the letter also, undoubtedly, since my 
mother said it waa not in Jean's writing. It was our dear 
Jean, then, who waa in trouble. What could it possibly be f 

The fates were against me. We had been bumping along 
for an hour or so, and the roada were heavy with the softness 
of the spring. In spite of the roughness of the journey and 
all that was in my heart, I had sunk into a half-doze, for I 
had not slept a wink the night before on the boat. I heard 
the driver chirruping and taJking to his horses; and then 
there came an earthquake, and we were fliiiog almost on to 
the joggling backs of the suddenly-stopped steeds. 

The driver climbed dowi^ dribbling imprecations, re- 
ported the front axle broken, and sat down on a heap of 
road metal to scratch his head and coin a new set of exple- 
tives adequate to the occasion. A very brief examination 
told me that that diligence waa anchored there till a smith 
came to it, so I decided to do at once what the rest of the 
company would have to do when they had settled matters 
with the driver. I left him the vehement centre of a still 
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more excited circle, who were all insisting on a return of 
their money equivalent to the unperformed part of their 
journey, which seemed reasonable enough. On the other 
hand, the driver maintained that they had paid to be taken 
to Caulnes, and to Caulnee he would take them, aa soon aa 
his diligence was repaired ; but as for refunding any money — 
SaerUUl Saprittil Sacri nom-de— everything he could 
put his tongue to I He'd see them there and further firBt^ be- 
fore he'd do anything of the kind. 

I offered to carry his mails to Caulnes, if he woidd lend 
me one of the Itosinan«te8 which stood contentedly by the 
roadside pending settlement. But after a moment's con- 
sideration he decided that the whole affair was a deep-laid 
scheme on my part to get possession of both the horse and 
the mails. So I struck off at once on my two hours' walk, 
seeing plainly that this would throw all my train oonneo- 
tiona awry, and make me much later than. I expected in 
arriving at Quercy. 

As a matter of fact, it waa three o'clock in* the morning 
when I tumbled out of the train there, more than, half asleep, 
and limp with the long, cramping ride. 

At eight o'clock I was outside the barrack gate. There 
was a crowd of blue blouses and white starched caps hanging 
round it. As I came up, the cathedral boomed out the hour, 
and mingling with its last notes came a dull roar of musketry 
from inside the barracks. 

At sound of that the crowd gave a great " Huh I " — ^be- 
tween a sigh and a sob— and the grizzled lips of the men 
dribbled curses. 

" What is going out " I asked of the nearest blouse. 

" Par-die, M'sieur, these pigs of military are shooting a 
man in there." And a chill of appreh^ision stabbed me like 
an icicle in the heart. 

" What are they shooting him for f " I made shift to ask. 

" Sacr^s cochons I Because he was a man, and they are 
pigs. And I, I also have a son in there. Maybe they'll 
shoot him next." 

" What is the name of the man they are shooting! " I 
asked* 
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"Mon dietil I know not, Monsieur. But it ia not 
Pierre Callou, and that is my boy, for I have seen Him this 
morning." And he continued cursing the military with 
extreme vigour, a proceeding which afforded him much 
relief, but gave me no information. Fear was ini my heart, 
and until I saw and spoke to my friends that fear would 
remain. 

I did not know what might be the usual course of pro- 
oeduror The most sensible thing seemed to be to ask at 
headquarters. So I passed the gloomy sentry and walked 
down the arched passage that led to the barrack square. 
The gates were left open — ^purposely, perhaps, to afford the 
blue blouses a glimpse of the power of their masters. Inside 
the square I could see serried lines of men standing motion- 
less. 

There was an open door on my left. I looked in. It 
was evidently the guardroom. There were muskets in racks, 
a plain deal table, and some wooden chairs. The guard had 
evidently slipped round the comer to miss nothing of what 
was going on. I stepped inside to await the arrival of some- 
one in authority. A bugle rang out, and the square was 
filled with the sound of marching feet, and the guard came 
slipping back into the room. They looked at me in silence, 
but said nothing even to one another. There was an air of 
depression abroad. I waited quietly for the officer of the 
guard to come in. 

And as I waited I saw ghosta 

Past the open door of the room in which I stood went 
Baoul de Querhoal and M. le Cur^ Lesieur, arm in arm. 

M. le Curb's face was paler than usual. The struggle for 
predominance between the white and the red gave it a 
mottled appearance, and it lacked its usual joviality. There 
was a fixity of expression on it, nearly approaching to hard- 
ness, which I had never seen before, but which I could well 
have imagined if I had been spared the sight. 

Raoul's face was pale, too. It always was pale, but now 
its unhealthy pallor seemed deepened with a touch of lead. 
He seemed by no means depressed, however. On the con- 
trary, as they passed the door he made some remark to the 
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Cur6, with a twisted smile on his lips; it miglit be co show 
his nonchalant contempt to, and of, the waiting crowd out- 
side. M. Lesienr, I think, made no reply, but I could see 
the jaw inside the shaven cheek nearest to me clenching and 
working inside the skin. 

What brought these two there together, I wondered I 
And then a sergeant came brusquely in with the appearance 
of making up by an excess of severity for a moment of relaxar 
tion. 

" Hola I " he said roughly, at sight of me. " What the 
devil do you want heret " 

It was my old enemy, Sergeant Leboau, whose nose and 
eye had felt my fists in the caf^. He had not foi^otten me. 

" I came to visit a friend, Monsieur," I said ; " and not 
knowing the usual course of procedure I came in here to ask." 
Well, get out and go to the devil/' he said. 
May I inqui re " 
Get out, or the guard shall put you out.'' 

I turned to the door. As I stepped into the tunnel-way 
I waa so fortunate as to meet that other big sergeant who 
had once before stood my friend. 

" Ah, M. le Sergeant," I said, raising my hat with all the 
politeness a vehement desire to kick Sergeant Lebeau had 
left in me ; " may I solicit your good offices for one moment ?" 

He looked at me for a moment, and then a grim smile 
broke on his face. " Ah, I remember. But certainly. Mon- 
sieur. What can I do for you t " 

" I came to visit some friends here, but I don't know how 
to set about it." 

** Much better let your friends visit you outside, Moz»- 
sieur," he safd, with another reminiscent grin, as much as to 
say^ " ^0 don't keep champagne in barracks. Your friends 
will profit more by coming outside." 

" But who is it you wish to seef '' he said. " I shall be 
happy to oblige Monsieur by informing them, and no doubt 
they can get leave." 

" It is the Messieurs de Kerhuel I wish to see." 
Ah 1 " he said with sudden gravity ; and regarded me 
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fixedly for a moment. Then lie added, " If Monsieur will 
return to his hotel, I will see to the matter/' 

" I am greatly indebted to you, M. le Sergeant," I said. 
" I am at the Hotel de France. I will await my frienda 
there." 

He bowed without speaking, and I raised my hat and 
went out among the blue blouses. 

It was a gloriously bright morning; not a cloud in the 
blue sky, and the san beat warmly on the white, green^ 
latticed houses, and flashed up from the water as I crossed 
the bridge. It was market day; the country folk were 
jogging in from all parts in their green-tilted carts ladeq 
with produce; the ladies of the town were hurrying to and 
fro with their white-capped bonnes, intent on their market* 
ing; all the town was alive and humming merrily. But my 
heart was chill with the fear of I knew not what, and I 
shivered m spite of the sun. 

As I passed along the colonnade of the squaxe I caught 
sight of Baoul and the cur^ again. They were sitting at a 
table in one of the cafes, dose to the window, with wine iq 
front of them. Baoul was smoking a cigarette with his eyes 
fixed on M. Lesieur, who was talking earnestly to him. 
They were too much occupied to see me, and I passed on to 
the hotel. I ordered a private room, and told the waiter to 
set covers for three, and we would take what the house could 
give us when my friends arrived. 

But they were long of coming; very long of coming. 
Ah, me I Yes, truly, very long of coming. 

But, at last, after two hours of impatience, during which 
I walked at least eight miles of well-waxed wood floor, and 
got to know the peculiarities of every plank therein, there 
came a tap at the door and George came in — alone. 

Stay 1 Was it George ? I hardly knew him. His face 
was ghastly white, his eyes red all round, like the eyes of a 
bloodhound — ^like old Bar's eyes, but burning with furious 
fire inside. He stood and looked at me, and I at him, for a 
moment. He was so very unlike the George I had hitherto 
known. 
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" You have come I '' he said hoarsely at last. 

" I have come at the first moment I heard I was wanted, 
George. Where is Jean? " 

He dropped into the nearest chair by the table. His eye 
glaoiced at the three covers. 

" You have not heard ? " 

" I have heard nothing. Tell me quick.'' 

For answer he flung his arms out over the table, never 
heeding what was on it, and dropped hb head upon them, 
helmet and all, and sobbed in a fury of heart-break that dims 
my eyes when I think of it after all these years. 

It was agonising to witness, and to lack the knowledge of 
what it all meant. 

" Qeorge," I said, shaking him roughly by the shoulder, 
" tell me at once what is the matter. Do you heart Tell 
me. 

He shook and choked with his sobs so that he could 
hardly draw breath. I was prepared for the worst, the very 
worst, before he gasped, in a hoarse and broken voice : 

" He is dead. They shot him this morning. Oh, the 
devils, the devils, the devils I May God's curse blight them 
for ever and evermore ! " 

Jean dead I Shot this morning I 

I sat down in my misery and stared dumbly at the shak- 
ing figure in front of me. 

Jean, our Jeaov — dead I Shot this morning I 

I thought of the dear ones at Kerhuel, and my heart lay 
within me like a lump of froeeo ashee. 

How long we sat Uius I know not. Years of misery it 
teemed; and then the waiter came in to ask if he should 
bring up breakfast. 

He retired hastily at the hoarse " Allez I " I fired at him. 
Then I got up and locked the door. 

Marie — and his mother 1 My God ! How tell them this 
awful thing that had come upon us! 

I sat again, in dull, stupid horror. I was roused by the 
crash of George's helmet as he flung it into a corner. He 
pitched his sabre into another comer, and wrenched open 
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hia tuirio — all in quick, spasmodio jerks, which told of 

jangled nerves and loosened grip. 

A crushing blow contains anJBsthetic qualities for the 

mind as for the body. The pain comes with the awakening. 
While yet my mind was numb with the blow, I had the 

hardihood to drag the stoiy out of George, bit by bit, till 

I thought I understood the whole — ^the whole, at all events, 

of the bare, tragic, surface facts. 

For him it was like the probe searching round a raw 

wound. The nerves were tender, and shrank beneath my 

touch ; but my feelings were still dulled, and I questioned 

him relentlessly. He angered under the prooeoi, but not 

with me— with the maker of the wound. 

Thia ia what he told me, as nearly as possible in his own 

words, though it oame out in disconnected jerks; now a 

furious outbreak — ^molten lava out of a volcano, now a 

single word, and many bitter curaes. 

"The very day I arrived here," he aaid, "that devil 

Raoul arrived alao. He had got hia atep and been trane- 
f erred as captain to our regiment. No, that was Fate. He 
could not possibly have arranged it so. He ia a devil, but 
he ahall not eacape. From the very firat he aet himaelf to 
make ua as uncomfortable as he poaaibly could. Before 
God, I believe now he did it to bring about the Tery thing 
that haa happened. Why? Well, becauae he hated the 
very name of Kerhuel. He wanted to marry Marie, as you 
must know. M. le Cur6 desired it alao. But maman and 
Marie would have none of him. He tried veiy hard, when 
they returned from Poitou, for permiaaion to pay hia ad« 
dreasea to her. Marie at laat told him ahe hated the very sight 
of him. Maman bade him trouble them no more. She told 
him ahe would aooner aee Marie dead than married to him, 
and that ended it. I thought Chey were wrong; ao did 
OodefroL M. le Cur6 was much put out. It made trouble 
at home ; and when Raoul came here we knew it would make 
trouble here alao. Jean never ceased to urge upon me to 
keep myself in check, and quietly put up with any and 
every annoyance and inanity aince only woraa could oome of 
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resenting it. For himself, he said, he was case-hardened 
and could stand anything. We had much to put up with. 
That conceited little devil seemed to single us out for punish- 
ment on every possible and impossible pretext. The more 
we put up with the worse he got, till things became almost 
unbearable. Understand, the others suffered also, for he 
is an insufferable little martinet in his way. Not a man 
but hated him worse than death. But we two suffered most. 
We hated him most and we showed it least. Before Qod, I 
tell you, Charles, we did our very best to do our duty. But 
it was punishment, punishment, punishment all the time; 
week in week out, night and day. I was on forage fatigue 
last Monday morning ; it is terribly hard work to one who is 
not strong enough for it. I did my best, but it was too much 
for me. I was nearly broken in two. My load fell. It was 
impossible. Raoul stood by enjoying it. Jean was watch- 
ing too, as he always did, to help me all he could. He came 
forward to give me a hand. Baoul ordered him away, and 
bade two of the others pile the load on my back again. I 
fell under it. Raoul laughed and swore at me for an im- 
becile. Sergeant Lebeau, who had charge of our squad, said 
I could carry it if I chose. I was sulky, he said, and was 
always trying to shirk. Ood knows it was not true, I have 
done my best. Baoul declared I should carry that load if it 
broke my back. I was afraid to look at Jean. I tried again, 
till my heart felt like bursting. I fell again, and Raoul 
r^arded it as a great joke. ' It will break the Kerhuel 
spirit, if it doesn't break the Kerhuel back,' he said. And 
the next minute it was all done. Raoul was on his back on 
the ground, with Jean blazing over him. My God ! That 
waa the end. They shot him before us all this morning. 
Did I say the end? It was Raoul de Querhoal murdered 
him. I will never rest till I have his blood. Why did you 
not come. Chariest He begged me to semd for you. He 
wished to see you once more." 

" I never got your letter," I said. " It was sent on to Eng- 
land, and I had left the day before. Tour telegram to Grode- 
froi was the first intimation I had of anything being wrong." 
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" Mon dieu ! Mon dieu ! Who will tell our mother and 
Marie ? " And he got up and paced the room like a caged 
beast. 

He was standing for a moment, gazing vaguely out of the 
window into the street, when I heard in a hoarse whisper : 

" Mon dieu ! Mod dieu ! " And I saw him stiffen sud- 
denly. " Sacr6 nom-de-diable I " And he bent forward and 
glared out of the window, in an attitude and with something 
of a look in him that stirred vague recollections in my mind. 

I knew what I should see when I reached his side. 
Perhaps I did not sound the full depth of his thoughts. 

M. le Cut6 waa coming down tihe street with Baoul. It 
was quite likely he was stopping at the H8tel de France. 
The strain which was on them when they passed out of the 
barracks waa no longer visible ; they had doubtless left it 
behind them at the caf6. The cure's face had resumed its 
jovial red. He smiled at some remark which his companion 
passed with a laugh. I heard George's teeth grinding at my 
side, and curses hissing in his lips. It seemed as though the 
intensity and venom of his gaze struck the priest like a blow. 
He glaiQced up and round, as one looks when struck by a 
missile; and his eyes and George's met. What passed in 
that glance— some of what passed, and passed in more 
senses than one — ^I have since imagined ; but at most only 
in part. 

M. le Curb's face, however, lengthened into sudden 
seriouaoess, and he drew slightly apart from Baoul. They 
passed out of sight below ua. George continued to glare 
through the window as though he saw them still. Doubt- 
less he saw much, and inwardly much more. But even he 
could not see all. 

Presently, aa I anticipated, there came a tap at the door. 

'* Shall I admit him} " I said. 

" No," he snapped. 

I unlocked the door and confronted the priest 

** Ah, Monsieur Glyn ! It is good of you to have come to 
comfort us in this tryiong time," he said, in the most sym- 
pathetic of tonea. and made as though to pass in. 
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" Yqu cannot enter, M. le Chir^," I said. " Geoi^e desires 
to see no one." 

" Of course, of course. I understand. But he will see 



me. 



" I think not." 

" Oh, nonsense ! Who should administer coosolation to 
him better than myself t Permit me, Monsieur." 

Without resort to physical force I could not have kept 
him out. He pushed paat me and entered the room. 

" My poor boy " ho began, as he went forward to 

George. 

" Get out I " A voice t George's voice? A wild beast 
■narl rather. 

" My poor George—" 

''Damn youl Get out I Go back to your murderer 
down below." 

The curb's face was white enough now — approaching the 
colour of Raoul's when he left the barracks. 

" George " he began once more. 

" Will you go ? Nomrde<Lieu ! Where is my sword ? I 
will hack you in pieces." 

He sprang for his sword, and dragged it rattling out of 
its sheath ; but before it was clear the cixr6 was out of the 
room, and I locked the door again. 

George flung sword and scabbard in a jangling heap to 
the floor, and sat dowooi at the table with his head in his 
hands. For a full hour he neither moved nor spoke. At 
intervals a shuddering sigh broke from him. And so I sat 
and watched the dissolution of a man's whole moral nature— 
a sight I never wish to see again. 

In that short hour — ^in that hour as a climax to the rest, 
at all events — every feeling and fibre of his soul made a 
complete voUt-face, Every hope and aspiration died within 
him. Nay, I am wrong ; the hopes and aspirations he had 
still, but they had swung round like a warped compass to a 
false pole. His soul died within him, and he sold the dead 
thing to the devil. And I? Yes, I knew it; and I had no 
comfort for him. It was infinitely past all words. And 
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my own heart was filled with rage and fury equal to his own. 
He must have known it, for when at last he lifted up his 
face it was to say, in a hoarse whisper : 

" Promise me you will not touch him I " 

I looked back at him. No need to ask whom. 

" He is mine/' he said. " I will have him. If you come 
between us, I will kill you." 

I do not know what kind of leave George had that day, 
but he remained with me till the call raiog out in the square ; 
and before the trumpeten reached the hotel we were on our 
way to barracks. He had spoken: very little during the 
latter part of the day, but the privacy of the room, where 
his humour could give free rein to its grief and hate, was 
what he needed most. We ate, but for myself it all tasted 
like ashes, and the wine that washed it down was the more 
acceptable faring. 

When we reached the barrack gate he wrung my hand 
with a nervous, clingifQg grip, as though he were not quite 
sure what would become of him when he loosed it. 

" Go home, Charles," he said, still holding my hand, 
" and marry Marie. He greatly desired it." 

" I am going to, George," I said. 

" And, remember, he is mine, and you are not to inter- 
fere." 

" Promise me, at all events, that you woo't do anything 
rash. Remember Marie and your mother." 

" I promise you I won't do anything rash," he said ; and 
turned and went down the tunnel. 

And, as I went slowly and sadly back to the hotel, I 
could not help thinking that any insurance company which, 
with a knowledge of the facts of the case, would guarantee 
one centime on the life of Captain Baonl de Querhoal, over 
and above the amount of any premium he, might pay, 
would be embarking on an exceedingly hazardous apecula* 
tion. 



CHAPTER XL 

8HADBD LIGHTS. 

And now I Ead before me fiurely as hard and painful a task 
as ever was imposed upon a man. 

As I travelled slowly homewards, the slow train seemed 
to fly at express speed, and for onoe as I journeyed towards 
Kerhuel my heart lagged behind my body. 

How to tell that terrible story without breaking their 
hearts I knew not, and I racked my brain to little purpose 
to the endless rhythm of the clanking wheels. 

" Jean U dead/ Jean u dead! Jean is dead! " groaned 
the wheels. "Break iheir hearts! Break their hearts f 
Break their hearts! " 

And I was no nearer the solution of my difficulties when 
I dropped from the diligence at Dinan than I had been 
when I wrung George's hand at the barrack gates at Quercy ; 
except, indeed, that I had decided to take my mother's 
opinion as to how to do what I had to do. In such matters 
a woman's heart is worth ten men's heads. 

No doubt I looked woebegooie and wretched enough, for 
I had suffered much, and had had next to no sleep for three 
days. The moment my mother set eyes on me she cried out, 
and drew me swiftly into the room and shut the door. 

" My boy, what is it? " she cried. And I told her the 
whole dreadful story. 

** My poor Anna ! Oh, my poor Anna I " she cried. 
" And our dear Marie 1 It is very terrible, Charles." 

" I do not know how to tell them, mother. It will break 
their hearts." 

" It has got to be told, my dear, and the soomer the better. 
They are in a stat? of very great anxiety. Marie was here 
yesterday. You must eat, and then we will go to them at 
once." 

I was trying in vain to find some taste in the things she set 
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before me, when, after mucli pondering, she saddenly burst 
out, somewhat inco>nsequently aa it seemed to me : 

" Charles, I see the priest in all this." 

But I shook my head. In the general upsetting of my 
thoughts the same idea had occurred to me; but it was too 
terrible, and I had refused to give it place. I was not sur- 
prised at her remark, however, for I knew her detestation of 
M. le Cure and all his kind. 

Eastern rulers used to shear off the heads of the bearers 
of evil tidings, and the commission to carry such news was 
equivalent to a sentence of death. I felt in very similar 
case as we drove between the long lines of funereal poplars 
to Kerhuel that bright spring morning. 

Marie saw us from afar, and she was waiting at the door 
when we drove up. There was a light of welcome in her 
eyes, but in manner she was nervous and depressed, as I had 
never seen her before. She had already gathered from our 
faces, and perhaps from the fact of my mother's presence, 
that we brought bad news. 

" Dear child I " said my mother tenderly, as athe em- 
braced her. '' Take me to your mother, Marie." 

** Is it J^an f " asked Marie, in a whisper. 

" Tes, dear, it is Jean. He is gone. You must do your 
best to comfort your mother." 

** Come ! " said Marie, quietly. " Poor mother ! " and 
led the way into the room. 

" Anna, my dear, dear friend, I brioig you the saddest of 
news," I heard my mother say. Then Marie caught me by 
the hand, and drew me along the passage to a smaller room 
at the back, which looked out over the garden and the fields. 

" Tell me all, Charles — all," she said; and sank weeping 
into a chair. 

And, holding her hand in mine, I told her the whole 
sad story. And the fluttering starts and twitches of the 
docile little hand told me how her tender heart was wounded 
at the telling. She bore it bravely, however, and her chief 
thought was all for her mother. 

" We will go in presently, when the first bitteme« of it 
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We stopped all that saddeet of days at Kerhuel, mimister- 
ing Buch consolation as our friendly presence might, for in 
face of so dire and final a calamity words were a mockery ; 
and in the evening we went sadly home, suffering much at 
thought of the broken hearts we left behind. 

It was a very quiet holiday I spent that Easter, amd yet 
the sorrowful time was shot with gleams of gold. 

While Madame de Kerhuel wa^lstill burdened with her 
sorrow I could not with decency beg her to confirm my 
happiness by her formal conaent to the betrothal of Marie 
and myself; but, in spite of our own deep grief, we two 
found much quiet joy in one another's company. Perhaps 
our happiness was even deepened by its sorrowful setting. 

I stayed a week beyond the beginning of the term, and 
found it very hard to have to go even then. 

As I was bidding Marie and her mother good-bye on the 
last evening, Madame held my hand as though loth to let 
me go ; as though, after what she had just passed through, 
she feared even this brief parting with a frienul. Almost 
before I knew it the words were out of my mouth : 

" Dear Madame, will you take me for a son in place ol 
him we have lostf Marie is dearer to me than my life." 

She drew me to her and kissed me on the cheek. 

"Yes," she said very quietly. "I am glad. There is 
DO one to whom I would so gladly trust her. May the good 
God keep you both, and give you every happiness." 

And so the crown of my life came to me — through no 
merits of my own, but through sorrow and trouble aoid 
bitter loss, and the shedding of innocent blood. But aa yet 
I was only heir apparent. Before the crown was on my 
brow many strange things were to happen, and there was 
much to be endured ; for we stood on the edge of a volcano, 
and the strange hidden forces had long been at work, making 
slowly and surely for the great catastrophe. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE eagles' QATHEBINO. 

I WENT back to my work in London in the comforting hope 
that after ao bitter a time of trouble the proverbial calm 
would follow. We had paid tribute to Fortune; surely we 
might now hope for recompense to the extent, at all events, 
of a peaceful permission to work out our destinies with no 
undue harassments. Our eyes eagerly sought primroses on 
the path, and found and rejoiced in them. But the path is 
a crooked one at best, and full of turnings, and at times 
every turning holds and hides its own surprise. So it was 
for us in our small way, and so it was for much greater 
personages than we ; for it was a time of convulsion, a time of 
downsetting and uprisiing in high places, with all the con- 
comitant suffering in the smaller places — ^a time of blood 
and horror. And the mighty wheel was already begifoning 
to turn. 

I made a point of writing as cheery a letter to George 
every week as I could possibly put together, and I never 
ceased to urge upon him the duty he owed his mother and 
sister of keeping himself well in hand, lest their lives should 
be still further burdened. I heard from him pretty 
regularly in reply, and received, with much thankfulness, 
the news that since Jean's death his lot had been less 
rigorous. Whether Baoul de Querhoal had been somewhat 
overcome with the result of his previous bullying, or 
whether he feared that a continuance of it might drive 
George to some desperate act in which he himself would pay 
the final penalty, Gkorge could not say; but it was certain 
that, as regarded himself, Raoid kept at a distance. " The 
others, however,'* said George, " are having a devil of a timo 
of it." With the others I had no personal concern. It was 
enough for me to know that George himself was getting on 
better, and not being, at the moment at all events, hounded 
to death as Jean had been. 
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I was grinding away at my books one afternoon in my 
gloomy rooms in Qraf ton Street. It was hot and dusty out- 
side; it waa hot and grimy inside, in spite of a light and 
airy costume and a window as wide open as its sagged saah 
would permit. I heard a watering cart rumble splashing 
along the street; I could smell the mixed odours of the du^rt 
its passage raised. Then a small boy tore past with an early 
evening paper. He was yelling at top of his raucous little 
pipe, and something in the accents of his ujuknown tongue 
sent me flying to the window, and then into coat and waist- 
coat, and down into the street. The boy had gone like a 
fiery cross to rouse the inhabitants of the West. I captured 
another, and eagerly scanned the paper. 

For days past the political atmosphere had been in a state 
of electric suspense. The financial pulse and nerves had had 
a bad attack of flutters. There had been a wild panic on the 
Stock Exchange. But we said to oniselves that war between 
France and Germany, on so flinu^ a pretext aa the offer of 
the Spanish crown to Leopold of Hohenzollem, was im- 
possible. And, besides, Leopold had behaved extremely 
well and had refused it. What more could the Emperor 
want? Poor old fellow! How little he knew, and how 
much leas anyone else knew! 

We may take it, I suppose, now, that all he wanted was 
to sit as quietly in his uncomfortable chair as his tortured 
body would permit him. But his chair was in the crater, 
and, whatever else he did not know, he knew that the crust 
waa terribly thin, and that the fires beneath were raging 
furiously. He could feel them in his thini dress shoes even 
through the polished floors of St. Cloud and the Tuileries. 
The fires must be drawn if there was not to be an explosion. 
There was only one way. Poke a hole through the side ci 
the crater — the side towards Prussia — and let the hot lava 
run into the Rhine. 

It was the 16th of July, 1870, and the paper I held, 
under the terse and fateful heading, " WAB ! '' said : 

" The die is cast. The two most powerful armies of 
modern times are rapidly arraying themselves against each 
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other. The eventual result is beyond all power of 
prophecy." 

I was still staring doubtingly at the paper, and reading 
the words over and over again, when a big hand smote me 
on the back, and a cheery voice cried in my ear, " Well, old 
man, when do we start! " 

** Start for where? " I asked, recognising in voice and 
hand the greeting of the closest friend I had made in the 
schools — Hugh Myrtle. 

How well I remember his first appearance in the operat- 
ing-room. I was fairly case-hardened, but the subject that 
day was peculiarly ghastly, and trying even to the more 
experienced nerves. The dark-haired new-comer's bright, 
eager fa;be had attracted me aa soon as I set eyes on it. He 
was short and sturdy; his eyes were fixed intently am the 
table; his jaw was set with great determination. He stood 
next to me, and I saw the colour ebb out of his cheeks. I 
saw his lips whiten and felt him shiver. I slipped my arm 
through his and round his back, and whispered, " She does 
not feel it, and it may save her life." He gave me a quick, 
grateful glance, and then suddenly all his weight was on my 
arm. I held him quietly — ^he was not the first I had held 
so— and presently he came to and stood on his own legs. I 
lost some of the demonstration, but found a friend ; and we 
had been friends ever since. His parents lived in Sumatra, 
and he was going back there when he had taken his de- 
grees. He had large, flexible hands, and in course of time 
became unusually skilful with the knife. He had also 
a ready pen, and contributed to a number of journals, 
medical and otherwise, chiefly, however, from love of 
the work, for his folk were wealthy. He was possessed 
of a cheerful and lively disposition, and soon had hosts of 
friends. 

" There's only one place that holds any attraction for 
you and me, Glyn, and that's where the fighting's going to 
be," he said briskly. 

"That so?" 

'' Of course. Where the carcasses are, there will go- 
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ahead medicals be gathered together. The word translated 
' eagle ' means^ in the original, ' a picker at dead bodies.' " 

" Really? How learned weVe become all of a sudden. 
And where do you intend to strike for? " 

** We can be in Paris by to-morrow morning, and work 
up to the front behind the troops. There'll be no lack of 
subjects, my boy." 

" Tou little ghoul. You dream subjects, I believe." 

" I do sometimes. I've done some marvellous things in 
dreams; things that would make old M.'s eyes drop right 
out." 

"And the subjects?" 

" Oh, well, I generally woke. Say, you'll have sunstroke 
if you stop here much longer without a hat. Then I'll have 
to take you in hand. I should " 

"No, thanks; I'll go in and save yc/u the trouble. 
Coming up ? " 

" Of course; that's what I came for. Got a railway 
guide inside ? " 

" Tes, I've got a guide; but my way wooi't lie towards 
Paris. Not first, at all events." 

" Oh, come, Glyn ! You're not going to chuck me ? " 

"Not a bit, my boy; but I'm more concerned for the 
living than for the future dead at present. My mother is in 
Brittany, you know ; and I have other friends there too." 

" I see. Is she in Brittany too? " 

" Who? " 

" Why, she. The nearer one still, and the dearer one yet 
than all other." 

"Yee, she's in Brittany." 

" Oh, well, Brittany's as safe as a pump. The fighting 
will be along the Rhine — ^the other side of it most likely." 

" All the same, I shall go over to Brittany first, whatever 
I do afterwards." 

" It's a deuce of a way round, but I don't mind coming 
with you, just to take care of you. I'd like to see your 
mother, G\jn, It's such a while sLoice I've seen my own, 
that a sight of someone else's will be better than nothing." 
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" All right, my boy ; she'll make you very welcome ; but 
our habits are very simple, so don't expect any of the 
Eastern magnificence you revel in in Sumatra." 

" I've an idea your mother will be very like my own ; 
that's why I want to see her." 

" Then I congratulate you, my boy. A good woman 
makes a difference in any man's life; two make a still 
greater." 

" I suppose so ; I've only got as far as one yet. No doubt 
the other will come some time. Pass that tobacco, will you, 
please. It's a long way behind what we get in Sumatra, 
but I'm getting used to it. There'll be some hot work over 
there when they come to grips, Charley. We'll get experi- 
ence enough for a lifetime." 

" What's your idea, Myrtle t To attach yourself to an 
ambulance, or go on your own hookf " 

" Oh, on my own hook, of course. I want to see as much 
as I possibly can see. It's the chance of a lifetime. They're 
always short-handed, you know, and they'll be glad of help 
when the rush comes." 

We were off by that night's boat, and were in Dinan be- 
fore second breakfast next morning. 

My mother was delighted to see us. Her delight was 
tempered, however, when we explained our intentions, but 
she made no attempt to divert us from our plans. My friend 
had been charmed with St. Malo — ^with the distant view of 
it, at all events. Closer acquaintance with its narrow, nodie 
too sweet streets, as we sought coffee and rolls at the Frank- 
lin, subdued his exuberance somewhat. But the sail up 
the Ranee, and the rustic antiqxiity of Dinan revived his 
delight to the full. He and my mother proved mutually 
satisfactory to one another, and I left them, together to con- 
solidate their friendship while I walked over to Kerhuel 
to see Marie and her mother. 

It was more than three months since I had seen them. 
My heart swelled till it felt too large for its casing at the 
glad welcome that shone from Marie's great dark eyes when 
•he saw me. 
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They were sitting in the small room at the back, look- 
ing out on to the garden and the fields and woods. I got 
into the house without their knowing it, and, with a tap on 
the door, went in. 

Marie sprang up and at me with a delighted. " Charles I " 
And Madame's welcome, if more subdued, waa none the less 
cordial. 

"And what has brought you here, Chariest" asked 
Marie. 

" Tou," I said, as she settled herself agauii on. a footstool 
at her mother's feet. 

" Of course ; I wonder that did not strike me. But have 
you been turned out of the college and the hospital? This 
isn't vacation." 

" No ; I've come over with a friend. We're going to the 
fronts if they'll let us, to render what assistance we can — to 
the wounded, of course^ I mean." 

" Ah, mel The war I " said Madame, with a little 
shiver. " Is it quite certain, Chariest Will Prussia dare 
to fight France! Is there no hope of her backing out at the 
last moment f " 

"I fear not, dear Madame. I fear this is one of the 
wars that has to be. l^e pretext is flimsy and stupid, and 
utterly inadequate. The actual causes go very much deeper. 
Prussia has grown too big and too fast for France's equan- 
imity. Do you know, our dear Jean foresaw all this long 



since." 



" Jeant " exclaimed Marie. 

" Tea ; he told me it would have to come to this, that 
first time I went to Quercy." 

'' My poor boy ! " said Madame; and I saw that her loss 
waa still heavy on her. The signs of suffering were very 
visible. There were more grey hairs among the black, and 
her face was thinner and sadder than ever I had seen it, and 
she confessed that she had not been feeling up to the mark 
for some time past. I could imagine, too, how this new turn 
of events would bring new anxieties on. George's account. 

I inquired for the latest news concerning him. 
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"We had a letter this moming," said Marie; ''just a 
few lines saying he was well, and they were all looking for- 
ward to the war as a change for the better. He is at 
Chalons. His regiment was ordered there a week ago." 

" I have given up all hope of efvett seeing him again, 
Charles/' said Madame quietly ; and Marie patted the hand 
she held against her cheek. 

Oh, but there is no need for that/' I assured her. 
There will be hard fighting, no doubt, but everyone is not 
going to be killed, aad George has aa good a chance as any 
of them. He might go through the whole campaigm without 
a scratch " 

** Impossible! " said Madame, with conviction. 

" Or he might be wounded in the first encounter and 
invalided home for you to nurse," I went on. 

" It is too good to hope for," said Madame. " He will, 
I fear, be killed in the very first battle ; and only you two 
will be left to me." And Marie gently kissed the hand she 
held. 

" How is M. Qrandpapa, in Poitouf " I asked, by way of 
diversion. 

But this was no happier a subject. " He is aJive," she 
said, with a shake of the head, *' but not much more. Sor- 
rows are multiplied all round." 

" You don't think the Prussians will ever get here, do 
you, Charles? " aaked Marie. 

** No, I don't see what would bring them round here, 
even if they could get here, which is not at all likely." 

*' They haven't any fleet, have they ? They won't come 
steaming up the Ranee and blow us all to pieces? " 

" Compared with France, they have no fleet at all. So 
you need have no fears, my dear. All the fighting will be 
on land, and far enough away from Brittany." 

" How will it all end? " said Marie. 

" Ah, now you are getting beyond my depth. The end 
is beyond any man's telling." 

" M. Benel was here yesterday/' said Mane, " and he 
tays France will reap as she has sown«" 
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"Meaning f" 

" She has sown the wind. The harvest is the whirlwind. 
M. le Paflteur was not too encouraging, for once." 

" And what does M. le Cure say ? " 

" M. le Cur^ t M. le Car6 has not been here since " 

And I understood. 

"Bring your friend to-morrow, Charles," she said pre- 
sently. " I would like to see if he is the kind of young man 
I can safely trust you with." 

" He is a capital fellow, as straight as a die ; and very 
quick and clever at amputations and such things." 

" Horriblo I I don't think I shall like him." 

" Oh, yes, you will. It is better to cut off a man s arm or 
leg than let him die with it on ; and it is better to be quick 
than to be slow. We are looking forward to a lot of ex- 
perience at the front." 

" Horrible t " she said again. " As Charles Olyn, I like 
you ; as the cutter-off of men's arms and legs— non 1 " With 
a very decided shake of the head. 

We all went out om the morrow. Marie approved of 
Myrtle. She found something ini his honest eyes and 'dark 
complexion and sturdy shape that reminded her of Jean. 
I had often thought Uie same. As for the impression she 
herself made on my friend. Myrtle oould not find words, on 
our way home to express what he felt. He naively cour 
f essed himself over head and ears in love with her. 

"My God, Olyn I " he said to me that night. "If I 
could find any girl to care for me as Miss Marie cares for 
you, I'd go to hell for her." 

" The expression is forcible," I said, " but extremely 
silly. Girls like Marie de Elerhuel don't want you to go to 
hell for them. Besides, there isn't another like her." 

" That's so," he said despondently. " But you know 
frtiat I mean." 

"Tea, I know; and you'll finid her in time, old boy, 
without going so far as that." 

Nevertheless, the time came when I went to hell for 
Mario de KerhueL 



CHAPTER Xm. 

BOW WB WENT TO THE FBONT, AMD CAMS OUT fSS BACit WAY. 

I CALLED that night on my old friend M. Beael, and had a 
long chat with him as to the prospects of the war, and more 
particularly as to our own chances of being allowed to pro- 
ceed to the front. As to the first, the little Reformed pastor's 
mind was quite made up ; and if his conclusions were based 
rather on ethical considerations than on military knowledge 
— and we were all at that time, from Louis Napoleon him- 
self down to M. Benel, wofully ignorant of either our own 
or the enemy's resources — ^they had, at all events;, the medSt 
of eventually proving absolutely correct. 

" The Germans fear Ood, and live sound and cleans" said 
M. Renel, didactically. " We— I mean as a nation— <lo not, 
and we shall pay for it. Rottenness has eaten into the 
bones of our n&tional life, and the strongest side will win. 
There will be terrible work, I fear; but I doubt they will 
be too stuck-up and pig-headed to accept your assistance. I 
will give you, M. Charles, a letter to my dear friend and 
colleague in Paris, M. Jean Dellieu. It is possible he may 
be able to help you. If he can, he certainly will." 

And the following day, with M. Renol's letter in my 
pocket, we two set off for Paris, en route for the front, should 
Providence and the authorities and M. Jean Dellieu enable 
us to get so far. 

We found Paris suffering from delirium— delirium 
tremens, Myrtle would have it, with a dash of hysteria and 
symptoms of convulsions. He advised bleeding aa an alle- 
viative, but that big job was not for us. We sought out M. 
Jean Dellieu, and found him a capital fellow — a M. Renel 
on a somewhat larger scale. We explained our wishes, and 
he entered into our views with enthusiasm, and set about 
furthering them to the best of his powers. He was a 
widower, and lived in a little flat in the Rue S. Dominique,. 
not far from the Invalides. He put a bedroom at our dis- 
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posal, and begged us to make his house our home till he had 
arranged our affairs for us. The situation was fairly central, 
we wanted to see all that was going on, and we accepted his 
offer with gratitude. 

The good M. Dellieu spent himself on our behalf, and 
came home night after night with a tale of constant rebuffs, 
but always with fresh plans and new hopes for the morrow. 

Meanwhile, we wandered about among the excited 
crowds, and saw much and wondered more. The first day 
we had one or two narrow escapes from being mobbed as 
Prussians. That night M. Dellieu insisted on our buying a 
couple of disreputably ugly hats, of the style worn by the 
medical students of Paris, and thus disguised we had no 
further troubles. 

Night after night we sat smoking into the small hoiirs 
of the next day, relating our adventures, and discussing our 
chances with our genial host, who seemed to find much 
enjoyment in us, in spite of the trouble we were putting 
him to, which he insisted on calling a pleasure. 

It was on the fourth night that he came in with some- 
what tempered exuberance of delight. 

" Enfin ! My dear boys," he broke out, " I doubt if we 
shall do much better than this. I can get you taken on as 
stretcher-bearers attached to an ambulance which leaves to> 
night to join the Third Corps d'Armee, under Bazaiae, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Metz. Metz is a base from 
which important operations will certainly take place. What 
say you? It is not what I could have wished for you, but 
it may offer chances." 

We said " Yes ! " with a shout of thanks. M. Dellieu 
hurried out to complete the arrangement, and we turned to 
and completed ours; and before midnight we had bid our 
friend in need good-bye, and were grinding slowly eastward 
towards Chalons. 

This is not a history of the Franco-German War, but the 
story of Marie and George de Kerhuel, as I saw it and came 
m contact with it ; and so I must pass rapidly over the time 
that intervened till we got back to Paris and to the strange 
'happenings which there befell us. 
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We saw much, Hugh Myrtle and I, up there in' Alsace; 
much more than we had expected to see; very much more 
than we would either of us wish to see again. We had gone 
for experience. We had our fill. 

Our amhulance was ordered straightway to the front, to 
join the 9th division of Froesard's corps. For two di^s we 
lay in the neighbourhood of Saarbriicken, where the first 
skirmish of the war had just taken place, and the Prince 
Imperial had received that much derided " baptism of fire." 
Our camp was on the Spicheren hills, overlooking a lovely 
expanse of dale and wood and stream. On the third day a 
flood of spiked helmets came pouring through Saarbnicken, 
and welled up the neighbouring heights till all that side of 
the country was blue. From the wooded hills behind the 
big ironworks at Stiring we watched the great fight oni the 
Spicheren ; and when, bit by bit, the Prussians broke down 
the French resistance, and we saw them come swarming 
triumphantly up the mighty rock bastions of the Bote Berg, 
and far and wide over the hills we heard the French bugles 
wailing the retreat, and the uproar died away into sullexi, 
desultory shots, Myrtle turned his intent dark face to me 
and said, " If they can take that, and in the face of such odda 
too, they can take anything. Our friends are going to have 
a devil of a time. Now let's go down and pick up the 
fragments." 

Ah I The fragments I See one battlefield, still hot 
with blood, and groaning with its awful burden of broken 
men and horses, and the sights and sounds of it will remain 
with you to your dying day. 

We stumbled down the hill in the darkness, and made for 
the fires which had begun to glimmer round the Bote Berg. 
The Prussian carriers were already at work, sifting grain 
from husks. A great number of ladies and women from the 
neighbouring villages were assisting in the good work. Our 
ambulance had vanished with the rest of the French army. 
Not a single French surgeon or bearer could we see. 

'* Are we going to change sides^ old maot " asked Myrtle. 

" No, we must stick to our owil" 

*' Then we'd better go after it. Down that road, that's 
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the way our men went. Hang it 1 " he said, as the crash of 
musketry and the shouting broke out along the road we had 
to go. " They're beginning a^ain." 

" They're attacking the town there;," I said ; " we must 
go round." 

So we stumbled across the railway line, and forded a 
stream, and got on to the open ground again, and gave the 
fighting a wide berth, and through the fields came at lacit to 
the high road. There was no question as to whether it waa 
the right road. Every second step we came upon some 
token of hasty flight — ^knapsacks, chas8ep6ts, ammunition 
and provision wagons ; a gun with one whole horse and three 
broken ones, which had got thus far, and then dropped down 
to die. We unharnessed the survivor, and he whinnied grate- 
fully at sight of us, and showed himself glad of our com- 
panionship, even though it entailed the carrying of A double 
load. 

We had barely got started again, when a wild scurry of 
fugitives — the remnant of the defence of the town — caught 
us up, and whirled us along in its panting flight. They had 
no curioeity concerning us. They had only one thought 
among the lot of them, and that was to get on. They had 
no breath for speech, but they managed somehow to curse. 
If oaths could have struck sparks, our dark road would 
have been well lighted. Our horse went along at a heavy 
trot. They laid shaking hands on his harness, and loped 
alongside. 

Then one fell and lay. The rest took no notice, but we 
could not leave him so. We drew reio: and dismounted. 
The others loosed themselves from us with curses at our 
stoppage, and went on. It was aauve qui pent. We lifted 
the fallen man on to the horse, and slowly followed the ro 
treating footsteps. Presently we came across another body. 
Him, too, we hoisted on to our steed, and followed still more 
slowly. There seemed no cavalry pursuit, and we had no 
fear of being ioiterfered with if there had been. The red 
cross badges on our arms, we knew, would keep us safe from 
molestation. 
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One more wounded man we ^picked up, and went along 
then at a walk, Myrtle leading the hofBe, and I steadying 
our cargo as well as I could ; and it was no easy job. 

We tramped steadily on. Our wounded men groaned 
now and again, but we could do nothing for them in the 
dark. One of them I perceived, by the feel of the three 
stripes of gold cord on his cuff, was a captain ; the others 
were privates. 

We jogged on in this way for some three hours, and then 
halted for a rest at a stream which splashed down the bank 
and ran across the road. We gave the horse a drink and 
took one ourselves, and tried to get some into our unfor- 
tunates. The officer drank, and sat up somewhat dazedly, 
but thereafter was able to support himself on the horse. 

We resumed our journey, and coming presently to a 
dividing of the ways halted again to decide which one to 
take. Both seemed equally trodden by our f orerunmers. 
We were still hesitating, when our officer spoke. 

" Keep the higher road. Messieurs; that other leads to 
St. Avoid. They will be there to-morrow. We must get to 
Metz." 

So we turned into the higher road, and trudged along. 

As soon as day broke we sought a farmhouse which stood 
back from the road, and unloaded our wounded and propped 
them up by the door. A terrified woman came out to our 
knocking, and presently gave us bread and milk, and a 
mouthful of hay for the horse, while three small, dark- 
eyed children peeped at us from behind her skirts. 

" Is it true. Monsieur, that the Prussians are coming? " 
she asked tremulously. 

" I'm afraid they will come," I said. 

" We heard the troops passing all night," she said ; " but 
it is incredible that we are beaten." 

" It is a change of front, that is all," said our officer, who 
was sitting on the ground, with his back against the house, 
munching bread and sipping milk. And as he spoke I 
recognised him, limp and dishevelled and all out of curl as 
he was. It was M. Raoui de Queihoal. He must have 
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caught tbe spark of knowledge in my eye. He peered at me 
in the half light, but made no sign of recognition. 

" Mon dieu 1 Mon dieu 1 " wailed the woman. " If 
those monsters are coming, we must go. And the little 
ones 1 Oh, mon dieu ! Mon dieu I " 

" If you will take my advice, Madame," I said, " you will 
stop where you are. There will be no fighting round here, 
and the Prussians will not harm a hair of your head or the 
children's. They are fighting soldiers, not women and 
children." 

''You helieve it, Monsieur? Mod dieu! If I could 
think so." 

" I assure you. Yesterday the ladies from Saarlniicken 
and all about were helping with the wounded on the field, 
and they had no fear of the Prussians. You will suffer inr 
finitely more by going." 

** Dieu merci, if Monsieur says so. You see, the 
children are very small ; the suffering would be theirs." 

We got some milk down the throats of our other 
wounded men, and. as the light improved, we set to work to 
examine the damages. 

The captain had a bullet through the shoulder. He was 
much bruised, and had lost a good deal of blood. It was a 
clean wound, however, and got evidently at very short range. 
I said as much as I hastily boiuid him up. 

" We were only two squadrons^" he said, " and about as 
many of the Line. When we saw it was all up we charged, 
and I got hit, and my horse went down at the same 
moment. I doubt if another of my men escaped." 

One of the others was shot through the chest. We could 
make but a cursory examination, but it seemed a marvel he 
could ever have got as far as he had done. We got a few 
drops of milk down his throat. He sat up suddenly and 
coughed violently ; then the blood gushed from his mouth, 
and he fell forward— dead. 

The other had the upper bone of the right arm shattered 
The arm would have to come off; but we had no instru- 
ments, and it had to wait. He was in great pain, but we 
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bound it to his cheat, to keep it from joggling, and mounted 
him on the horse, with the captain's arm round him to keep 
him from falling, and set out again. The woman declined 
the few sous I offered her. 

" But no/' she said. " It is for the country. And you 
are quite sure it is safe to wait, Monsieur? " 

" Quite sure/' I said ; and we bade her good-bye and left 
her. 

It was late in the afternoon when we trailed, with the 
other stragglers in the rear of Bazaine'a troops, through the 
eastern camp into Metz. At de Querhoal's request we 
sought out headquarters, and delivered him there. He 
thanked us politely for our assistaace, but gave no sign of 
knowing me, and I was not sure whether he did so or not. 
I saw no more of him during my stay in Metz. and en in- 
quiry learned that he had, after one night s rest, continued 
his journey towards Chalons or Paris. Then we took our 
other man to hospital, and, at last, with infinite difficulty, 
for there was much confusion and the place was overflowing 
with men, we found our own ambulance, and reported 
ourselves. 

** Eh bien I You did something, then," said our surgeon- 
major ; " but it was your duty to have kept with us." 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say that in that case we 
diould have done nothing more than the rest of them, but I 
forbore. 

For seven days we had rest, and nothing to do but watch 
the troops and baggage trains pouring through the town 
towards the west. Most of the wounded had been left be- 
hind at Forbach, or on the roadsides on the way to Mete, 
and the hospitals had at present more aamstants than 
patients. 

Twice during those days of doubt and expectancy we saw 
the Emperor. The heavy face was careworn and drooping. 
The attempt at impassivity seemed to be maintained only by 
strong effort. 

" He's badly hit, and if one can judge by the look of his 
face I should say he was a very sick man," was Myrtle's 
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comment ; and, with an Englishman's weakness for the losing 
side, I could not but feel profoundly sorry for the man. whose 
world — ^a rotten world no doubt, still all the world he had 
— was crumbling to pieces all round him. 

Then, one lovely afternoon, we heard heavy firing to the 
east, out Colombey way. Frossaord's division went to join 
the fray, and we were ordered to follow. 

It was a great fight, and we had our hands full. It was 
quite dark before the fighting stopped, and our troops 
poured back behind the shelter of the forts. The Pruflsians 
drew off, too, and the field was clear for the pickers-up of 
the fragments. All that night and next day, until we were 
spent, we worked, sorting out and bringing in the shattered 
men, and found place for them where we could. 

'* Mon dieu I Mon dieu I Mod dieu ! " murmured our 
chief, as he and his assistants progressed slowly along the 
line, cutting, sawing, probing, binding, without pause. " Are 
there any whole men left, thent " 

It was im the evening of that same day, as he stood utterly 
worn out and panting against the wall for a moment's rest, 
with his shirt sleeves rolled up above the elbow, and his arms 
all spattered red, that Myrtle and I begged to be allowed to 
assist. 

" Thanks, thanks I " he gasped ; " but I cannot have my 
boys mauled. You are willing, but you do not know." 

" Permit met, Monsieur le Major," I said ; and turned to 
the next case, a big dragoon, with his left leg smashed to 
pieces below the knee. A moment's ezaminatioQ showed 
that the leg must come off at once. 

" Chloroform, Myrtle." And I picked up the chiefs own 
tools, and proceeded to fix on the tourniquet. I had that leg 
off in record time^ and without a single slip, and we had 
ligatured the arteries and dressed the stump before the 
astounded surgeon dared to interfere for fear of spoiling the 
job. It was the first live leg I had ever tackled, but I had 
had plenty of practice with dead ones. But I was on my 
mettle, andfl just pretended this was a dead one. 

" Dieu-de-dieu 1 " he exclaimed. " You are boys of gold. 
Can he handle the tools alsot " 
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" Better than I," I said. 

" And you have been canying a 9tretcher I NonMle- 
dieu ! What folly ! You will atop by me in future." 

So we got our grade, and we worked by Surgeon-Major 
Cannot's side till the time came f or ua to leave him. 

Two days later came Mars-la-Tour, two days after that 
Gravelotte; and it seemed to us, as it had seemed to M. 
Cannot after Golombey, ihat there could not be many whole 
men left. 

We saw nothing of the fighting. The sound of it, indeed, 
filled the air, and broken and very muddled accooints of it — 
chiefly bearing on their own deeds of prowess, and the in- 
adequacy of their officers — ^were imparted to us by our 
patients ; but every minute of our time, and every ounce of 
go that was in us, was taken up fighting away the grim 
spectre. For endless trains of wounded poured in from 
morning to night, and all night long, and never ceased 
coming. 

" My Ood, Glynl This is an experience I " said Myrtle, 
one time, as we met for a moment over a wash basin, and 
worked the blood out of our finger nails in company. 

" We came for experience, my boy, and we're getting it." 

" I'd like to have some of the men that brought all this 
about with their noses tied to that table for a couple of days/' 
he said, jerking his head towards the operation-table, which 
an orderly was sluicing down with a big red sponge. " In 
fact, I wouldn't mind having some of them right on it; it 
would bring matters home to them. It's all very well to 
set the ball rolling, and then ride away in a carriage, with 
a face like the devil " 

" I doubt if he could suffer much more, Hugh, even if 
your knife was as blunt as mine is." 

A few days previously we had seen the Emperor drive 
gloomily away amid scowling faces and muttered curses — 
his own scapegoat. And again, and in spite of all, as I 
watched him, I felt profound pity for the broken man. 

For a month we lived and breathed wounded men. They 
died on our hands in shoals, in spite of all our care and atten- 
tion, for the supply of necessaries in every shape and form 
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wa9 utterly inadequate to tihe demands upon them, and out 
patients bad perforce to go short of very many things which 
would have made for recovery. Our chief raged and raved, 
and worked like a very Hercules, but he could not evolve 
the things we lacked from his inner consciousness, and the 
military authorities seemed to regard every man who could 
not bear arms against the foe as a uselesB pawn, out of the 
game and done with. 

Then the wet weather came, and we were flooded with 
sodden unfortunates from the lower camps, and gastric fever 
and typhus ran riot among us. Pyaemia also broke out in our 
wards, and our men went out like snuffed candles. 

The news of the disaster at Sedan reached us from Thion- 
ville, but no one believed it, it was too appalling. 

It was oonflrmed, and Mete lost heart. Still, Bazaine 
tried again and again to break through the German cordon ; 
but he only packed our already tight-packed hospitals the 
tighter. It was terribly depressing work ; the whole place 
stank like a pestilence. The recollection of the provisioning 
gives me an uncomfortable feeling inside even yet; but ab 
the time our thoughts were entirely for our sick, who died 
in heaps from simple lack of the things that would have kept 
them alive. We hated the idea of leaving our work, 
ghastly as it was ; and yet — and yet — ^we had done more than 
enough. The Marshal seemed to have succumbed to the 
prevalent depression : the days and weeks passed, and no 
more attempts were made to break through ; it looked as 
though his mind was made up to wait quietly for the bitter 
inevitable. Our wounded decreased, but the sick Increased 
incredibly. The tending of them was a matter of routine ; 
our special work seemed over. We had done our very best 
for our friends inside the doomed city ; our friends outside 
demanded our consideration as well. For over two months 
I had had no word from Marie or my mother. I had written 
many times, but could not be sure that my letters ever 
reached their destinations. The feeling of discomfort grew 
upon me; grew so great at last that I broached the subject 
to Myrtle. ' 
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" I was only hanging on for you to say the word, my boy," 
he said, with a sigh of relief. ** I'm ready to quit aa soon as 
you like. How are we going to get out t '* 

" We'll talk it over with old Cannot ; I wouldn't like him 
to feel as if we were leaving him in the lurch." 

So we broached the matter, in confidence, to our chief 
that very night; and at fiivt he threw up his hands in 
despair. 

" But, my boys, however can I get on without you 1 You 
are as two additional right hands to me," he said. " These 

others " with a shrug, and then a quick, " No, no, they 

are all good, and they do their best; but with you I feel 
quite safe that nothing will be neglected." 

" It is good of you to say so, M. Cannot, and we have done 
our best; but now we are beginning to feel anxious about 
our own friends outside. The defence has broken down^ the 
country we fear will be overrun. I have a mother in 
Brittany, and my fiancee also, and I have heard no word of 
them for two months." 

Is Ma'm'selle Fran9aiset " he asked with interest. 
Yes ; of La Bretagne." 

It is but natural you should wish to go," he said, nod- 
ding kindly, but full of thought. " Yes, truly, it is natural. 
But, yes, you must go. Now, how t " 

That was a di£Bicult question, but I had an idea, and 
I got it from seeing a man drop a couple of corked bottles 
into the river one night when I had gone out for a breath 
of fresh air. The bottle contained dispatches for Thion- 
ville, and the sender cast them on the waters in hopes of 
their some time getting there. It seemed to me that we 
might get out the same way. It would be a cold and risky 
swim, and no doubt the river was well watched; but it 
seemed to me the only way out till the Prussians came in, 
and that we were not inclined to wait for. 

M. Cannot shivered at the notion, but acknowledged 
that, at all events, our dead bodies might float through the 
Prussian lines. We discussed the matter in all its bearings 
and could hit upon no better plan. 
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" When will you go ? *' aaked M. Cannot. 

'' To-morrow night, if yau can give us our dismissal by 
then." 

" I will give you each a letter, stating what you have 
done for us here/' he said ; " it might come in useful. You 
have had neither adequate pay nor proper thanks, and you 
will never get either; but, my dear boys, some of us will 
never forget, and many that are gone will thank you." And 
the good old fellow's eyes were full of tears at thought of 
parting with us. " Speak to no one of your plans," he said ; 
** the authorities would stop you. And when you get out- 
side, if you do get through, alive, take my advice, and say no- 
thing to anybody. Will you take a letter for my wife, and 
deliver it if it is possible ? " 

This we gladly undertook, and set about our prepara- 
tions like a couple of schoolboys the night before breaking-up 
day. 

At nine o'clock the next nighty in company with the 
Surgeon-Major, we passed out through the enceinte towards 
Fort St. Julien, nominally to see some patients there. 
Before reaching the fort we turned off the road and struck 
down to the river, and there, in the dark, hastily completed 
our toilets with M. Cannot's assistance. 

We entered the water dressed only in dark woollen vests 
and pants. Every particle of white skin that showed — ^f aces, 
necks, arms, and feet — ^was rubbed over with a brown stain 
which would stand the water and took time to wear off. 
Our clothes and shoes and a flask of cognac, made up in tight 
bundles in black oiled paper, were bound to our heads, and 
another small medicine bottle of cognac hung round each of 
our necks by a string for refreshment en route. 

We wrung M. Cannot's hand in silence. He kiased us 
each on our brown cheeks, and we were off. 

The night wind had been cold. The water was colder, 
and it did not smell over sweet ; but our hearts were warm 
with hope, and we pushed on ahead of the current. 

In less than half-an-hour we passed the French outposts. 
So far, good. We drank to our own good health and safe 
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delivery, kept well in the centre of the stream, and drove 
on. 

We were cold to the marrow before we heard the calls of 
the Prussian sentinels on the banks above Chieullee. We 
held our breath and floated past; on again past Malroy, 
through the bridge of boats at Argancy, and then we could 
hold out no longer. We crawled ashore, stiff and sodden, 
and rubbed and slapped one another into circulation again, 
nibbled a biscuit, took is more cognac, dressed ourselves 
decently, and scrambled up into the road leading to Thion- 
▼ille. But we had no intention of calling there. At best it 
would mean delay. It might mean a good deal more than 
delay, and we had no time to waste picking out kinks in red 
tape. We gave it wide circuit, fed and rested at lonely farm- 
houses, journeyed by night, and forty-eight hours after leav- 
ing Metz we crossed the Luxemburg frontier, and our 
troubles, for the time being, were ended. 

We two were the very last who brought bodies and souls 
out of Metz— except, indeed, that extremely strange indi- 
vidual M. Regnier, and Greneral Bourbaki, whom he fooled 
into accompanying him on a fool's errand — until they all 
came out together that gloomy day six weeks later, all that 
was left of them. And the conquerors, marching in amid 
the slime, and fllth, and the rotting horses, and the unburied 
dead, found our old friend Surgeon-Major Cannot still 
wrathfully fighting typhus and pyemia; and they very soon 
put him into better fighting trim than he had been in since 
the siege began. 

I believe a certain Scotchman — ^in fact, i?ie SecUman — 
claims to have been the last man to get out; but he left ten 
days before we did. But then it was his business to talk 
about it, and it was not ours. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ONB VBOX THB DBAD. 

In spite of my desire to get on, and learn Ilow matters had 
been going at home during oior exile, we found it necenary 
to take a couple of days' rest in Luxemburg. 

The quiet, after the turmoil and confusioti of beleaguered 
Metz, the freedom from strain, and plenty of good food, soon 
pulled us round; and oq the third day we started for Namnr, 
aikl came thence, without difficulty, down through Donai, 
Arras, and Amiens to Rouen. If I could have been certain 
that the steamers were still running from Southampton to 
St. Male, I would have gone straight across to England; 
but in Belgium I could get no information on the subject. 
Myrtle elected to go with me. Our friendship had become 
very close knit in the trying times through which we had 
come together. 

From Rouen we journeyed down the river to Honfleur, 
and so by diligence to Caen, Goutances, Avranches^ Dol, and 
Dinan; and walked in on my mother one late September 
afternoon, just in time for a cup of tea^ and were received by 
her with a gasp of thankful delight. 

My first inquiries were for Marie. 

" She went to Paris ten days ago to nurse George," said 
my mother. 

To Paris! Alone!" 

No; the old servant Henriette Dobain went with 
her." 

" And why not Madame or Gk>defroi ! " 

" Anna is not strong, she has never fully got over the 
shock of Jean's death ; and Godef nri is needed here. He and 
old Joseph Dobain do most of the work about the mill. All 
the younger men have gone off, or been carried off, to the 
war — the horrible war ! It is making much distress even 
here. There is not a family but haa someone either killed 
or wounded or prisoner. Will it last much longer, 
Charles!" 
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''The Frenchmen could stop it toniay, if they would 
acknowledge what all the rest of the world sees — ^that they 
are beaten. But they won't, and so it will probably go on in 
some kind of a way. Has Madame heard from Marie, do you 
know, Mother t " 

" I saw her two days ago, and she had not heard up to 
then. I suppose everything is upset." 

I felt decidedly uncomfortable. Paris, I knew, was by 
this time shut in by the Prussiaas more or less completely. 
If they proceeded to a bombardmenit, which I did not think 
likely, Paris would be an uncomfortable place to be in; and 
Marie was there shut up inside with the rest. 

" I shall go over and see Madame at once," I said, " and 
leam if she has any newa If noone^ I must go to Paris, 
Mother." 

" If yon judge it necesnry, my boy, you must go.'' 
" Are you game, Myrtle, or will you wait heret " 
" I'll knock your head off, if you suggest it in earnest," 
he replied. 

He wanted to come with me to Kerhuel, but I preferred 
going alone. 

It was nearly dark when I arrived there, and Madame 
was as delighted to see me as my own dear mother had been. 
She and Gk>defroi were just sitting down to dinner, and 
I joined them. 

" Have you any word from Marie, Madame? " I aaked. 
** Not a line, Charles. I am getting anxious for news of 
her. I know everything is upside down, but I expected 
some word from her." 

" I shall go there at once." 

*' Can you get inf " asked Oodefroi ; " I hear the Prus- 
sians are all round, sad will let no one in or out." 

" I'll get in somehow." And I told them how we got 
out of Mets. " Now, where shall I find Mane when I get 
there t What address was she going to, dear Madame I " 

" I have the telegram here." And she produced it from 
her pocket, much crumpled, and evidently much read, 
though there was not much to read. It ran : 
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" Can Marie come to nurse me ? Wounded in arm and 
leg. — George, chez Taillou, Rue Duvemois^ 23." It waa 
dated September 15th, ten days ago. 

"She went the next day/' said Madame, ''and Hen- 
riette with her." 

" They might have difficulty in getting in even then," I 
said. " But no doubt the Western Railway would be the 
last to close up. May I keep this telegram, Madame, with 
the address on itt It is just possible it might assist me in 
getting through the lines." 

'' Then take it^" she said. And I saw that she had clung 
to it with that curious disinclination to part with even the 
slenderest filament of oonnectioD with her dear ones which 
I had seen in my own mother, and which, I presume, is ix^ 
wrought in the mother nature. « 

I was still talking over some of our eotperiences in Metz, 
when old Joseph Dobain, Ckxlefroi's right-hand man in the 
mill, came to the door and said : 

" Tiena ! M. Oodefroi, what do you make of this out 
here? " 

'' What is it, Joseph t " And Gkxlefroi got up and went 
out into the passage to the back door. 

" Charles! " he called; and I went out to him. They 
were both standing looking out over the river. The sky 
bq^ond the Querhoal woods was pulsing red. 

"Afirel^Isaid. "Where is it?" 

" It must be the chateau," said GkxiefroL " We'd better 
go and help." 

" Yes, go/* said Madame, who had joined us. " They are 
no doubt as short-handed as we are." And we three set off 
across the weir, with no faintest idea of what that fire meant 
to us and to the sad-faced lady we left standing on the step 
quietly looking at it. 

We crossed the weir, and sped across the wooded ground 
at Joseph's speed, and the roar and crackle of the flames 
grew upon us through the tree trunks as we drew near. We 
got into the great alley leading up to the house, and saw that 
the whole of one end was blazing furiously, aad the flames 
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were licking swiftly towards the centre. Dark figures were 
passing to and fro, and standing in clumps silhoaetted against 
the fiery background. We approached one such group, 
blue blouses with grizzled faces, all old men, all with their 
hands in their pockets. 

" It bums I " said one, with a grim, nervous laugh, looking 
round at us. 

" What started itt " asked Godefroi. 

The old men looked at one another, and one said : 

" €rod knows. Maybe the devil came for the old man, 
and set it on fire." 

Is there no water t Can we do nothing? " I asked. 
No water but the well and the river, and nothing to 
carry it in," said the old man. ** It was meant to bum, or 
it wouldn't have got on fire." 

" Where is M. le Comte? " asked Godefroi. 

** We have not seen him, M'sieur, but we have seen the 
devil. Without doubt he came for M. le Comte, and has 
taken him away with him." 

" Oh, tcha I " said Godefroi angrily. " Don't be such 
foola. Is there no one belonging to the chateau about? " 

"The old Jean-Marie is over there; but ail the same^ 
M'sieur, we saw the devil. Is it not so, mes gars? " he ap> 
pealed to the othersi 

" But yes." 

" It is tme." 

** We saw him without doubt, M'sieur." 

'* It is the end such as we have always expected.'' 

But, apart from their stupidity, there was evidently no- 
thing to be done. The ch&teau, solid aa it looked, was like 
a tinder-box inside. The centuries-old beams and panel- 
ling burnt with a furious, clear flame. A London fire 
brigade could have made little headway against it. 

It was against human nature, however, to stand hand in 
pocket gazing with open mouths and tremulous chins like 
these old clods. There might be something to be saved. 

Grodefroi hurried up to old Jean-Marie and asked peremp- 
torily, " Where is your maater, Jean-Marie? " 
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" Dieu, then! I know not; bnfc lie is not here. They 
say the devil haa taken him/' said the old fellow sulkily. 

''Isheinthech&teau?" 

" Like enough ; I have not seen him. That is his part 
there that is burnt. He and the devil lived there together. 
As for me, thank Gk>d, I Lived in the stables. For twenty 
years I have not set foot in the house. Oh, there were 
reasons; ma foi, yes, reawms, good reaaona, without doubt." 

'* Was there anyone else there f Any servantal " 

"There was the old F^licit^, Madame la Comtesse en 
effet. She is over theire in the bushes. She is mad, like the 
rest. 

''No one else in the houaet" 

" Not a soul, M'flieur, except the devil, and they do say 
he got out.'^' 

We went round to the other wing, towards which the 
white tongues of flame were licking their way with swift, 
venomous thirst. The blue blouses shuffled after us with 
spasmodic ebullitions of oountry wit which evoked dry 
cackles of laughter. 

Godefroi and I clambered over the railing of a low 
balcony, and swung back the green jalousies, but there was 
a wooden shutter inside the glass, and we could see nothing. 

'* A stone, Joseph ! " called Godefroi over his shoulder ; 
and Joseph handed up a huge lump of rock. Godefroi 
dashed it at the glass ; and Jean-Marie in the rear said, " Ta- 
ta I The old man: will send you in a bill for that. Monsieur." 
Another bang with the stone and the shutter flew open. 
Godefroi put his hand through the broken window, and 
turned the handle. It opened inwards, and we stepped into 
the room. I struck a match. We got a glimmer of pictures 
on the walls — old family portraits they seemed to be. The 
furniture was swathed in linen garments. 

" We may aa well save what we can," said Godefroi ; and 
seized a picture and carried it to the window, and dropped 
it into Joseph's arms. I did the same. I heard him call- 
ing to the blue blouses to come and help to carry them 
" away out there, you silly old idiots; not where the walls 
Till fall on them." 
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We made a clearance of that room, all except the heavier 
fumiture, which we had not time to move. We opened the 
door into the hall, and the glare and roar of the fire greeted 
us half-way down it. There waa in it a curious, dogged, 
single-aimed attention to the buaineai in hand which re- 
minded me, somehow, of the onslaught of the Prussian troops 
on the Spicheren heights. It came on with a roar of silent 
concentzution — ^which is an anomaly, and expresses it ex- 
actly — seized point after point witii grim determination, 
and passed on to ihe next one, as though simply working out 
its' appointed end, and doing what had been given it to do 
from the beginning of time. There was no fancy frilling, 
no turning aside, no waste of any kind. The Spicheren 
heights had to be taken^ no matter what the coat. 
That chftteau had to be burned out in the shortest possible 
time. Bo the flames came snaking and leaping along the 
hall, and we entered room after room, and flung out of 
window everything we oould lift. 

By midnight the roof had fallen in, and only the walls 
were left standing. Through the vacant eyes of the house 
the ruins glowed like a furnace. Fagged and grimy, we 
straggled home across the weir, supporting between us the 
old housekeeper F^licitJ, who had sat in the bushes all night 
watching the flre, and never opened her lips. 

Madame took the poor old creature to the kitchen. She 
seemed completely daeed — ^if, indeed, that was not her 
natural state, as Jean-Marie had stated — and Godefroi and 
I and Joseph sat down to a hastily prepared meal, of which 
we stood in much need; and, presently, when she had be- 
stowed her waif, Madame came and sat with us, and heard 
all we had to tell. 

We were busily discuanng the fire and the food, and 
washing the smoke and dust out of our throats with big 
draughts of amber cyder, when there came a knock on the 
front door, and old Joseph started up to answer it. 

We heard his startled exclamation, and next moment he 
tumbled back into the room crying, ** Mon dieu ! mon dieul 
The devil 1 " And behind him in the doorway, leaning one 
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ghoalder heavily against the aide poet, and swaying slightly, 
and looking in on us with wild, bewildered eyes, stood a man. 

Was it a man? Or was it, as Joseph had said, the devil f 
A gaunt, awful spectre, with wild tangles of grey hair 
bristling over head and face and shoulders, and out through 
the open front of his tattered shirt; sunken cheeks, and 
caverns under bushed penthouses of brows, and, in the 
caverns, eyes that made my back creep. 

I had seen him once before. Once seen he could never 
be forgotten. His face and hair were clotted with dried 
blood, as though Raoul de QuerhoaJ had just left o£P beating 
him over the head with his gun barrel, as I had seen him 
doing that last time. 

We had all sprung up at sight of him; but he looked at 
none of us, but at Madame only. On her the deep eyes were 
fixed hypnotically. The wild glare was fading out of them ; 
life and recollection were struggling back to them. 

" Nana? " he said, in a hoarse, wondering whisper; and 
raised his awful nailed hands towards her. But it was not 
the same whimpering bleat of ** Na-na 1 " that I had heard 
in the wood. 

Madame's face was like the gray wood aafties on the 
hearth. She gazed back stupefied. She glided forwajrd like 
one walking in her deep. Then she shrieked, " Grodefroi I 
Godefroi I " And, as Gk>defroi sprang to her side, saying, 
" I am here, ma m^re," she fell senseless into his arms, and 
he laid her gently on the chair which I swung forward to 
receive her. 

He sprang up and faced the intruder. 

" Get out I " he cried angrily. " Get out I Keep back I " 
For the man was coming in. 

But I stopped him. 
" Gently, Godefroi ! There is more in this than we know. 
Your mother knows him." 

" Impossible I " he said. " Knows— that! " 

The scarecrow had drawn back at Godefroi's menace, and 
he stood now, leaning against the door-post, looking at us as 
before. Then yae hand rose to hia forehead, and he gripped 
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it like one suffering from a headache or a troublesome prob- 
lem. The long talon nails drew blood under the pressure. 

I wetted Madame's lips with cognac, and bathed her 
forehead with a serviette dipped in cyder, since there was 
no water. As soon as her eyes opened they fixed in a wild 
stare, as though drawn by a magnet, on the eyes of the man 
at the door. 

*' It is not possible I " I heard her murmur. " Mon dieu 1 
Mod dieu 1 It it not possible 1 " 

And yet something within her, something keener than 
the flesh, told her that it was so. She struggled up in the 
chair, and sat gripping the arms till her fingers were like 
ivory. 

So, for a minute, while we all stood wondering. Then 
she got up, and once more glided swiftly to the door — to the 
man. 

With her left hand arched over that side of her face, as 
though to hide her emotion from us, she peered into the wild, 
sunken eyes; and something looked out of them at her, and 
die knew. 

The wild man looked at ho: with knowledge also, and 
murmured once more, " Nana ! " 

Her self control now was very wonderful. She raised the 
other white hand, and it waa trembling as with an ague, and 
very gently she put aside the masses of tangled hair. 

" My God 1 My Godt Is it indeed thou? " she mur- 
mured. " Godefroi 1 " The last with an intonation quite 
different from her usual one when using that name. 

Godefroi, thinking he was called, hastened to her. 

" What is it, ma mere f " 

'' It is your father," she said softly ; and drew the wild 
man gently into the room. 



CfHAPTBR XV. 

WHAT DOB8 IT ALL MEANf 

Anzixtt or no anxiety on my mother'g part^ there waa no 
going home for me that night. This thing beyond belief 
claimed me wholly ; and, indeed, with all modesty, I do not 
know what they would have done without me. For Godo- 
f roi was, for a considerable time after that astounding revela- 
tion, in a state of incredulous amaaement which quite bereft 
him of speech and almost of action. 

It was I who had to feed the new comer, cutting meat 
and bread into small pieces, and tendering them bit by bit 
with very small sips of wine in between ; while Madame sat 
in her chair, tremulous, watchful, wondering, much as Mary 
must have sat sad looked at Lazarus while Martha 
ministered to him. 

By the time that strange meal waa ended with a small 
cup ci hot coffee, just dashed with cognac, Godefroi the 
younger had partially . come to himself, though it wa« 
evident he thought us aU gone crazy, himself included, for 
crediting so strange a notion for a moment. 

Onr guest meanwhile was perfectly quiet, even subdued. 
He accepted all we gave him, and the food did him good. 
He sat looking at the fire across the table, occasionally 
glancing at objects on either side of it. Whenever his eyes 
fell on Madame they rested there, and he stopped eating. 
When she perceived this she quietly moved her chair out of 
range of his sight, and he did not look round at her. 

What puzzled me most — ^f or I had really not yet had time 
to think of possible causes, so intent had I been on 
ministering to the pitiful result — was the fact that he 
seemed as much surprised at finding himself there aa we 
were to have him. He would stop in his feeding, and seem 
to ponder the matter painfully, then give it up and go on 
eating. 

Before his slow meal waa finished, I begged Madame to 
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get me hot water ready in the kitchen, and vciason, and 
other necessaries; and she hurried away, grateful for the 
occupation. When I judged he had had enough to eat for 
the time being, I called to Godefroi, " Toa must come and 
help me, GodefroL I can't manage all alone." 

He had been pacing the end of the room in great agita- 
tion ; stopping now and again to look at us from under his 
knitted brow. I could not blame his incredulity, it 
seemed alt<^ether too monstrous to be true ; but I had faith 
in Madame's perception. 

" Yes, I will help," said Godefroi ; " but, God in heaven 1 
I cannot believe it is true." 

" Wait 1 " I said. " There is some terrible story behind 
it all." 

" But he is buried over there at Dinan," he said. 

I shook my head. "You have all thought so, but 
Madame knows better now. . Take that other arm, and ^e 
will lead him into the kitchen." 

He made no resistance, but hung heavily on us, as 
though suddenly weakened under the strain of unusuaJ 
emotion. 

Gk>defroi and I locked ourselves in with him, and set to 
work. And a horrible task it was, though his condition was 
only somewhat in degree worse than that of many a man 
who had come under my hands alter three weeks in the 
benches round Metz. Godefroi went white and sick over 
the job ; but, then, he had not seen the things I had seen out 
there. And here, at all events^ we had not a shattered body 
and the grinding agony of broken bones to contend with. 
The damage waa mental and inteomal, and of long standing. 
There was a cut on the head, deep and painful no doubt, but 
it was not serious. We cleansed him as well as we could, 
and pared down into the semblance of human fingers those 
awful talons, whidi made my back creep whenever they 
scraped on anything. We cut off all his tangled hair, which 
the fire had already shortened, till it was no more than a 
regulation bristle. We trimmed the wild growths on his 
face down to something approaching an Imperial moustache 
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and goatee, such as I had seen in an old photograph of M. de 
Kerhuel. These changes made a striking improvement in 
his appearance. The wild man of the woods lay on the 
floor and in the wash-tub; and in his stead there slowly 
emerged, under our hands, a gaunt, hollow-eyed remin- 
iscence of the past, which stirred Grodefroi's soul, and drew 
startled exclamations from his lips. The eyes of a loving 
woman can see through diflguisements against which the 
eyes of a man are blind. 

'' Mon dieu I Mon dieu ! Mon dieu 1 " gasped Oodef roi, 
as he stood off to view our handiwork. " It is he, without 
doubt. What, in heaven's name, is the meaning of it all, 
Charles 1" 

" That we shall try and find out," I said. 

Then I dressed the wounded head, and in: doing so 
lighted, as I believed, on the original and immediate cause 
of all his trouble — an indentation of the skidl, which must 
have been made very many years ago. He was badly 
scorched, especially about the legs and feet, and I covered 
them with flour for the time being. 

When at last we led him upstairs, and got him safely 
stowed in bed, he fell asleep almost instantly, and Godefroi 
went down to bring up Madame. 

She came quietly in, and raised her hands in silent 
amazement at his changed appearance. Then she fell 
silently on her knees by the bedside, and there we left her. 

It was with very mingled feelings that I drove back to 
Dinan with Joseph, in his greeurtilted spring cart, in the 
fresh of the morning. I was full of anxiety on Marie's 
account, and I wanted to start for Paris without a moment's 
delay. On the other hand, this new patient, and the eztrar 
ordinary circumstances under which he had come to us, de- 
manded full and immediate attention and investigation. 
Joseph was full of curiosity and speculation, and talked 
without ceasing; but I could give him no enlightenment, 
and I was so tired that it needed little pretence to make him 
think I was asleep, and his endless babblements rippled over 
my head without eliciting any response. 
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It was gtill early when I reached home, and went up to 
my mother's room, and startled her almost out of her senses 
by my strange news. 

"Mother," I said, " Monaieur de Kerhuel has come 

back." 

" Godefroi ? Why, where haa he been I " 

"Not Godefroi, but Godefrot's father, Madame's hus- 
band, Marie's father." 

" (rood gracious, boy, what axe you talking about! " And 
she sat up suddenly, uiuler the impression that my brain had 
given way with what I had gone through in Mete. 

I told her all about it, and she grew wildly excited, and 
was for rushing off to Kerhuel then and there, to render 
any help that was possible to her friend. But I persuaded 
her that Madame would want the recovered man to herself 
for at least a day ; and, moi^over, I had it vaguely in my 
mind that Myrtle and I, between us, might do something 
more for that wounded head which had been much in my 
thoughts. That there had existed for many years a pressure 
on the brain, as the result of that former damage, which the 
later blow had somehow partially relieved, I felt sure. It 
was quite possible that the pressure might be still further 
relieved, with the result of a still greater accession, possibly 
a full recovery, of brain power. 

Having persuaded my mother that she could do nothing 
for Madame at the moment, and explained my views as to 
the possible great results of an operation, I went in to 
Myrtle, and, sitting on his bed, gave him a full account of 
the night's happenings. 

" What an extraordinary country to live in," was his 
surprised comment. " Have you any idea, yourself, what it 
all means,* Glynt " 

*' I've got a vague notion that there's a black story behind 
it all. If you'll get up and dress, we'll have some coffee, 
and go and discuss it with a friend here ^s^ho knows more 
about things than I do. Could we manage that operation 
between usf " 

" It's delicate work, but I'm game to try." 
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When we had had a drink of oaffee, we set out to find M. 
Renel. He was at home, and delighted to see us back safe 
and sonnd from the wars. Then, shut up in his little study, 
I tald him what had happened at Querhoal and at Kerhuel 
during the night. 

When I had done, and his amaxement had subsided some- 
-what, he fixed upon me a look of keen inquiry and grave 
anxiety, and I knew what he was going to ask. 

" It cannot possibly be the same man you saw " 

" Tea, he is the man I saw in the wood that day." 

'' Mon dieu I Then M. le Cur6 knows the whole matter." 

" I want you to come with us to him at once." 

" He is not here; he is in Paris, I believe. He went 
away about a fortnight ago, it was said for Paria" 

" That is a misfortonie. I am going to Pans; perhaps I 
may come across him. If I do, I will get the truth out of 
him somehow, if I have to hammer it out." 

" M. Baoul must know also." 

"Yes; I may meet him also. We saved his life at 
Forbach. Now, broadly, what do you make of it all, M. 
Renel t" 

" There is undoubtedly some terrible story behind. M. 
de Kerhuel was supposed to be drowned seventeen years 
ago; a body, wearing certain articles which seemed to 
identify it as his, was found at St. MaJo, and buried as his 
body. Apparently he has been held in confinement at Quer- 
hoal, and has been more or less out of his mind. The Count, 
you say, is dead. M. le Our^ and Baoul are in the story. 
What about the old Felicity you recovered from the firet 
She may know something." 

" I forgot all about her; but I doubt if she'll speak. 
How long has she been at the chateau? " 

** Many years ; but I could not say how many. It is, as 
you say, quite likely she will not say anything. She is of 
M. le Cure's fiock." 

" We think it possible, M. Renel, that M. de Kerhuel's 
condition may be still further improved by an operation on 
the brain, if Madame will permit the attempt; and the 
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•ooner that is dozLo the better, for I must get away to Paris. 
There is no news from Marie since she left home, and I am 
very anxious on her account." 

" Naturally," said M. Renel, " but I trust yon will find 
her all right. When will you attempt the operation t " 

" At once, for I want to get away. Myrtle, will you do 
me the very great favour of stopping behini to look after 
M.deKerhuel?" 

" I'll do anything to help, my boy; but I would very 
much like to be with you in Paris. If he goes on all right, 
I might join yoo later." 

" But can you get int " asked M. Renal. " The Prus- 
sians are said to be all round the city." 

" Oh, we'll get in all right, somehow or other." And we 
told him how we had got out of Mets. 

"What about tools t " said Myrtle. ''Have you any, 
Glynt And we'll need chloroform." 

" I've thought of that. Is Dr. Daly sUll here, M. Renel t " 

" He is stUl hera" 

" Then, we will go at once, and beg his assistance. He is 
almost certain to have all we want, though he does not 
practise now. His advice will be useful, even, if he won't 
perform the operation." 

We all three went along to Dr. Daly's house in the Rue 
de I'Horloge. 

" Ah, me boy 1 " said the old gentleman, with brisk 
welcome; and " Good morning, Padre I " to M. Renel. " I 
heard ye were back, and I thought ye'd be dropping in to 
tell the old fossil all about it. So ye were in Mets, and ye 
oame through alive t And who's your friend! " 

I introduced Myrtle, and gave the old doctor a very 
brief outline of our adventures^ promising fuller details later 



" Will you perform an operation on the brain for us, 
Doctor!" I asked. 

"Which of ye's needing it!" And he looked quiz- 
zically from one to the other. " Or is it the good M. Renel 
who desires more light! " 
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** WeVe got a sick man' up at Kerhuel. He's suffering 
from a wound in the head ; but there's damage of very old 
standing, which the new wound has partially relieved. We 
want to complete the cure, and we want you to help us." 

" Ay ? ** said the old man ; and held out his withered old 
hand, and looked a4/ it as if it belonged to someone else, and 
then shook his head. " I'll help ye with me brain and me 
tongue," he said, " but me hand's past work of that kind. 
But ye can do it all right; your hands should be in good 
practise. Have ye never done it ? " 

" Never on a live man. We had some cases in Metz from 
shell splinters, but the chief tackled them himself." 

*' Ay, well ! There's no trouble if your hand's steady. 
When/U we got " 

" Now, if you can. Have you got chloroform. Doctor, 
and instruments ? We have nothing." 

" Ay, ay, I've got 'em all ; though it's long since I 
touched any of 'em. Well need a carriage, Charlie ; Rer- 
huel's beyond the reach of my old legs, though many's the 
time I was there in the fore times." 

I ran to the hotel and ordered a carriage, and when my 
mother heard we were going she insisted on going too. 

'' I shall stop there," die said. " Anna will need my 
help in- the nursing, especially if you are going to operate on 
him." 

" Sure, now, this is an unexpected treat, Mrs. Olyn," 
said the doctor, when he came out to the carriage. '' The 
boys forgot to tell me ye were coming." 

*' The boys didn't know, Doctor; but I think Anna will 
be glad of my help in the nursing." 

** Sure it'd make a sick man well, just to look at ye," was 
the old gallant's reply. 

''And who's the sick man, Charlie f" he asked, as we 
rolled along. " Did ye bring him with ye ? " 

I told him the whole story, and he listened with keen 
attention and growing surprise. 

" Saints and angels I " he burst out. " Godefroi de Ker- 
huel not dead ! Not dead, and come back home ; and me 
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at his burying twenty years ago! Is there no mistake, 
Charlie?" 

" If there is, Doctor, it is Madame's mistake, and that's 
not likely. She knew him under all the dirt and tangle. 
He looks a very different man now from what he was when I 
first saw him." 

" And from what he was when I first saw him, I'll be 
bound ; but I'd trust a woman's heart. Her head's, maybe, 
not as good as ours " 

" I don't admit it," said my mother. 

" But her heart hits the bull's eye every time." 

" It sounds nasty, Doctor, but I have no doubt you mean 
well." 

" It paases belief," he said, in much excitement. " And 
what the— well, anyway, what's the meaning of it allf 
Where's he been all this time? " 

But that was too dark a mystery for common discussion. 
My own vague ideas were full of such grave prejudice to 
others that I preferred keeping silence till I felt surer ol 
the ground. 

And so all I s»id in reply to the doctor's question was, 
" Perhaps we shall learn that from our patient." 



CHAPTER XVL 

LIGHT 1 LIGHT 1 MORE LIGHT I 

We passed a commifBary of police, attended by a very mag- 
nificent gendarnLe, striding along towards Querhoal-— on the 
way to inquire into the fire, no doubt; and I felt pretty sore 
they would find their way to Kerhuel in due course. 

Madame welcomed us with pale nervousness, but was unr 
doubtedly glad to see us. 

" My dear," said my mother, " I have come to help. I 
am a capital nurse." And Madame found relief on her 
neck. 

I begged five minuteai' conversation with her, and ex- 
plained my ideas fully. She seemed startled at firsts but 
followed all I said with keen interest, and then thanked us 
warmly for our kindness, Sizul asked us to do just what we 
thought best. 

We three of the profession went up at once to the room 
where M. de Kerhuel lay still sleeping. Gk>defroi was sitting 
by the bed. To him, also, I explained what we had come 
for, and he approved fully. We sent him out of the room, 
and stood round the sick man. Dr. Daly gazed long at the 
worn face before he said : 

" He has suffered much. He is terribly changed, but I 
can see the remains of my old friend there. God help us t 
There is something very strange behind all this." 

Then he bent over the sleeping man, and gently opened 
his nightshirt, and laid his ear to his chest. The sleeper 
moved, and murmured " Nana 1 " 

" Can he stand itt " I asked 

'' Tes, his heart is sound enough, though he's terribly 
wasted. Been half starved, I should say." 

The doctor produced his bottle of chloroform and case 
of instruments, and Myrtle's eyes sparkled at sight of them. 

" You like themt " said the old man. 

" They're beauties." 



•jI 
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" They've done good work in their time." And the old 
fingers travelled in loving reminiscence over the ivory 
handles. 

" Which of you is deftest f " 
" Myrtle is the better man/' I said. 
'' Show me your hands." And he held our right hands 
in his for a moment. 

'' Yes,'' he said, dropping my hand, and holding Myrtle's 
long flexible fingers in his own. " With nerve and know- 
ledge and that hand you can do great things. Tou shall do 
it.*' 

I got all the other things he needed — ^water, sponge, 
bandages— -and we gathered round the bed. The sick man 
had turned his head on the pillow. The old doctor gently 
slipped off the bandages I had put on the previous night, and 
bent and examined the wound with very great care. I 
pointed out the deep mark of the old wound. 

" Yes," he said ; " you are quite right. There is almost 
certainly pressure there. This last cut has begun our work 
and relieved it slightly." 

He bent again, and examined the later wound, with a 
twist in his lip and a pinching of the brows. He straight- 
ened up and looked at me, and theot bent down once more and 
examined it carefidly again. 

" Do you know what made that holeT " he said shortly. 
'' No, Doctor; I haven't got as far as that." 
" Well, I can tell you almost to a certainty. It was made 
with the same weapon that made the old one. When we un- 
cover the old wound we shall find exactly the same cleavage, 
unless I am very much mistaken; and, what's more, I can 
tell you the kind of weapon it was made with. It was the 
small-pointed tomahawk of the Paorongs. That wound was 
made up at Querhoal," he said quickly, and looking at me 
very intently, " or, at all events, with a weapon that came 
from there. I never saw but one of them, and that was 
brought home by Baoul de Querhoal, when he came back 

from his travels the first time Not the present Raoul ; 

his faiher. What doe« it all meant " 
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" We'll try and find that out, Doctor/' I said. " Shall 
we get thia job done first t " 

He showed Myrtle exactly what to do, and how to do it; 
and Myrtle was the coolest ol the lot of us. Then we ad- 
ministered the chloroform, and presently there came five 
tense minutes, during which we hung breathlessly over the 
bed, while the delicate knives cut inflexibly here and there, 
and probed and picked out chips of blood-stained bone; and 
it was done. And we all straightened up with a sigh of 
relief, and with much perplexity in our eyes, for we had seen 
exactly what Dr. Daly had foretold. 

I left them bandaging the patient, and went down at 
once to tell Madame that the operation, at all events, had 
been successfully performed, and that we had every reason 
to hope for good results. 

I found the two ladies sitting hand in hand, in the small 
room at the back, in silent expectation. M. Benel and 
Qodefroi were together outside, talking earnestly. 

" Thank God 1 " said Madame fervently, and began to 
weep quietly. " You are all very, very good to me. What 
should I have done without you, my dear boy ? " 

Presently the old doctor came down, and told Madame 
she might go up for two minutes, but it would be some time 
yet before the effects of the chloroform wore off. 

"And, dear Madame, you will permit me to hint at 
breakfast. As an old practitioner I have a constitutional 
objection to empty stomachs. The machine must be fed." 

But Madame's hospitable soul had forestalled his wants, 
and breakfast was waiting for us in the other room. 

Myrtle assumed a proprietary interest in his patient, and 
insisted on waiting by him till he came round. So we left 
him with instructions to thump on the floor if he wanted 
anything. The ladies came soberly down again, and M. 
Benel and Gkxlefroi came in from the garden, and the long 
room held a larger party than it had seen for many a day. 
But I thought sadly of the many merry parties I had seen 
round that table, which could never meet there again. 

We had not quite finished breakfast, which the good old 
doctor was enjoying immensely — ^he was just saying that if 
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it were possible he would like to breakfast at Kerhuel every 
morning of his life — ^when there came a gentle knock on the 
floor above, and Madame started up with a look of appre- 
hension. 

" It is all rights dear Madame," said the doctor. " Our 
patient is coming to himself. Go and see, Charlie." 

I sped up the stairs and down again. 

" Yes, he is coming to. Will you come, Madame ? " And 
she was at mj heels. 

At the sound of her dress on the polished floor the sick 
man's eyes turned <m her, and, devoutly thankfid, I saw in 
them a new dreamy knowledge and a great bewilderment. 
He looked at her steadfastly as she crossed the room, and 
murmured: 

" Is it thou, Annat It was the fog, ma ch^re. How did 
I get here ? " 

She sat down in the chair, from whidi Myrtle had risen, 
and took her husband's hand in both her trembling ones, 
and Hugh and I slipped quietly out of the room and closed 
the door. 

" All wen t " asked the doctor. 

" All well," said Myrtle. And we loaded him with com- 
pliments, and everything his appetite demanded and the 
table a.fforded. 

" Now," said the doctor, as he emptied his cognac into 
his coffee and lit a cigarette, " let us talk while Madame is 
away. I want to get to the bottom of this matter. M. 
Oodefroi, what do you know of itf " 

" I only know that he came to the door last night, the 
most frightful object conceivable, and that in spite of that 
my mother knew him." 

" M. Benel Y " asked the doctor. 

" I do not think, M. le Docteur, that I know any more 
than you do yourself." 

" Not so much," said the doctor smiling. 

"That is very possible; but I mean concerning what 
happened at the time of M. de Kerhuers supposed death 
<iearly twenty years ago." 

" Briefly, that is »" 
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"Briefly, M. de Kerbuel, accompanied by hia servant, 
Jean Dobain, a younger brother of old Joseph's, was sup- 
posed to have driven into the river in a fog ; and a body, sup- 
posed to be M. de Kerhuers, on account of the things found 
upon it, was found in St. Malo bay a week later, and buried 
as M. de Kerhuel." 

" Exactly I It is the body of Jean Dobain that is buried 
at Dinan," said the doctor. "For some reason, Jean 
Dobain's body was made to take the place of M. de Kerhuel. 
Have you any idea, M. le Pasteur, who could possibly be in- 
terested in making such an exchange T " 

" Mon dieu 1 No, I have not I " said M. Benel, in scared 
astonishment. Then he looked at me. 

" Ah, Charles, and what do you know t " said the doctor, 
following his look. 

I related my meeting with the wild man in the park at 
Querhoal, and when I mentioned Raoul and M. le Cur^, 

" Yes," nodded the doctor, " I suspected we should find 
M. le Curb's finger in the business somewhere. I'm a good 
Catholic, M. Renel, as you know; but, thank God, I'm no 
Jesuit." 

" Dieu merci I " murmured M. Renel. 

I told them, also, of Jean's statement that the chftteau 
had held some strange occupant, of whom he had caught 
occasional glimpses. And, with sudden enlightenment, I 
told them of the old dog Bar's strange excitement in> the 
park, and his death at the hands of Baoul for howling, bb he 
had said, at the door of the chateau. 

" The dog was with M. de Kerhuel the night he was lost," 
said M. Renel. 

"And crawled home from somewhere down the river 
next day," said the doctor. " I remember. The old dog 
knew more than any of us, if he could only have spoken." 

I told them, also, of the talk of the peasants at the fire the 
previous night — ^how they had seen the devil, and so on; 
and suggested that it was M. de Kerhuel whom they had 
seen, at which the doctor nodded. 

I suddenly remembered the woman F^licit^, whom we 
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had brought back to Kerhuel with us. Other matters had 
driven her completely out of my head. 

" She must know all about it/' I said. 

"M. Benel and I have already queationed her/' said 
Godefroi, " but she profeens to know nothing." 

" I will see her myself/' said the doctor. He stood mus- 
ing for a moment, and then turned to me. " Will you get 
me down my caae of instruments, my boy f " And I ran up- 
stairs f(Mr them. 

I tapped at the door, and waited ; but, as no reply came 
I went in. 

Madame was kneeling by the bedside, with her hus- 
band's hand in hers, and they were talking in low tones, or 
perhaps the talking wa« all on her side. On his face was a 
look of great amazement. They were absorbed in one 
another, and I tiptoed quietly to the dressing-table and got 
the case of instruments. 

" Yes, you can come, if you want to," said the doctor, in 
answer to my look of inquiry. 

We went into the kitchen, where the old woman was 
sitting in a low chair, staring into the fire. There was no 
one else there. 

" F^licite 1 " said the doctor abruptly. 

" £h b'en I " said the old woman, looking round at him. 

He opened his case and laid it on the table, and her eyes 
fiutened on the venomous looking little knives at once. 

" I have just been operating on the gentleman upstairs^'' 
said the doctor. And he laid some of the knives out on the 
table. Then he took a piece of paper, and drew a lancet 
through it, as though to test its edge. " Now it is your turn." 

'' Mon dieu I M. le Docteur, I am all right I " 

'' Oh, nonsense 1 After going through a fire like that I 
See, this is chloroform ; it will send you to sleep, and you 
will feel nothing at all. I can take both your legs off, and 
you'd never feel it." 

" Mon dieu I Mon dieu I But there is nothing wrong 
with my legs, M'sieur, I do assure you."' 

She was standing up in great fright. 
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" Oh, nonsense ! Perhaps I must cut a hole in your head, 
as we had to in Monsieur's upstairs. Maybe it's your throat 
needs looking to. No matter what it is, I can do it for yon, 
and you'll never feel it till it's done. It's painful after- 
wards, of course, but " 

"But, Monsieur, I assure you there is nothing the 
matter " 

" Oh, pshaw I Don't waete my time, my good woman. 
A woman who can tell me what I want to know, and won't, 
has got to be operated on, of course. Just smell this quietly, 
now, and you'll go off like a top." 

" Mais non 1 Mais non 1 " she screamed. '' I will smell 
nothing." 

" Then will you speak ? " 

" Mon dieu ! And am I not speaJcing T What is it, then, 
that Monsieur desires? " 

" Who was the man they kept in the room upstairs in 
the chateau?" 

" But, Monsieur, I know not. He was there when first 
M. le Comte took me to the chateau, and he has been there 



ever since." 



"But you saw him?" 

" Only once, Monsieur, before last night.*' 

" And when was that? " 

" Once when he escaped, and fled into the woods, and M. 
Raoul and M. le Cure they found him and brought him home 
again. 

"And who fed him?" 

" M. le Comte always. No one else went in. He was 
very furious at times." 

" What did they call him ? " 

" They spoke of him always as the Fool. I understood, 
Monsieur, that he was a son of M. le Comte's, who had been 
bom so — ^bereft." 

" But M. le Cur^ knew him, and saw him sometimes? " 

"Mon dieu I It is possible. I know nothing of it^ 
There is not much M. le Cure does not know." 

" That is true; but you, you are probably lying." And 
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he picked up the biggest lancet, and took a couple of ateps 
towards her. 

" It is the truth, Monsieur ! " she cried, shuffling behind 
the chair. " I swear it by the Holy Virgin and The Little 
One. I know no more about it." 

" Very well," said the doctor grimly ; " I shall wait. If 
ever I find you have been lying to me, I shall come and 
operate on you. Stay ! " And he stopped picking up his 
instruments, and ttirned to her again* " How did the 
ch&teau get on fire last night? " 

" I know not, Monsieur. It b^an up above, near the 
room where he slept. I slept below." 

" And where did M. le Gomte sleep f " 

" He slept up above also — ^in the front ordinarily." 

" And at other times, where f " 

" DameT " And she glared angrily at us, and then 
muttered, ''How should I knowf " 

" Did you see him after the fire began f " 

" No, I saw none but Jean-Marie, who dragged me from 
my bed, mon dieu ! — ^it was like his impudence— and threw 
me in the bushes, and the Fool, who came out of the fire and 
ran away." 

" Attention I " he said suddenly, with another idea in his 
mind ; and he pulled out a pencil, and on the white-scrubbed 
table-top drew, with rough, jerky strokes, a full-sized repre- 
sentation of the weapon he had described to us. " Have you 
ever seen anything like that up at the chateau f " 

" What is itt " she asked, peering close down at it. " A 
hammer t" 

" No, this is sharp, and this is a spike. It is a foreign 
weapon." 

''Mon dieul They had many strange things on the 
walls. They may have had that." 

" What did M. le Comte carry in his hand when he went 
in to the Fool to feed him! " 

" C'est 9a," she said quickly. ** Yes, I havd seen him 
carry a thing like that. Monsieur." 

" Very well. Felicity. We shall aee if you are telling the 
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truth." And we returned to the ntting-room, while the old 
woman, I have no doubt, did her beat to imperil our future 
with her curses. 

" Mon dieu I Mon dieu I Mon dieu 1 Mon dieu I Mon 
dieu I " said Godefroi, jumping up and smiting his right fist 
into his left palm in a fury of baffled understanding, wh^i 
the doctor related what had pa»ed. " What is it, then t 
What does it all meant " 

" I doubt if we shall enrer know that in full, M. €k>de< 
froi," said the doctor very gravely. " But you may take it 
that your father was not drowned tiiat time. He was struck 
down by some treacherous hand, and the blow afiected his 
brain. He has been detained at Querhoal ever since, Gk>d 
alone knows with what object. He has been struck again — 
with the same weapon ; whether by the same hand I cannot 
say — and that second blow has edbown us the way to redress, 
I hope, ihe evil done by the first one. If he recovers, as I 
believe he wQl, all these last years will probably be blotte^ 
from his memory, and he will pick up his life at the point 
where it broke off." 

" And will he not be able to help us to the perpetrators 
of this atrocity f Is no one to suffer for it f " asked (Jodefroi 
furiously. 

" If he remembers anything of these intervening years, it 
would only be as in a dream. Nothing could be based on it." 

" It is an infamy 1 " 

" I doubt if we shall get much further — unJ o as -" 

" Unless T UnJefls what, M. le Docteur f " 

"Unless you can induce M. le Cur6 to tell you. He 
knows all about it, I imagine." 

" M. le Gur^ knows all about it! " gasped Godefroi ; and 
sat down suddenly, as if he had been shot. 

" Yes, M. le Cur6 knows all about it, unless I am very 
much mistaken." 

"Mon dieul Mon dieu I" said Oodehoi; and there- 
after remained very silent. 

Presently M. le Commissaire and his gendarme put in 
an appearance on the track of F^licite, and — as concealment 
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could only cause future annoyance, and was besides prac- 
tically impoasible — Dr. Daly gave them the simple known 
facts, without any comments or ideas of his own ; and, after 
partaking of wine, they went away swollen with importance, 
and the desire to communicate the astounding story. 

Next morning, leaving Myrtle and my mother installed 
as guardian angels, and satisfied in my own mind that no- 
thing would be lacking to our patient, I bade them all 
farewell, and started for Paris. 



CHAPTEB XVn. 

TOUCH AND 00. 

Bbfork me lay a task of very great difficulty and atiU 
greater danger, and txhere waa no good blinking the fact. 

Over a last smoke, the night before, I had given Myrtle 
my ideas on the subject, as fully as they could be given in 
advance, and in great ignorance of the actual condition of 
things round Paris. We had nothing but vaguest rumours 
to go upon, but it seemed impossible to doubt that the city 
was closely invested, and passage through the lines inteir- 
dieted. A neutral, therefore, ran the double chance of being 
killed by either side as a spy before he had time to offer 
explanations^ which in any case, and at best, would prob> 
ably only extend his life hj a very few minutes. My idea 
was to get down to Orleans, and work up to the south-east of 
Paris, strike the Seinei, and at some point outside the PrujBh 
sian cordon slip into the water and float down, bit by bit, 
till I got inside the Freobh linear and so into the city. Our 
last venture by waiter had been so succeasful that the idea 
of repeating it was the first that occurred to me; nor could 
much cudgelling of our united brains suggest anything more 
feasible. 

" If you can only get to the river I " said Myrtle. 

" That will be the trouble. Once in the water, I shall 
feel comparatively at home." 

" And where do we meet, if I manage to get in, toot " 
asked my friend. 

" Do you really think it is worth the risk, Hugh? I 
have every reason for going — ^I must go. With you it is 
different." 

" My dear boy, if the old gentleman here goes on all right 
I shall be after you in a week. Where shall we meet! " 
" At M. Dellieu'a Tou remember where it wast " 
" Gould find it blindfold if I once strike the Tuileriea" 
My baggage consisted of little more than the clothes I 
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stood in, a small bottle of brown stain for tbe face, the letter 
Surgeon-Major Cannot had given me, my passport, and about 
one thousand francs in gold — all that I could procure at the 
moment. 

The Maire of Dinan was good enough to give me a letter 
supplementary to M. Cannot's, stating that I was known to 
him as a British subject of good position, and that the 
reason for my attempting to enter Paris was the fact that 
my fiancee, Mdlle. de Kerhuel, had entered the city some 
time before the investment, and had not since been heard of. 

" I doubt if that will avail you much, M. Glyn, if you 
fall into the hands of the Prussians," he said. " They are 
terrible barbarians, I believe." 

*' I must take my chances, M. le Maire, and I thank you 
a thousand times for your kindness." And I was off. 

Bennes, Laval, Le Mans, Tours, Orleans ; and, so far, no 
great difficulties. Much suspicion on the part of under- 
strappers towards the end, but hearty good wishes and assist- 
ance from their leaders as soon as I succeeded in getting to 
them. 

Orleans I found in a stato of panic. I walked in at the 
gato of the Faubourg St. Jean without question from any- 
one. The streets and quays were full of townsfolk, hysteric- 
ally bewailing their fate at being left to the tender mercies 
of the barbarians, and ftdl of fnrious invective against the 
heterogeneous mob of Turcos, Mobiles, Francs-tireurs, and a 
sprinkling of Linesmen, who were even then defiling in haste 
across the river. Every soul that wore a uniform, no mattex 
how haphacaxd and scrappy ite composition, seemed 
animated by but one thought, and that was to put the 
greatest possible distance between himself and the enemy in 
the diorteet possible time. Neither prayers nor curses had 
the slightest effect on them, but the thought of the Prussians 
lent them wings. 

As I came out on the Quai Cypierre a grand dispute was 
going on between the city fathers and the rear guard, which 
was preparing to blow up the great bridge. Sooner than 
lose their bridge, of which they were reasonably proud, the 
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civil auihorities vowed the Prussians might trample it to 
their hearts' content, since these imbeciles of Moblots could 
not defend it. If it was to be blown up, they would be 
blown up with it. " Cowards I It is only unarmed French- 
men you can destroy. If oae but whispers ' Prussians/ you 
turn tail 1 " And so on, and so on. There came a sudden 
well-timed yell, "Les Prusaiens, les Prussiens!" from the 
Rue Boyale. The spectators on the Quai scattered and fled. 
The military decided that further aipiment was unseemly, 
and that their presence was required elsewhere. The bridge 
was saved, but there were im> Prussians nearer than Chevilly. 

I bought a blue blouse, and put it on over the inflrmier 
uniform I had worn in Metz, and had retained ever since. 
With the kepi and the blouse I made a very fair Frano- 
tireur, and, as such, jogged on to Montarges, with views on 
Fontainebleau. The country people, however, said the 
Prussian cavalry were there, so I gave it wide berth, and 
struck across country by Gh^roy, crossed the Yonne at Pont- 
sur-Yoime, and the Seine at Bray. 

It was between Bray and Nangis, in the neighbourhood of 
a little place called Sonnevalle, that I had my first personal 
experience of the idiosyncrasies of Francs-tireurs. 

I was plodding along in the dark, very much on the 
alert, as I knew the oountoy thereabouts was a kind of Tom- 
Tiddler's ground, scoured constantly by both sides, and con- 
tinually changing hands. It was as black as a hat, and I 
was put to much trouble to keep the road. I was proceeding 
with the utmost caution, and in absolute silence. Yillefois 
stated that his men asserted that I was whistling. To that 
I answer — ^Is it likely t Besides, his men were a band of 
truculent ruffians, as devoid of truth as they were of uniform 
or the most elementary germs of manners ; murderous scoun- 
drels, with whom no gentleman would willingly associate, to 
whom a wounded Prussian was as a toad to a vicious school- 
boy — ^a gift of the gods to be put to the torture. I grant you 
I was in good spirits at my success so far, and was thinking 
much of Marie, to whom every footstep brought me nearer. 
But whistling 1 It is a fable of the Francs-tireurs; and 
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men who will drop the hoe to bowl over a Fnia&dan courier, 
and be quietly at work again with the gun hid in the hedge 
before the smoke has cleared away, will say and do anything. 
To that, Villefods' only answer is a lapse into proverbial 
philosophy, which I account but a weak form of argument at 
any time. '* A la guerre, comme ^ la guerre," says he; and 
when I hint that there are methods of playing the game 
which are revolting to a fair-minded man, he gets angry, and 
says I had not had my horses and cattle seized, together with 
everything eatable by man or beast that was in sight, 
my house burnt over my head, and my wife and children 
turned adrift into the woods. And there he has me, especially 
aa regards the wife and children ; and I confess that under 
such circumstances I would probably have done much as the 
Francs-tireurs did, except as regards the wounded PruasianB. 
To which, Yillefois says that I would have attempted to cure 
them, and the result would have been the same to the Prus- 
sians, but longer of coming and much more painful. Then, 
having dealt that slogging blow, he recovers his good 
humour, and asserts that when I was hauled before him 
my face was whiter than his shirt; but, being put to the 
question, he admits that in those days his laundry bill was 
not a heavy one. Then, sometimes, by way of piling the 
coals on his head, I ask him how his arm is; and he works a 
fist like a leg of mutton to and fro to show me that, in his 
case, at all events, my efforts were not wanting in success. 

I was on my back on the ground before I knew it, and, as 
far as I could make out, for my head was humming from a 
blow, there were seventeen different men on top of me, all 
swearing volubly in whispers. 

I was secured before I could get my breath back, and 
then the seventeen got off my stomach, and kicked me till I 
stood up. 

" I assure yon, gentlemen," I said, " I am not a Prussian 
spy. 

" Ah, bah I Shut up, you ! If you are not a Prussian 
spy, what are you doing here, whistling signals to the cursed 
pigs over yonder? You are not of hereabouts, and your 
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aooent is PruasiaiL Is it not m>V to the others; who re- 
plied, without a diaspeiiiting voice, that it undoubtedly was ao. 
" I am an Englishman/' I said. 

" It is the same thing/' said the spokesman. " Is it not 
so?" 

The Greek chorus replied that it was so. 
" But/' I said, " my papers will show who and what I 
am." 

" Pooh I Anybody can manufacture papers." 
NeverthelesB, they ripped open my blouse, and the 
semi-military uniform below confirmed them in the certainty 
of my treachery. If I waon't a spy, why did I wear uniform f 
" Pooh I Bah ! It is evident I Jules, mon gars, drive your 
bayonet through his ribs." 

" Attention, Messieurs I " I cried, with the expectation of 
the steel in my side at any moment. " I am an English 
surgeon attached to the French ambulance in Metz. I have 
just escaped from that town." 

" Of coiurse, it is somewhere down this way/' 

" And I am going into Paris " 

" Really I " 

"With your peimission, of course. But this is poor 
return for risking one's life assisting your wounded. Look 
at my papers; they will confirm all I say." 
" Of course, you would be a fool else/' 
However, they pulled out my papers, and immediately 
asserted that they were in Grermaa ; whereupon Jules of the 
bayonet prepared for action, and Paris and Marie seemed 
suddenly a very long way off. 

" Attendez, mes gars I " said another voice. And the 
speaker, in low, quick tones, made some new suggestion, to 
which the others assented. They iormed up round me, and 
a blow from the butt of a gun on the lowest joint of my 
spine intimated their desire that I should move forward, 
and at the same time almost deprived me of the power to do 
so. 

We left the road, and plunged across country, and walked 
as fast as the ground would permit for, I reckoned, close on 
half an hour. Then we came among silent, scattered houses. 
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and, tapping gently on the window-shutter of one of them, 
the door opened and admitted na to an nnlighted room. I 
was haaled through another doorway, and made to descend 
many wooden steps. When I got to the bottom of the ladder 
I found myself in a large and lofty stone-walled room, 
evidently underground, for the air smelt close after the cool 
night outside. 

A small wood fire, in a wide chimney-place, with a very 
big iron pot hanging over it, and two or three oandlee stuck 
in bottles, lent an air of subdued cheerfulness to the opaque 
atmoephere, and on the wooden tables were bottles of wine 
of the country, which contributed to the same end. 

On a broad-backed seat like a settle, coming out from 
the fireplace, lay a big man smoking a briar pipe. He had 
a very cheerfid face, covered with sunny hair, and a very 
dirty shirt, open at the neck, and torn and bloody at the 
shoulder. Several more men sat smoking <m the floor. 

" Hola, Jarras I What have you got there f " asked the 
big man. 

" A spy, Captain." 

" Then what the devil did you bring him here for I " 

" He says he's not a spy, Captain." 

'' Don't they all say that, you foolf " 

" But he says he's an English surgeon." 

" Ah I That's another story. Bring him here to me.'' 

" Now, Monsieur " — ^to me, when I had been broughtr^ 
** what is this f Do not trouble to lie. If you are an English 
surgeon, and can prove it, do so at once. If you can't, we 
shall be under the painful necessity of putting an end to 
you." 

" Thank God, I've got to a sensible man at last," I said 
fervently. " Bead the papers which one or other of your 
brigands took out of my pocket. If that isn't enough, I'll 
tackle that shoulder of yours, and set it right." 

" Ah, bien ! It is well said." And the bold, blue eyes 
shot a friendly look at me. 

"You have been in Metzt" he said, looking up from 
the papers. 
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" Yes, I waa working among the wounded there for six 
weeks." 

" How did you got out? " 

" Swam down the river in the night/' 

" Good. How were things with them when you left ! " 

*' Not good. Much suffering." 

"WiUthey get out?" 

" No." 

*' And you want to get into Paris? " 

" As quickly as poesible, as you will understand from the 
papers there." 

He nodded and asked, ** Ma'm'selle is French ? " 

" Yes, of Brittany." 

" Then Monsieur's sympathies are with us? " 

" Do not my papers prove it, Monsieur? " 

" Undoubtedly. Will you look at my shoulder at once, 
M. le Docteur? It is extremely painful." 

I begged leave to wash my hands first, and water was 
instantly brought me in a small bowl. 

" The bullet is still in," I said, " and it must come out at 
once. I need a lancet or a very sharp knife; it will not be 
difficult. It has gone right through to the back, carrying 
with it probably a piece of your coat and shirt. It lies just 
above the shoulder blade; and nothing, I think, is seriously 
damaged." 

" Dieu merci ! " 

" Now, a knife — a sharp one — and some clean water and 
some soft rags, and I will have you comfortable in ten 
minutes. When was it? " 

" Two nights ago." And to his men, '' Who has got the 
sharpest knife among you, boys? " 

Half a dozen were instanitly produced. I selected the 
cleanest, and requested the owner to strop the small blade on 
a sword belt, and get the best point possible on it. 

" We potted a patrol outside Fontainebleau, and had a 
hot quarter of an hour," said the woimded man ; '' but they 
got up reinforcements, and we had to cut for it. I was the 
only one hit. I think we settled half a score of them. But, 
mon dieu ! What boots it half a score, or half a thousand ? 
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They are legion, like the devils of Scripture ; and, dieu-de- 
dieu, they are likewise swine. Would to God they would all 
run down a steep place and get drowned I These are ter- 
rible times for France, Monsieur Glyn. Why is it that our 
chastisement is so heavy ? Our men are brave men.'' 

" That's a very big question, Monsieur " 

" Pardon I Yillefois is my name. Charles Yillef ois, at 
your service." 

" I am Charles, aJso," I said. 

" A la bonJieur ! " he said gaily. " Well, now — ^why f " 

" Tour top branches are rotten ; I think the roots are 
all right. I saw your men at Spicheren and at Colombey. 
They fought bravely ; but your leaders hesitate, and I should 
say their coimsels are divided. At Mars-la-Tour and Grave- 
lotte there were twenty thousand French dead and 
wounded " 

" Mon dieu I Mon dieu P" resounded ail round me, in 
tones of angry grief, for the others were all listening intently, 
even Tisson stopped his energetic stropping. 

" And quite as many Germans " 

" Dieu merci 1 " in tones of much relief and satisfaction. 

" But the German losses result in victory, and the French 
losses, so far, have not. Given equal forces — and you have 
generally been outnumbered — ^brains would turn the scale." 

'* It is very true/' said Yillefois, with a shrug that made 
him wince. " We have lacked a head, and the poor Badin- 
guet was not equal to it. Where is he now. Monsieur ) " 

" He is at Wilhelmshohe, in Germany. He was, at all 
events, when. I passed through Luxembourg; and the 
Empress and the young Prince are in England. Now, M. 
Tisson, is the knife ready? " 

The knife was handed to me, and proved adequate. I 
could feel the bullet below the skin, and a couple of cuts 
brought out first a scrap of linen, then a scrap of woollen 
cloth, and finally the bullet itself. I placed them all in 
Yillefois' palm. 

" Your property, M. Yillefois." 

" I look on this as a loan," he said, fingering the bullet. 
" I will return it, or its equivalent^ with interest." 
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I cleansed the wound aa thoroughly as I could, and bound 
it up both back and front; and also bound his arm to hia 
side to keep it out of action. 

" Give it complete rest, and renew thooe bandages every 
night and morning, and it should heal up all right." 

" No permanent injury ! " tAed Villefoia 

" Not if you attend to my in9truction8." 

" I am very greatly indebted to you, M. Glyii. I will 
help you forward all I can; but I am loth to let you go, for 
you will certainly get shot by the Frusaiazuk" 

" If you'll do what you can for me, Til try and do the 
rest," I said. 

''Now, boys, supper. Are your men poeted outside, 
Jarrasf " 

" All alive, Captain." 

We supped excellently off soup from the big pot-au-feu, 
and the boiled meat that also came out of it, and coarse 
brown bread and cheese, and very good red wine from the 
bottles on the tables. 

" What is this place! " I asked of M. Villefois as we ate. 

'' It is the underground chapel of a monastery that once 
stood here. I used it aa a wine cellar ; but the vintage this 
year is of another kind, and will not be bottled. We have 
had other things to think of. My vineyards are trampled 
into mud; my house is in ruins. My wife and children I 
was fortunately able to send to Bordeaux to my father, so I 
have no anxiety on their account. I do not think the Prus- 
sian devils will get as far as that. Did you come through 
Orleans, M. Olyn f " 

** 1 was there two days ago." 

" And how was it with themt " 

^ They were all off their heads, it seemed to me. The 
troops had crossed the river, and wanted to blow up the 
big bridge, and the townspeople wouldn't let them." 

" We want a head," he said gloomily. " A strong man — 
one man — ^might save France yet^ if he were strong enough 
to act alone, and make the othera obey him. It is the too 
many heads that are our ruin." 

After supper Villefois produced tobacco, and the atmo- 
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•phere became thick enough to cut with a knife, although 
the trap-door at the head of the stairs was left open. 

"It is warm, at any rate/' said mj host; "and the 
nights up above begin to grow cold." 

We talked of many things over our pipes, and I saw that 
to my new friend it was a great enjoymenit. We talked till 
the rest were snoring in their blankets on the floor. He 
again expressed regret that) I must go. " But, pardon ! I 
was forgetting Ma'm'selle. I wish with all my heart, mon 
cher, that you may succeed in getting through, and may find 
Ma'm'selle all right. What are your planet " 

I told him briefly wbat I thought of trying. 

" If you can take ihe water near enough to the city to 
stand the swim, I see no reason why you shoidd not get 
through," he said. " The difficulty will be to get there. I 
can get you within fair reach of the rear of the German 
lines, bat how you will get through them I don't know." 

" Where does the line on this side cross the river t " 

" At Choisy bridge." 

" And how far is tbat from Parist " 

" Roughly speaking, five miles; but their patrols are all 
over the country behind. It's a dean, sharp front, you see, 
but a wide-sweeping tail, and it's tlie tail that will bother 
you. And then, if you manage to get past the Germans 
without being shot for a French spy, the Moblots outside 
Paris will shoot you for a German spy. It's a nice little task 
you've set yourself, my friend." 

" I must trust to Providence and good luck." 

** They are the friends of a brave man. You would like 
to go to-morrow — ^that is, to-day! " 

"I would like to be there now, but I shall stop here 
another day, to see that that shoulder is going on all right." 

" That is very good of you." And he stretched out his 
hand, and took mine in a hearty grip. " And to think," he 

said, " that those cursed fools But, no, I withdraw; 

they are poor men, and uneducated, and they have suffered 
cruelly. All the same, I'm glad they didn't shoot you. The 
loss would have been mine." 

« And mine to some extent" 
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" Truly this is not a healthy country for touriste at the 
moment. And you really da not think, M. Glyn, that the 
other Powers will intervene, even to save Paris from hom- 
bardment? " 

" I fear not." 

" It is monstrous t Paris to be levelled to the ground by 
these barbarians ! '* 

" Suppose it was London. Woidd you intervene? " 
London is not Paris. Paris belongs to all the world." 
I'm afraid all the world considers that Paris brought it 
on herself. Did you yourself want this war, for instance f " 

" Mon dieu ! No. War is horror. No one knows it till 
they have seen it ; but when one's country is beaten on to 
her knees, one does what one can to strike a blow for her. 
But," he said mournfully, " the blows such as we can strike 
are like pin-pricks in the hide of an elephant." 

"Why don't you join the Army of the Loire, and 
regularise yourself? " 

" I can't stand the officers. Fools of any kind are a weari- 
n*ess to me; but when they are insolent and overbearing 
fools, then I want to trample on them." 

I told him in a few words the story of Jean de Kerhuel. 

" I know it," he paid. " I had a friend, a very dear 
friend ; him, too, they shot in jujsrt the same way. A corporal, 
who had only had his step a week, struck him. My friend 
struck back. They took him out and shot him — to en- 
courage the others to accept everything in silence. If my 
friend had struck that blow a week earlier, it would have 
paased unnoticed. That seven days cost him his life." 

" When do you generally go to bed ? " I asked at last, 
feeling very tired myself. 

" I haven't been to bed for a month," he said ; " but it's 
high time we got between the blankets. The enjoyment of 
meeting a sensible man, to use your own words, has made me 
selfish. I ask your pardon." 

I helped him to such comfort aa a pair of rather thin 
blankets could afford, and lay down alongside him and fell 
asldep in a moment. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

WHAT HAPPSNSD tTNDEBQBOtTND. 

TsE room was empty when I woke up, and Villefoia came 
down the wooden ladder while I was still sitting among my 
blankets. 

" How's the shoulder T " I asked. 

" Bit stiff, but feels happier than it did. You slept 
well ? " 

" Yes ; I was tired out." 

''Come upstairs and have some coffee; it's a glorious 
morning." And I followed him up the ladder. 

The trap-door opened, I found, in the floor of a 
little outhouse, which was lighted only by one small window 
of bottle-glass, set in the roof. Bound two sides of this room 
were great piles of winter firing : branches of trees and small 
logs sawn into short lengths, with beards of dried moss hang- 
ing to them. They were ranged in a somewhat peculiar 
way, and bound to the sides of the room with cords to keep 
them from falling down into the cellar. Yillefois saw me 
looking at them, and said, " That is our screen, in case of a 
visit from the enemy— our first line of defence. A tug at 
those knots, when the trap is down, and all that wood lies 
on top of it, and it looks as if it had been there for years, and 
would be a day's work to clear it. We have had more than 
one call from them, but they have never penetrated the 



screen. 
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And the second line of defence? " I asked. 
" Fire and steel, if we happen to be at home. This is 
sanctuary, and would be defended at any cost." 
And where are all your men now t " 
In the air and in the ground. Up trees, in hedges and 
ditches and holes — watching, watching, watching all the 
time I" 

The sole occupant of the cottage, which was poorly fur- 
nished, and offered no attractions to marauders, was an 
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aocieiit womaxiy in & very white mob cap, which contrasted 
vividly with the creased brown parchment of her face. She 
wa6 sitting over the hearth, smoking a short, black pipe, 
and watching two old tin coffee-pote which stood knee deep 
in the white wood ashes. 

" Coffee, Babette, if you please,'' said Yillefois. And the 
old crone got out three bowls, and filled them to the brim 
with deliciously smelling coffee and milk. 

" Is he a PruBnant " she asked, blinking at me. 

'* No, my old one, or he wouldn't be here, as you know 
very well. He's a doctor, who has mended my shoulder. 
Babette doesn't love the Prusaiana," he said to me. 

" They killed my man and my boy," she growled. " I 
would cut tlEe throat of every cursed one I found. Mon 
dieu 1 Yes.** And she looked quite capable of it. 

"Ah-hal Milk this morning, Babette f You are a 
f aoLous housewife. Where did the milk come from t " 

"The old Lajaille brought it up," oroaked the old 
womam; ** but there is no sugar." 

" One can't have everything in war time," said Yillefois 
philosophically. 

The coffee was excellent, even lacking sugar; and we 
had sweet, dark-coloured bread, without butter. 

The cottage door was wide open, and the country-side was 
flooded with sweet sunshine. The silence outside was 
studded with a dull thudding, which occasionally ran into a 
oontiniuous roll, like distant thunder. 

" They are fighting down Chevilly way," said Yillefois; 
and stopped eating now and again when the rumbling waxed 
louder and longer. 

The meal finished, he went to the door, and looked warily 
out before issuing. I followed, and we stood outside. 

There were perhaps half a dozen houses in all, but ap- 
parently all empty. Behind the cottage lay the tumbled 
and very ancient ruins of the old monastery, a vast pile of 
brown, weather-beaten stonea Behind them several tall 
trees ; and, looking towards them, Yillefois called, " You are 
awake, L€ont" And a voice from the topmost branches 
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replied, " But yes, Monsieur, I am awake, of course." And 
presently, 

" They are fighting over yonder," said the voice. 

" I hear them. Keep a sharp look out, mon gars." 

We sat down on a wooden bench by the door and smoked, 
and then I bathed the wounded shoulder, and readjusted the 
bandages. It was a good deal inflamed, but not more than 
I would have expected. 

y illef ois pointed out the remains of his vineyards. " My 
own house is three miles from here towards Fontainebleau," 
he said ; " but it is occupied by the Prussians, curse them 1 
In good times the land brings me in thirty thousand francs 
a year; and here I am like a rat in a hole, and, ma foi, glad 
enough to have so big a hole to lie in." 

"Tiensl Monsieur," came a sharp call from the tree, 
'* 'y a que' qu' chose, lik-baa" 

" What is it, thent " 

A moment's silence, and then : 

" Horsemen. They are coming here." And a small boy 
of perhaps fourteen, with a thin, dark face, and black eyes 
blazing with excitement^ came sliddering down the tree and 
danced upon the ground. 

" We had better go in, M. Olyn," said Yillefois quietly; 
and knocked out his pipe and stamped the ashes into the 
earth, and led the way, the small boy dancing excitedly in 
the rear. 

" They are coming again, Babette," he said, as we passed 
through the cottage. " Tou know what to do ! " 

"8i, si, alles, vite, vite! Dieut If I could only kill 
one with my own hand," said the old crone excitedly. 

He made me go first, and drew down the trap behind 
him; and in a moment the piles of firing fell thundering on 
top of it. 

" Will they be all safe upstairs! " I asked in a whisper. 

" Quite safe," he whispered back ; " safer than the Prus- 
sians would be if Babette had any poison, and could induce 
them to drink cofifee. They shot her husband and her son — 
the boy's father — ^the first time they came. Certainly, L^on 
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had been shooting at them from behind hedges whenever he 
got the chance." 

It was pitch dark, but the air was fairly fresh, and there 
was evidently some little ventilation; somewhere. There 
was no fire, and Villefois, taking my hand, drew me round 
the wall to the large open hearth. 

" Stand here, and we may hear what passes," he whis- 
pered. " This chimney rons round into the chimney of the 
cottage." And we stood and listened intently. 

Before long we plainly heard the arrival of the unr 
welcome guests, their brusque German voices, and Babette's 
growls in reply; but it was impossible to make out the 
words. 

It occurred to me that my position was a peculiarly un- 
pleasant one. If by any mischance they should poke round 
till they discovered the cellar, I would not give a half- 
penny for my own life. I should be simply a Frano-tireur 
caught red-handed, and all such were shot on sight, so Ville- 
fois had assured me the night before. I listened anxiously 
for the sounds above to die away, betokening their de- 
parture; but, instead, I heard them laughing and joking, 
and evidently making themselves quite at home. They had 
possibly smelt coffee, and insisted on having some. It was 
a trying hour I spent in that chimney-place; but there was 
worse to come. 

Down the chimney-shaft came the sound of snatches of 
song and much laughter, and then we heard the humming of 
a song through the trap-door above us; then a tentative 
movement of the logs, as though some curious member of 
the party were poking casually round to see what was what. 
Then we heard distinctly an exclamation of surprise from 
the enterprising one, and more stir above the trap-door, and 
Villefois pressed my arm. 

" If they come down, I have no option but to kill them — 
if I can," he whispered. " I wish you had gone, but it is too 
late now. You understand f If one of them escapes, our 
sanctuary is violated. It is the lives of all my men or 
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TV ere was no doubt about their inteoitioii to come down. 
The logs were being systematically dragged off the trap. 
They probably expected to find wine or srupplies of some kind. 
In any case, a trap-door concealed below a wood pile was 
too tempting to resist. 

" Get behind that settle," whispered Villefois, " and 
don't move whatever happens." And I glided softly 
behind the settle, and knelt there, my heart thumping 
furiously. 

At last the trap was all clear ; and with a merry sing- 
song they heaved it up, and a dim light streamed down. 

" Hola ! Below there ! " cried a brusque voice in Ger- 
man; and then, "Gottl It's as dark as Hades." And a 
heavy, spurred foot came wandering down the ladder. It 
stopped doubtfully, but those above urged him on. They 
wanted to be in at the find, too. 

" Johaan wante his horse," said one above. " He's 
always at sea on dry land." And they all laughed and 
scuffled like schoolboys for next place on the ladder. It 
was a long ladder, and they came crowding down it to their 
death as merrily as to a feast. 

They had to come down backwaxds because of their 
spurs, and the lowest man shouted to the one above him to 
have a care, or he would hook his eyes out. 

Then, suddenly, the topmost man, whose feet were still 
feeling for the rungs of the ladder, collapsed with a groan, 
and fell heavily against the man below. At the same 
moment the trap was flung down, and in the dark Villefois' 
revolver spoke. The bottom man, who was just setting foot 
to ground, sank with a groan, and yells and ciurses broke out 
from those above. The revolver cracked again, and in- 
stantly again, in the light of its own flash, which waa all the 
light the shooter had to go by. Then there was silence, 
broken only by the groans of dying men. And the sharp 
smell of the powder whiffed about the cellar. 

Three were down ; I thought there were two left. 

Villefois made a movement beside me, and at the far end 
oi the room there came a crash of something falling, it 
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mounded like a brick. Two ixutant flashes shot out from the 
ladder, an anvwering fla&h from the chimney comer, and 
another body fell from the ladder. 

There was only one left. He must have been a brave lad, 
for he sprang from the ladder, rushed clattering towards 
the fireplace, and ran full tilt into it. 

" Gott 1 It is useless ! " he cried furiously. " I sur- 
render." 

There came two more quick shots from the middle of 
the room, one for the flash and one for the end, and it was 
all over. 

For a moment — silence. Then I heard Yillefois groping 
towards the ladder. 

'' God have mercy on them, and on me ! " he said, with a 
shake in his voice. " There was no help for it." 

He stumbled slowly up the ladder, and thumped on the 
trap till the old woman slipped back a bolt and he could 
raise it with his head and climb out; and I followed him 
quickly, feeling very sick at the whole business. 

Old Babette's sunken eyes were glowing like hot coals, 
and the boy Leon's sparkling like diamonda 

Are they all deadt " a^ed the old woman hungrily. 
They axe dead," said Villefoia. " Let me get out; I 
am choking." 

" Ah-ha ! God be thanked ! I put the knife into one of 
them/' chuckled the crone. " That is for my man; the boy 
is still to pay for." 

L^on had disappeaiied into the cellar. 
I found Yillefois on the bench outside, with his head in 
his right hand. 

" That was horrible, horrible ! " he groaned ; " e&pecially 
the last one. But it had to be. Curse it all! Curse it all! 
And ten thousand curses on those who brought it all about." 
The troopers' horses, spruce and neat, were hitched to a 
nail in the walL They stood quietly, waiting the return of 
their masters. 

Yillefois sprang up and went into the cottage. 
"L^on, L^on, vite! What are you doing down there, 
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you little devil t Here, I want you." And L^on crawled 
up the ladder. He might only have been examining the 
men below to see if they were dead. He might have been 
emptying their pockets ; hit hands were red. 

** Take oflP those saddles," said Villefois; " we will pitch 
ihem into the cellar." An<^ he helped with the girths as 
well as one hand would let him. " Now mount, and carry 
them towards Villenelle. You cannot cross the river. When 
you have gone ten miles, take off the bridles, and turn them 
loose, and come home." 

Tlie boy rode off bareback, with two horses on each side 
of him. Villefois carried the saddles, one by one^ into the 
cottage, and flung ihem down into the cellar, and came and 
sat down on the bench again. And the sun shone down 
upon us, soft and bright and peaceful, as if there were do 
such things in the world as battle and murder and sudden 
death. 

It was a horrible experience. War is horrible. I do 
not judge this man, for I had not suffered what he had 
suffered, and so could not enter fully into his feelings. 

But I know that to him also it was horrible, and foreign 
to his nature; and that he had done what he had done 
simply because, from his point of view, it had to be done, and 
there was no escape from it. 

He kept silence for a very long time, and when at last 
he broke it, it was to say gently to me : 

" Tou must go on to-night, M. Olyn. I regret much that 
I kept you — for this." 

I was glad to hear him say it, for another night in that 
cellar would have been more than I cared for. 

Charles Villefois has sent me many a barrel of good red 
wine since those days. Sometimes, when drinking it, the 
remembrance of what passed that day in the cellar, where it 
may have lain to ripen, has come over me, and the taste of 
it has changed suddenly between two sips. 

We remained all day on the bench by the door, on the 
look-out for the enemy. The old woman, still chuckling to 
herself, brought us food ; and we sat and smoked, and looked 
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out over the quiet country, and listened to the dull thud- 
thudding away over to the south-west. 

Towards nightfall the men began dropping in with their 
news. When they heard of the day's doings at the cottage 
they were full of exultation. Villefois ordered them to dig 
a big hole some distance away, and to hurry the job through 
before it was dark. Then they haided up the dead men; 
and a most horrible sight was old Babette, as she clapped her 
skinny hands with unholy glee at sight of her particular 
victim, and reclaimed her big bread knife. He had bled 
dreadfully, which seemed to add to her enjoyment. 

" That is mine, that one; see you. Did I strike truef 
Ma f oi ! Yes. That ^jb for my old man ; the boy is still 
to pay for. That will oome, h, la bonheur 1 Please God, and 
all in good time, that will oome too." 

I was glad Babette had no more meals to prepare for me. 

I dressed Yillefois' shoulder once more before it got 
quite dark ; and then he called up two <^ his men — Jarraa, 
his lieutenant, and one named Casconne— and talked with 
them at considerable length as to my journey. There were 
plans and suggestions, and counter-plans and new sugges- 
tions ; and, in the end, nothing more was decided than that 
these two should lead me, by cross-country ways, to as 
near as they dared go to the rear of the German cordon in the 
neighbourhood of Villeneuve St. George, which lay on the 
Seine about eight miles from Paris. The district would be 
full of Francs-tireurs, but from them I should be safe with 
my companions. 

Then Yillefois shook me very warmly by the hand, and 
wished me good luck. 

" Perhaps," he said gloomily, ** when we have drunk the 
cup to the dregs, we may meet again in happier times, M. 
Glyn. If not, one of us, at ail events, will never forget that 
we once met." 

We walked rapidly, and for the most part in silence. M. 
Jarras ventured the remark that this had been a good day 
for them, for he had himself shot a courier, on the Melun 
road. He also suggested that if the captain had been quite 
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himself he would have kept the horses and uniforms of the 
patrol, and used them to good advantage in striking further 
blows; but I could not work up any enthusiasm on the 
subject, and conversation dwindled. 

We walked all through the night, and at daylight found 
lodgment, and some scraps of hay for bedding, in the loft of 
a burnt-out farm. We kept watch-about all through the 
day, munching brown bread and fragments of cold meat» 
which we had brought with us for meals, and washing the food 
down with draughts from the well below. Twice during the 
day we got a sight of distant horsemfin, but no one disturbed 
us; and as soon aa it was dark we set off again towards the 
north. Three times that night we walked into the lurking- 
places of bands of Francs-tireurs, but a whispered conversa- 
tion between them and my guides set us on our way again, 
and each time with at welcome contribution to our com- 
missariat; and twice we lay face to the ground while 
cavalry patrols danked past much closer than my com- 
panion considered desirable. There was no great diiOEiculty 
in escaping the patrols, they were audible and visible from 
a distance; but the sudden stealthy encirclement of the 
Francs-tireurs, who seemed to rise out of the ground, was 
startling in the extrema 

We must have made very wide circuits, and more than 
onoe we had to try back and go round, when my guides 
learned that bodies of Pmssiaos lay ahead. We crossed a 
river in a punt, which was put at our disposal by some 
Francs-tireurs, one of whom crossed with us, and carried the 
boat back to the other side. It was softening towards day- 
light when we drew into a wood; and when we reached the 
further side Jarras whispered : 

" VoilJi, Monsieur; that is Villeneuve St. George, down 
there by the railroad and the river ; Choisy is five miles down 
stream. We cannot take you further; it is dangerous 
country this." 

I thanked them very warmly, and hinted at remunera- 
tion ; but. they would not hear of it. 

" Monsieur's heart is towards France, that is enough," 
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said Jarraa. " Adieu, and good luck 1 " And with a final 
shake of the hand, and ajii exhortation to caution, they dis- 
appeared among the trees, leaving me to play out my own 
hand, and to muse, meamwhile, on the slendemess of the 
dividing lines betweeoi men and men, and betweem life and 
death. A night oar two ago these peasants were ready to cat 
my throat simply because they were not then, awaxe that 
"my heart was towards France." For the last two days 
they had carried their lives in their hands for me. They 
were going back to their murderona work of slaughtering 
every Pruaaian. they could safely lay hands on or put btdlets 
into, because their hearts were not towards France. As bo- 
tween man and man, there was no reason for this deadly 
hatred, which transformed men; into fiends injcamate. Some 
men, called Prussians, had harried their houses, and passed 
ohi, and were probably by this time under the sod. And so 
everything in Prussian uniform— everything, indeed, that 
was not palpably on the side of France — ^must sujffer vicarious 
punishment, by lead and fire and steel, on every possible 
opportunity! 

And beyond there, by the lead-coloured river, the white 
houses of Villeneuve St. Greorge began to glimmer in the 
half-light of the dawn.; and five miles down stream lay 
Choisy, and a few miles beyond that Paris; and somewhere 
in Paris — ^Mariel Where, and in what case, I wondered 
much ; and longed, like the singer of old, for the wings of a 
dove, that I might float above the obstacles of earth, and 
find my heart's delight, and rest 



CHAPTBB XIX, 

I FA.LL IITTO 8TBANOS GOOD COHPANT. 

I HAD pondered much during our luglitrjoameying aa to the 
next move in ihe game, but so much depended on circum- 
stances that it had been impossible to make any definite 
plan. 

Two plain oonrses were open to me. I could try the Meti 
plan of floating down stream into the city. It was a much 
longer course than a4r Mete, and fraught with infinitely more 
difficulties. If I was discovered, either by Prundana or 
Frenchmen, I should be shot to a certainty, before I could 
begin to explain my innocence of any evil intent. 

The other plan was to march straight up to the first 
Prussian post, and endeaTOur to enlist the sympathies of the 
officer in charge. That also might prove a risky proceeding. 
My papers might satiefy them that I was a non-combatant, 
but they would also prove my French sympathies; and then, 
discipline in the Pnusian army was so strict that any officer 
into whose hands I fell would probably feel that he had no 
option but to forward me promptly to headquarters— if , in- 
deed, he did not save himself that trouble by shooting me 
out of hand. 

Here, face to face with Y illeneuve and the necessity for 
a prompt decision^ I weighed both propositions carefully 
and finally, and was drawn more and more to the latter 
course. On the face of it, it seemed the bolder plan^ but, 
after much consideration, I was not sure that it did not, after 
all, eliminate some of the chanoes of being shot. 

Crawling along the high road came an apparently endlen 
train of laden waggons, escorted by a troop of lancers. They 
rumbled slowly across the pontoon bridge, and creaked 
away towards the west; and away in the direction of Paris 
big guns began suddenly a furious fusillade, and I thought 
sorely the Prussians must be trying to carry the city by 

ivdt. I got up and made my way through the wet grass 

X 
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to the higli road, and tramped sturdily towards the yillage. 
Presently, on the road in front, I saw a Pruasiaa seixtry 
watching me stolidly. He let me approach within speaJc- 
ing distance without moving a muscle; then he asked : 

"Who goes?" 

" A friend ! " I said in (Jerman. 

" Advance, friend, and give the word/' 

" I don't know the word," I said, in my stumbling Ger- 
man. " I want your commanding officer." 

He dropped his bayonet to the level of my ribs, and 
looked at me. He was an uncommonly handsome lad, with 
bold, blue eyes, and crisp yellow hair, a^ downy indications 
of a moustache which looked white against the healthy red 
of his face. 

'* Tou're not going to hurt him, are youf " he said, with 
a quizzical grin. And, then, looking curiously at my uni- 
form, for I had shed my blouse along with the Erance-tireurs^ 
" But you're not a Frenchman? " 

** No; I'm an Englishman." 

"What a silly fool you must be," he said in perfect 
English ; and added quickly, " to be here, I mean." 

" That's BB it may be," I said. " I'm glad you speak 
English, anyhow ; I'd about got to the end of my German." 

" Didn't reach far, did it? " he laughed. " Now, what 
is it you want? " 

" I want to get into Paris." 

" Same here! " he laughed again. " But we don't find 
it healthy to walk straight in along the high road, and I 
doubt if you would either. What do you want to get in for ? 
You're a great deal better off outside. I suppose you're a 
bit mad, like most Englishmeik" 

" I think you know Englishmen better than that; you 
must have lived among us to speak so well." 

" Dear boy, I lived in London for two years — 122, Lower 
Hamilton Terrace, Maida Yale; green 'bus up Edgware 
Boad, fare threepence from the Bank; or, if preferred, 
Underground Railway via Baker Street^ whose atmosphere 
partakes of the hereafter." 
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I laughed outright at the incongruity of all this, and he 
laughed out also. 

" Very nice house, I assure you, only the landlady's cat 
was a confirmed inebriate, and persisted in drinking my 
whisky. What kind of a uniform do you call that? It 
seems to me a cross between the little man's in the red cap 
at the corner of Chancery Lane and a French ambulance 
attendant's." 

"You're not far out; I'm a surgeon, attached to the 
French ambulance in Mets." 

''InMetzt" And he pricked up his ears. "Bit off your 
beat, aren't yout Were you in Metat " 

" I waa there up to a fortnight ago." 

" The deuce you were. How did you g^ out ? " 

" I swam down the river." 

"The devil you did! And whyt Had enough 
of it!" 

" I had matters outside to attend to— private matters * 

" Ah, ha ! I see." And the blue eyes twinkled know- 
ingly. " And where is the young lady f " 

" In Paris." 

He looked at me keenly, and then nodded. " I under- 
stand. And you want to get in to look after her t " 

" Exactly 1 She went in to nurse her brother before you 
gentlemen squatted here, and since then we have heard 
nothing from her." 

He nodded, looked all round the country-side to see if 
anything waa moving, and th^i said, " If you'll wait here 
with me till I'm relieved, I'll take you to the commander of 
the poat. He's not a bad sort; a bit bumptious at times, 
but sufferaBle aa a rule, unices it's Francs-tireurs. He's got 
'em on the brain, and a bit of 'em in his hind leg. His 
name's von Marcius, and he's my big brother. He's engaged 
to an English girl, by the way. Miss Maud Pargiter, daughter 
of old Pargiter, of Harley Street. Know her ? " 

" I know the old man well enough ; I've worked under 
him. It seems to me I've fallen on my feet. I'm very much 
obliged to you." 
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" Don't mention it. If you've any tobacco on you, I 
don't mind joining you in a smoke." 

I pxdled out what I had, and he filled a big-bowled pipe^ 
and I my briar. 

''French cabbage," he said contemptuously; "I'll give 
you some up yonder that'll make your hair curl ; but I came 
out with half a pouch, and got to the end of it an hour ago. 
Ood bless Walter Raleigh, if it really was him who discovered 
tobacco; but I'm inclined to think it must have been a 
Oerman." 

We chatted pleasantly till the relief came along. They 
eyed me curiously. 

" English friend of the captain's," said young von 
Marcius to the relief officer. " I'll take him to him." 

We tramped martially into Villeneuve, and my new 
friend led me to the captain's quarters in the principal hotel. 
He walked upstairs, and tapped on a door. 

''Herein I " said a voice inside, and we walked in. A 
tall man in blu« was sitting at table, just about to begin 
breakfast. The delicious smell of the coffee made my mouth 
water. 

" Hello, Heinrich I " he said. " Who's this? " 

" Friend of Dr. Pargiter's," said Heinrich in English. 
" We've come to have Inreakf ast with you." And he began 
sniffing at the viands on the table. 

Captain von Marcius sprang up, and held out his hand. 

" Any friend of Dr. Pargiter's is very welcome to me," 
he said heartily. " How did you get here, my dear sir, and 
where do you come from? " 

" Walked up against my bayonet, and began to babble 
hieroglyphics, under the belief that he was talking German^" 
said Heinrich. " I say, Leo, I move for a triple supply of 
those kidneys and eight more eggs. Any to the contrary t 
It's a vote." And he rang the bell. 

"He's not really cracked, you know," said the elder 
brother laughing ; " but he amuses himself that way, and, 
as a rule, he's quite harmless. Now, my dear sir, tell me all 
about yourself, and what I can do for you. Have you seen 
my dear old friend the Doctor latelv, and how was he f " 
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" I saw him laefc in July," I said, " and he spent fifteen 
minutes begging me not to make a fool of myself, while he 
waa taking off the half of a man's foot that had been crushed 

by a cart." 

" Ay, and how were you proposing to make a fool of 
yourself? Heinrich, leave enough of those kidneys for our 
friend to make a beginning on. By the way, I don't know 



your name yet. 

" Charles Glyn, student at Bart's." 

" I have heard the old man speak of you, Mr. Glyn. If 
I may say so without the appearance of flattery, he had much 
belief in your futura You took very good places, I believe, 
in your degree exams." 

" I have the M3. and B.S., and waa to have gone in foi 
my M.D. and M.S. io December ; but I wanted to see some 
practical work on the field, and so I came to the wars." 

"What corps f " And he too looked curioualy at my 
uniform. 

" I went to Paris. Couldn't get an appointment as sor- 
geon, so went to the front as infirmier with Frossard's corps." 

** Frossard t Then you were at Spicheren, and, I suppose, 
inMetxt" 

" Tes ; I and a friend who had come out with me worked 
in Mets for a month, and terrible work it was. We got our 
grades there, and did our proper work." 

" Tou'd better tackle those kidneys, Mr. Glyn, or that 
boy will hurt himself, and leave you none." 

" Mr. Glyn hasn't been on outpost since two o'clock this 
mcnuing," said Heinrich, with his mouth full. " They do 

yon credit, Leo. I wish you'd invite me to breakfast every 

* fi 
monung. 

I didn't invite you this morning " 

Oh, my I You said, ' Come in 1 ' I heard you dis- 
tinctly." 

" If you came every morning, you*d get fat and out of 
condition, and unable to do your duty. Field fare is best for 
boys in the ranks." 

" While their superior officers revel in devilled kidneys 
and all the delicacies of the season." 



u 
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" Brain wear and tear needs suitable recognition. Here 
come the hot ones, Mr. Glyn/' aa an attendant brought in 
the smoking dish. " Pray help yourself ; and, if I may say 
so without discourtesy, quickly. We shall have business on 
hand shortly." At which his brother pricked up his ears. 
" Why didn't you join our side? " 

" Well, I*m bound to say we never expected in England 
that things would go as they have done." 

** It's been a frightful buckle^up, hasn't itt How do you 
account for it, Mr. Glyn 1 " 

" Before the first shot was fired, a friend of mine in 
Dinan, the pastor of the Reformed Church there, said to me, 
' The Germans fear God, and live clean. We, as a nation, do 
not, and we shall pay for it.' " 

** He was right," said the captain, with much earnest- 
ness. " That is the root of the whole matter. France has 
proved most astonishingly rotten in her high placea The 
rank and file, as a rule, fight well, but their leaders are not 
worth that." And he snapped his fingers contemptuously. 

" I'm afraid it's impossible not to feel that the clearance 
that is going on will be beneficial. My sympathies, I'm 
bound to say, are French " 

" Engaged to a French girl — shut up in Paris — wanta t6 
get to her," said Heinrich, as he chipped his third egg. 

" Is that 80 ? " asked his brother, looking at me. 

I stated briefly the facte of the case. 

" It's only natural you should want to get in," said the 
captain. " I'll think it over, and see what I can do. As a 
matter of form, I will ask you, if you do succeed in getting 
in through any help I can render you, to pass me your word 
not to convey any information whatever." 

" I pledge you my word I will not. I have no interest 
to serve except Mdlle de Kerhuel's, and my own so far as 
she is concerned." 

" That is enough. I will accept your word, and I will 
help you all I can ; as you would help me in like case." 

We had barely lighted the cigars which Heinrich rooted 
out by instinct, and made free with as a matter of course, 
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when a borsemaii came galloping down the street, and quick 
feet camo up the stair. A few hasty words at the door, and 
Captain vod Marciua picked up his helmet and sword and 
turned to ua. 

" Oflf to your own place, Heinxich, my boy. They are 
coming out in force, and we are to hasten up to Choisy. Come 
with me, Mr. Olyn. If you have your Geneva badge with 
you, put it on; it will aitop inquiries. Now, oee,'' he said 
quickly, as Heinrich's footsteps died away on the stairs, and 
the bugles rang out outside, " this may be your chance. 
Keep as close to me as you can. We shall drive them in 
again ; if you manage well, you might get back with them. 
It'll be risky, but it's a chance." 

I thanked him heartily, and we ran down the stairs 
together. 

In five minutes we were pounding over the pontoons at 
a quickstep, and the faces behind us were all aglow with 
anticipation. I caught sight of Heinrich in the third front 
rank as they filed past us for their captain's keen inspection ; 
and he winked solemnly at me, and champed his jaw to show 
me that, whatever happened, he was^ at all events, an excel- 
lent breakfast to the good. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE SHAMEFUL END OV QUEHHOAL. 

The naiae of heavy artillery in front of us grew louder and 
louder aa we stepped briskly along the road towards Choisy. 

" l^ose are their forts, Bicetre, Ivry, possibly also 
Montrouge/' said yon Marcius. " The forts always tell us 
where they're going to try and break out. It ia considerate, 
but short-sighted, on their part; but, in any case, we have 
other means of knowing, and we are always ready for them. 
Ah, now 1 That is the chassepot^" as sharp, quick rolls of 
firing reached us. " They have got well out to-day. Jawohl ! 
They will have all the further to go back. What's this, 
now!" 

This was a stalP-officer in gold spectacles, who rode 
briskly up, and deflected us from the direct road to Choisy 
into a road which led due east. We passed through a village 
crammed with the waggons of a supply train, probably the 
one I saw paaa in the early morning. Then we turned north 
again along a fine, wide high-road, which von Marcius m- 
formed me was the Imperial route to Fontainebleau. 

Then off again towards the north-east, with the sound <^ 
the firing now very dose, and the smoke rising in dense 
clouds just ahead. 

''Now, Olyn, good-bye,'' said the captain;; "take any 
chance that turns up. We're |;oing in there, and some of 
us will never come out again." 

I wrung his hand, and stepped on one side. Heinrich 
von Marcius winked gaily at ma as he passed, and they 
headed gallantly into the smoke and turmoiL 

I could see nothing but smoke, and as I seemed to be 
about the centre of the storm I deemed it wise to execute a 
flank movement towards the east, which was also to wind- 
ward. 

The big, booming guns of the forts had stopped now, 
the combatants were too much mixed up, but the crash of 
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field-guns and rattling volleys of musketry were ceaselew. 
It seemed to me impossible that anyone venturing into that 
inferno could possibly hope to come out alive. 

I ran on round the rear of the German advance, and ran 
the faster when an ill-aimed shell screamed over my head, 
and plugged into the ground on my left, and scattered the 
mould in all directions. Some distance ahead, and well out 
of the line of fire, I saw some buildings, and I made for them 
as hard as I could pelt. I came to a stone wall, panted 
round it till I found a gateway, ran through it, and stumbled 
headlong over the green mounds and small wooden crosses of 
a graveyard into the open doorway of a church. It was 
evidently doing duty for a barracks at present. There were 
half a dozen smouldering wood fires on the stone floor, but 
there was no ofie about. 

Here I was safe enough, but I wanted to see what was 
going on outside. As soon as I had recovered my wind, I 
looked about till I found the entranoe to the church tower, 
and, running up a flight of circular stone steps, found a 
small round chamber under the slate roof, with openings all 
round it just below the eavea 

From this a bird's-eye view of the nearer portion of the 
battle-field was obtainable, and I watched eagerly. 

The hardest fighting seemed to be going on on my rights 
which before long became also the German right. The 
firing was so incessant that the smoke hid the movements 
from me. To my surprise, for I had imagined myself out- 
side the actual fighting zone, I heard firing on the left 
hand as well. It struck me very forcibly that my position 
might, in certain circumstances, become none of the 
pleasantest; and before I could change it those circum- 
stances occurred. 

The hot fight in the centre swung slightly backwards, aa 
the Germans momentarily gave way, and the French pressed 
them haxder and haider. German reinforcements came 
racing up, and the French in turn were forced back. They 
caught sight of my church and graveyaxxly and swept into it 
in a flood, turning it at once into a strong defensive position. 
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The wall of the churchyard bristled with flame and smoke. 
Hot feet raced up the stone steps, and in a moment my little 
round room was filled with sweating, panting men. They 
were brawny peasant lads, with raw, red faces, and yellow 
hair, which in some cases hung down to their shoulders. I 
knew them in a moment for Breton. Mobiles. I had seen 
many of their kind hanging about Morlaix and St. Brieuc, 
and other small coast porta, in stocking caps and thick blue 
jerseys. They gave me a homely feeling. The first comers 
seemed surprised at sight of me, but the Geneva cross on my 
arm satisfied them, and time was precious. They faced 
round instantly, and the room was full of smoke, which 
poured from the windows as if the place were on fire. The 
only sounds I could hear were the shuffling of their slipshod 
feet, their smothered ejaculations in an uncouth tongue, and 
the pattering of empty cartridge-cases on the floor. They 
fired with what seemed to me at that time marvellous 
rapidity. Whether they hit anything, I was quite unable to 
see. No bullets came back our way. Probably the smoke 
from below hid the small church tower. Then, above the 
din I heard a dominating note. A great explosion shook the 
tower, and the men with their backs to me broke out into 
language of a peculiarly jaw-breaking description. 

" Obus ! " said one, and " Bombe ! " said another, and 
they all craned over to see the effect of the shell on their 
comrades below. 

Then I, being at the back, where the view was comparar 
tively clear, saw this sight : 

A large body of men was racing swiftly for the church, 
bending almost double to avoid the shots which flew past. 
In front, waving his sword, ran an officer. At their side, 
waving his red kepi and shouting vigorously, pranced an 
elderly man in a generars uniform, mounted on a brown 
horse. As I looked, the fronib ranks halted for a second to 
fire, and at the same moment the officer in front of them 
flung up his arms and fell. A man sprang out of the front 
rank, and ran to him and caught him in his arms, held him 
80 for a second^ dropped him, and sped on> in advance o^ the 
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rest, cheering them to the charge. He took the place of 
their fallen leader, and they swept like a hurricane round the 
north side of the church, and dived headlong into the smoke 
beyond. Apparently they carried all before them, for the 
German fire got further and further away ; and as the grey 
smoke curled up we saw the howitzer, from which the shell 
had come, standing there forsaken, amid heaped piles of 
dead. The men in the tower shouted at the sight, and raced 
down the steps to join the pursuit. Those in the church- 
yard had already gone — all who could go. As soon as the 
effect of the charge was apparent, the man on the brown 
horse clapped on his k^pi, and bent and galloped off to 
another part of the field. 

I heard groans below'j and went down to see what help 
I could give. 

The shell had done the mischief. It had made a hole in 
the side of the church, and the splinters had brought down 
about a dozen men. About a dozen others lay under the 
outer wall. I found later on that they were all dead, every 
one shot through the head as he stood up to fire. 

I laid hands on the first groaning man I came to. His 
head was torn open, disclosing the brain, a sickening sight. 
I could do nothing for him but prop him gently against the 
side of the church. The next man's shoulder was badly 
torn; the arm would have to come off. I bound it up 
temporarily with a piece of another man's coat, and dragged 
him with scraping heels inside the church. And so, from 
one to another, till I had done all the little I could for them. 
I found a bucket of water in the church, and gave them 
drinks all round. Then it seemed to me that I might think 
of myself. I turned my back on the church, and struck out 
for Paris. 

A single body lay in my course ; it was the officer I had 
seen fall as he led on his mem. He was lying on his face, 
and I stopped dead at sight of his back ; it was riddled with 
shots, all from behind — a very terrible sight. 

Something moved me to turn him decently face upwards, 
to hide the infamy of those shota 
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It was Raoul de Querhoal. I dropped him, and hurried 
on to where I saw figures flitting to and fro with stretchers. 
Several ambulance waggons were making slowly towards the 
city. It took me a good quarter of an hour to reach an ambu- 
lance that was still only loading. I went up to a tall, 
thin man, in a black frock-coat and brown* wideawake hat, 
who stood by, apparently directing operationsi He had 
a pleasant, clean-shaven face, and he was smoking a large 
and evidently excellent cigar, both of which things were 
attractive. 

" There are twelve wounded in ihe diurch over there, 
Monsieur," I said, as I saluted him. 

" I thank you," he said, in peculiarly bad French, and 
then shouted in English, " Now then, boys, hurry up there. 
There's a dosen more in the church over yonder. We'll 
have to take another waggon." 

"Are they very bad?" he asked me, in his villainous 
French. 

" Some of them are," I replied in English. " Shell 
splinters mostly." 

" Hello ! What are you f " he asked. " Not one of our 
men, I think t " 

" No, I'm snigeon attached to Frossard's corps; escaped 
from Metz ten days ago, came through Oerman lines this 
morning, want to get into Paris." 

" Gad I " he said. " That's a novelty, anyhow. Tendency 
here is mostly the other way. Why f " Then : " Damn it^ 
Frank; handle 'em gently, my boy. You nearly bumped 
that man's head off against the door." 

Frank was looking rather sick. He was a slim young 
fellow, and the uLan he was lifting by the shoulders had a 
pulped head, like the one in the churchyard. 

" Whyf " said the other, as he turned to me again. 

" My fiancee is inside, and I have heard nothing of her 
for close on three months. I came out of Metz to come in 
here." 

*' Good enough," he said. " Can you carve— operate! " 

*' I helped carve the remains of Colombey and Mars-la- 
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Tour, and Gravelotte. Forty thousand dead and wounded/' 
I said ; " and I have my M.B. and B.S. degrees." 

" My God, think of it ! — the dead and wounded, I mean, 
not the degrees. You must have had your hands full." 

" Too fuU ; they died Uke flies." 

" They haven't any too much grip. Say I You stick by 
me; I'll get you in. Phew!" he said suddenly, looking 
in the direction of my church. " I doubt if we'll be able to 
get them just yet. Here they come back again as fast as 
they went." And we saw the Frenchmen streaming back 
across the fields, halting now and a^^ain to fire into the smoke 
behind, and then coming on again with a rush. 

" Clear out, boys! " he shouted " We must come back 
later, when they've settled down a bit." 

The ambulance moved oS towards a big fort, whose heavy 
guns now began booming over our heads, and we followed. 

" What did you say your name wasf " he aaked. 

'' Charles Glyn, London University and Bart's. I live 
at Dinan, in Brittany." 

"Serving for fun, I suppose? Or are you regularly 
attached?" 

" I wanted the experience, and went out aa stretcher- 
bearer; but after the first day in Mete they promoted us to 
our proper rank as sorgeona" 

" Us? " 

" I had a chum with me from Bart's. I left him behind 
in charge of a sick man at Dinan. He's coming in later." 

" And how did yoa escape being made into potted spy by 
the Fraocs-tireuTB and the Germans? " 

I told him very briefly, and he laughed. 

" Yon can genArally work oq a German if you take him 
€fn the sentimental aide^ Not always, but you seem to have 
struck a remarkably soft spot^ Gad I They're giving ua 
fits^ areo't they? They may have soft hearts, but they've 
got uncommonly hard heads, and they're altogether a finer 
breed than we get roand here." 

" You're a surgeon ? " I asked. 

" Not a bit of it. I'm wheat in Chicago. Elrode Eason 
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Smartto—S-M-A-R-T-T-E, if you pleaae, and don't you forget 
it! Smart E E, the boys call me, when I catch *em short on 
three-months-ahead wheat, and smite 'em on the hip. I 
spend a good deal of my time over here, you see; and I hap- 
pened in just when they were putting the shutters up, so I 
thought I'd stop and see it through. I helped, financially, 
to rig up this affair " — he nodded towards the ambulance in 
front — " 90 they let me potter about, and feel as if I was 
bossing the show ; but only as regards picking 'em up. When 
I've turned my cargo over to the medicos, then my part's 
done, 'oept that now and again I can help smooth things a 
bit for the poor broken beggars. How long will it last, do 
you think ? " 

" It's hard to say. I imagine it depends on the people 
inside here." 

" They're a set of congenital idiots," he said briskly. 
" All pulling different ways, and mostly with a keen eye to 
the main chance. There isn't ballast enough in the whole 
country to run a decent one-horse circus. Your old man, 
Lyons, has coiled up his tail and gone, by the way ; and Russia 
and Austria have bolted. The Pope's old neuter gender is 
here still, I believe, but the only man with any grit in him is 
our old man Washburne. He's sticking like an old trump. 
I guess he and I'll walk the deck till the ship sinks." 

We had halted under shelter of the fort while he rattled 
on, and were standing now watching the beaten troops 
stream past towards the city. 

" Play's over for to^ay," he said. " As soon as they clear 
a bit, we'll wander out and gather up the fragments that 
remain. They're little beasts, many of 'em, but I'm always 
sorry for them when they get broken. Ready, Frank? I 
think we can get along now. Those three vans all empty? 
Right I Go ahead, boy, and we'll romp 'em in in time for 
breakfast. You'll come, Mr. Glyn ? " 

" Certainly. I'm going to hang on to your coat tails, as 
tight as I know how, till I'm safe inside Paris." 

" That's your line ; and after too, I hope. We don't meet 
like this on the bloody field to part as soon as we get stamp- 
ing asphalt once more. Nessy paw? " 
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" I hope not/' I said. " I oount myself very lucky to bave 
met you.'' 

" I'll be mighty glad to have a sensible man to talk to 
occasionally, more especially if he don't smell too strong of 
carbolic. I'm inclined to believe I'll smell hospital for the 
rest of my natural life. I've got a pretty strong stomach, 
as a rule," he said, as we tramped back towards the battle- 
field, ** and I was with little Phil Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah, and at Cedar Creek and Five Forks, and I take 
my beefsteak rare ; but somehow I never seem to get used 
to seeing brother man broken in bits. Now, if I had my 
way — Make straight for that little church first, Frank; 
the Dutchies won't touch us. If I had my way, I'd just have 
put this poor old Louis Nap — ^Badinguet we call him now — 
and old Father William — ^the mystic drunkard we call Atm, 
heaven only knows why, I never heard that he drank 
more'n was good for him — I'd just have put 'em inside at 
ring fence, and handed 'em in anything they wanted, and 
let 'em fight it out. Best man to take the belt, and the 
loser to pay the reckoning. God! man, just think what 
it would have saved in the way of human life and broken 
hearts. Forty thousand killed and wounded 1 I tell you 
what, Olyn, that's H-E-L-L ! " 

'' What's thist " he asked, stopping at de Querhoal's 
body. " He seems to have had it pretty hot. All in the 
back, too." 

" He was shot from behind by his own men," I said. " I 
saw it all from the church tower there." 

'* The devil 1 That's bad. Are these cusses we're going 
for the ones that did it! " 

** No; the ones that did it went on and drove the Ger- 
mans back, and captured a gun, and fought like men." 

" Well, well I They're the damndest queerest people I 
ever had to do with, and that's a fact." 

" I'd like to bury him, if it were possible," I said. 

"Why? Knowhimt" 

" Tes, I know him ; and I doubt if he's got any worse 
than he deserved, though it doesn't sound nice to say so." 

"Bad lot, was he?" 
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" A bad lot," I said, " and made much mischief in his 
time." 

" The Germans will bury him all rights" he said. " Let's 
go in and load up the vans." 

So we went on to the church, leaving Baoul de Querhoal 
lying on his face^ with the shameful story of his death 
written large all over his back. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A HUMAN TONIC IN A WIDE-AWAKE. 

The man with the shattered head waa sitting dead where 1 
had placed him. The rest were mostly aa I had left them, and 
we carried them quickly to the waggons. Outside, the 
German stretcher bearers and burial parties— the Kran- 
kentrager and Todten-graber — ^were already busily at work, 
and before our cargo was complete a tall blue officer came 
striding along from group to group, notebook and pencil in, 
hand, apparently taking tally of casualties. He came up to 
the church, and I saw it was Captain von Marcius. His 
face was stem and hard set. 

" Hola, Mr. Glyn t We meet again. Have you seen 
anything of my little brother round heref '' He spoke 
lightly, but I could perceive the great anxiety that waa in 
him. 

'' No. Not hurt^ is bet " I asked, with a pang of pain on 
the bright boy's accovint. 

** Don't know; he hasn't answered the roll. Afraid he's 
down somewhere. No more in there, are there? " 

" No; we've got them all." And he strode away. 

Here there came a sudden shout from the tower. 

** Say, Glyn, there's a wounded Dutchman up here. Shall 
we take him along ? " And as I ran up the stair I heard : 

" Here, you brown billy-cock ! Don't you caJl me names. 
I'm a Pomeranian Prussian, and no more a Dutchman than 
you're a Frenchman. Just call my carriage, if you please; 
it's somewhere outside there— Private von Marcius's 
carriage." 

" WeU, I'U be hanged 1 " said Smartte. 

" Call that carriage first, and you can go and be shot if 
you like. Got a match on you? My right arm's gone on 
strike." 

I shouted with delight at sight of the boy sitting there 
among the spent cartridges, with his back to the wall, and a 

N 
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pool of blood at his side, and ono of his brother's big cigax8 
in his moutJti a good deal chevred. His face was very pale 
now, and the little white moustache made it look rather 
ghastly. His right arm hung limp, and he had evidently 
lost a good cleal of blood. Smartte was holding a lighted 
match to the cigar as I burst in. 

" Hello, Olyn. That you? " said Heinrich, with an effort 
at continued cheerfulness. 

" Von Marcius," I shouted, through the openings under 
the eaves. " He's up here. Wounded, but lively." And 
the elder brother, with a face full of concern, was kneeling 
by him almost before I had ascertained that the upper bone 
of the right arm was badly shattered. 

" It will have to come off," I whispered to the captain. 

** Damn ! " said Heinrich faintly. Then the cigar fell 
from his lips and sizzled in the pool of blood, and he lay 
limp and. white. 

Smajrtte, after looking at us all for a moment, had run 
down to call a German stretcher-party. I twisted my hand- 
kerchief tightly round the upper part of the arm to stop the 
waste as far as possible, and we carried him gently down the 
stairs. 

'' Get him attended to as quickly as possible," I said. 
'* He'll be all right as soon as the arm is off and the flow 
stopped." 

The captain pressed my hand, and Private von Marcius's 
carriage moved quickly away. 

" Fine boys," said Smartte ; " fine breed. Now we'll 
go home to breakfast ; I'm beginning to feel empty." 

The waggons were already moving slowly towards the 
city, and we followed in their wake. As we passed within 
the enceinte, among the vociferous crowds of sightseers, I 
felt, most gratefully, that matters had turned out infinitely 
better than they might have done, and that now, at last, I 
was really within arm's reach of my prize. 

As we turned up the Boulevard de I'Hopital our waggons 
were stopped for a moment by a stout, dark figure in priestly 
soutane and wide-brimmed hat, who glanced in at the 
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wotinded men, and passed swiftly on towaixls the oataide. 
His face was strenuously set, and I had an idea that I knew 
what he was looking for. I turned and looked after him, 
hesitating for a moment whether I should go and tell him. 
But he was out of sight in a moment among the throng. 

" Know himf " asked Smartte. 

" Yea He is looking for the man we saw shot in the 
back." 

" Well, he won't find him. I saw them burying him be- 
fore we left." And we followed the waggona 

We deposited our cargo in a wing of the Salp^tri^re, and 
then my new friend insisted on my accompanying him to his 
rooms " in the next block " to get something to eat, a sug- 
gestion which my inner man received with acclamation^ for 
the last few hours had been fairly wasteful. 

He took my arm in friendly fashion, and led me up a 
street nearly opposite the hospital to a little hotel, the Lion 
d'Or, which lay between the Horse Market and the Jardin 
des Plantes. In the beaming smiles with which his return 
was greeted by Madame the proprietress, it was easy to read 
the principal guest of the house; and, indeed, in those 
dismal times he must have been a godsend to the little 
hostelry. 

" Ah, Monsieur, who returns," smiled Madame's white 
teeth and black eyes. " Any good fortune this morning, 
Monsieur ? " 

'' Nop 1 We did very well, but they were too many for 
us, Madame, as usual." 

*' Ah, the sacr^s Prussiens I It is always the same. And 
Monsieur is famished ; I can see it in his face." 

" And I can feel it somewhere else. Send up everything 
you have in the house, my dear Madame ; and if we are still 
hungry we will ask you to cook Lotte there for us,; as a 
smart, rosy-cheeked chambermaid came fluttering round. 

"Antr— Sayl Kuk me rare, n'est-ce pas, Monsieur?" 
giggled Lotte, with an obvious knowledge of the American's 
tastes, and a repetition of an often used formula. 

** That's right I There's somethiug in that pretty littla 
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head of yours, after all, Lotte. You'll be as smart inside 
as you are out if you go on like this/' 

** Mais oui ! " said Lotte, with much pride in her accom- 
plishments. "I — am. — smart. Zow — ^arst — ^smart. Ve 
— are — smart. N'estrce pasf " 

"Clever girl! Now, vite with ihe mangeables; and, 
say 1 Bring up two bottles of that best Burgundy ; I've been 
drinking blood and smoke all the morning." 

" Ah, mon dieu ! What monster ! Voyons, vite vix ze 
mangeables." And she hurried away on her duties. 

" Now we'll wash off the stains of battle. I always like 
to eat clean. Come right in here, Glyn, and make yourself 
at home. Theref's water, soap. Here's a dean towel. 
That's my old mother, way down in Illinois. No, I'm not 
married, or I probably wouldn't be here. The girl I was to 
have married died while I was fighting down South, and 
I've never cared to pick up with anyone else. Funny little 
crib this, isn't it? But I enjoy it immensely. I discovered 
it three years ago, and I've come iMick each time since. They 
lay themselves out to do their very best for me^ and their 
cookery licks the Grand into little fits." 

A peremptory tap on the door, and Lotto's voice an- 
nouncing that Monsieur was served, brought us promptly to 
table. We had a most excellent breakfast, seasoned with 
many lively passages of arms between my host and our saucy 
attendant; and when she had left us with the coffee and 
cognac, and Smartte lay back in his chair watching the blue 
smoke curl up from two of his big cigars, he said : 

*' I know you're wanting to get along after the young 
lady, Oly n. Do yoo know where to find her f " 

I pulled out my papers, and found the telegram which 
had summoned Marie to Paris, and handed it to him. 

''Rue Duvemois 23. Whereabouts is that! Do you 
know ? " 

" Haven' u an idea. I'll have to inquire." 

'' We'll ask downstairs. Then, if you don't mind, we'll 
just run over to the hospital for a minute, to see how the 
boys we brought in to^ay are getting along, and then I'U 
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go along with you. I'm keen to aee the end of this story, if 
you don't mind." 

I assured him that not only did I not mind, hut that, on 
the contrary, I would be very glad of his company, as my 
own knowledge of the geography of Paris was limited. 

" I know my way about,'' he said, " but I don't think I 
waa eyer in the Rue Duvemois. Madame or Lotte may 
know." 

Madame and Lotte both knew the Rue Duvemois. 
Madame said it was down Grenelle way, while Lotte aaserted 
that it was in La Vilette, both of which districts are at ex- 
actly opposite sides of the city. So we went over to the 
hospital and inspected our morning's salvage, and Smartte 
made a brisk tour of the older residents, with a word of 
cheer and encouragement for every one of them, delivered in 
the heartiest of tones and the most broken French I ever 
heard. They were all delighted to see him, and brightened 
up as soon as he came near them ; and for nearly ev^*y one 
he had some small remembrance — ^for the most convalescent 
cigarettesi, and for the others sweetmeats and chocolates, 
which were eagerly welcomed. 

** They're just like a lot of children," he said, " and it 
does me good to make 'em smile and forget their breakages 
fwr a minute or two. They're very grateful for very little." 

He chatted with the doctors and assistants about some of 
the cases, and everywhere his coming was welcomed with a 
smile. It was good to see him ; and his own enjoyment in 
his simple ministry was evident, and very delightful. 

Then we chartered a fiacre, and told the driver to take us 
to Rue Duvemois 23 ; and he drove us along the Quais, and 
over the river by the Pont St. Michel, and aJong the Rue de 
Rivoli — ^where the shops were open, but there seemed very 
few people about — past the Tuileries Gardens — ^which were 
full of soldiers under canvas, and mighty odd they looked 
there, as Smartte did not fail to remark — and up the Rue 
Royale, past the Madeleine, and so to the neighbourhood of 
St. Lazare. 

" They were pretty bad shots both of 'em," said my 
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friend ; *' but little Lotte came nearer boirs eye than 
Madame. She hit the right side of the river, anyhow, which 
18, perhaps, as much ae you could expect from a woman." 

My heart beat high aa our carriage drew up before a tall, 
dark houae, in spite of its aapect, which was distinctly for- 
bidding. It frowned upon us before ever we touched the 
knocker. 

" Sure this is 23 Duvemoist " said Smartte to the driver. 

" But yes, M'sieur ; aasuredly this is Bue Duvemois 23. 
There is no other." 

" Sure? '^ 

" Quite sure^ M'sieur ; unless it has be^i named since the 
cursed Prussians came," said the driver with a grin.. 

" Well, you'd better wait." And we attacked tiie gloomy 
mansion:. 

It seemed, at first, as if there was no one inaide ; but, by 
dint of continued knocking, the door opened grudgingly at 
last, and an old woman appeared in the cavernous hallway, 
and looked angrily out at us. 

" Well, what's the matter now? " she asked ini a surly 
voice. 

" Is Mademoiselle de Kerhuel stopping here, Madame? " 
I asked. 

" There is no ono here but me." 

" Can you tell me where she has gone to? '* 

" I know nothing about her." 

" But she wss stopping here with her brother, who was 
wounded." 

But she shook her head and said, " No, there has been no 
one stopping here." 

Smartte, with a national belief in the power of the 
almighty dollar, pulled out a five-franc piece and handed it 
to her. 

" Come, old lady," he said, " just tell us all you can, and 
perhaps there may be more cart-wheels for you." 

She pocketed the money and said, " But I have already 
told Messieurs all there is to tell. There is no one here. 
There has been no one here. Que voulez-vous ? " 
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" Tbia is Rue Duvernoia 23, is it not? " 

" But yea" 

"M. Taillout" 

" Si, si." 

" And you have not had a wounded soldier here, and his 
sister nursing him f " 

" I have already told Monsieur so." 

We looked at one another nonplussed ; and the old 
woman regarded us diacouragingly. 

We went down the steps and stood on the pavement, in 
doubt what to do next. 

"Well, jehu. What would you dot" said Smartte to 
the driver, who had been listening to the colloquy. 

" For me, I should go to the police," said he, in a matter- 
of-fact tone of absolute reliance on the higher powers. 

" Gro to the devil," said the old lady up above. 

" She is lying; I can see it in her eyes," said cocker with 
a grin. 

" We will go to the police," said Smartte. And we got 
into the carriage again, and drove away; leaving the old 
woman shaking her fist at us. 

This was very disconcerting. A search for Marie in 
Paris would be much like searching for the proverbial needle 
in the haystack. 

I was in the near side back seat of the carriage, and con- 
sequently had my back to the pavement when I turned to 
Smartte. I waa just saying, " Now, I wonder what the 
deuce is the meaning of all that? " when suddenly he laid 
his hand on my arm, and said quietly to the driver, " Turn 
and walk back, but don't paas the house." And to me, 
" Isn't that your black-coated friend of this morning t " 

I sprang to my feet, and looked over the driver's seat. 
M. le Cure waa walking rapidly along the street, and we both 
stood up and watched him. He passed up the steps of No. 
23, knocked, and waa instantly admitted. 

" Turn, cocher, and drive to the nearest police^tation," 
said Smartte. " It's no good getting out, Glyn ; you can do 
nothing there, * as I was going to jump down. 
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" Ah-ha ! The black crow," chuckled the driver. " For 
me, I do not like those gentlemen of the long robe either. 
But no, nam.e of a dog ! Not the least little bit." 

We were politely received by the Commissary of 
Police. He heard our story, examined the telegram, and 
stated that his appointment waa of such recent date 
that he had no personal knowledge of anything that 
transpired in the district fourteen days ago. He ven- 
tured the opinion that No. 23, Bue Duvemois waa 
probably no better than it should be; but as yet he 
waa only beginning to learn his district, and promised to 
make inquiries. 

Smartte aaked him to communicate with us at the Lion 
d'Or, and, aa we went down the steps to the fiacre, said 
emphatically, 

" That's no good; he's not cut hia eye-teeth yet. Tou 
aee, they had to rig up a new system when we revolutionised 
about a month ago, and the new brooms are a bit afraid of 
tackling the mud heaps. We'll try a private agency ; they'll 
find out all there ia to know about 23 Duvemois inside 
twenty-four hours." 

But I waa too much troubled in my mind at thought of 
the connection of the Jeauit with the house where I ex- 
peoted to find Marie, and where all knowledge of her waa 
denied, to wait quietly doing nothing while the detectives 
nosed the matter out. 

" I must go back to that house," I said. 

" Bight! We'll go, but you'll get nothing out of that 
old witch," he said good-naturedly. " I know the kind of 
old lady she is. Back to 23, Duvemois, cocher I " 

" Voyons ! " And eoeher whipped up hia steed, and 
thanked his stars for so profitable a job. 

We hammered on the big door again ; but either the old 
woman had seen us coming or suspected who it waa, for we 
got nothing for our pains. A few of the neighbours col- 
lected, and encouraged us to further exertions with remarks 
of a humorous character. 

" Monsieur makes much more noise than the forts," said 
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one, with the air of a connoineur. " It is almost as good as 
a mitrailletise in the street." 

" If Monsieur would go and hammer the Prussians that 
way, now ! " suggested another. 

"That house is closed for repairs, Messieurs^" said a 
third. " It was in a truly shocking condition inside ; Prus- 
sians, I belieive." 

" Monsieur will find much better accommodation else- 
where. Try the Tuileries, par ezemple." And so on, till, 
at last, since we could not force an entrance, we got into the 
caxriage and drove away — ^f or myself, in a furious tumult of 
feeling. 

Smartte gave the driver an sddress in the Bue Vivienne. 

" I know a man there who will find out if the young lady 
has ever been there," he said. '' A mighty smart fellow. A 
man in Buffalo swindled me oat of 200,000 dollars, and 
slipped over here. I got wind of it, and followed him by the 
next boat. It wasn't so much the money, but I didn't like 
that a man like Ifhat should think he could do me just in that 
way. I set this man Svolski to find him, and three days 
later I slipped into the chair next my man at breakfast at 
his hotel, snd said, ' Young man, I'll just trouble you for 
that 200,000 dollars, plus five hundred more that it's cost me 
to find you, and we'll call it square.' And he was the most 
surprised man ever I set eyes on. He turned whiter'n the 
table-cloth, and dipped his hand round to his hip. But I 
said, ' Look here, sonny, I'm not going to have you making 
any mess, and spoiling folk's breakfasts. If it's my brains 
you want to investigate, they're mine, same as the money 
you've got upstairs; and if it's your own, it's waste of time, 
for you ain't got any worth speaking of. Just you take it 
quiet, and finish your breakfast, and then we'll go up to your 
room and talk it over.' But, somehow, he didn't seem to 
have much appetite; and I had to do all the eating, and the 
talking too; but he shelled out upstairs, and I let him go. 
Svolski's a Pole, and as sharp as they make 'em. I call him 
' Points,' because he's all abristle with 'em. He'll find 
your young lady for us. At all events, he'll find out all there 
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ia to find out about 23 Duvemoia, which may give ub some- 
thing to work on." 

M. SvoLski waa at home, and received us with empress^- 
merU. Business waa alack, and the prospect of it waa pleasing. 
He waa the typical French detective. Sharpness and 
blackness were his chief characteriatioa. Hia eyes were 
black, and aa sharp aa needlea. Hia mouatache waa black, 
and waxed out to pin points. Hia beard waa black and 
pointed. Hia voice waa sharp and piercing. 

I gave him the pointa of the story, and he picked them 
up like a magnet. 

" I aay nothing," he aaid. " In two days I will tell you 
all I have learned. The timea are aomewhat awkward for 
inveatigationa — ^the old machinery ia thrown aside, and the 
new ia not yet in working order ; but everything that can be 
done I will do, Meaaieura. Count upon me. Ini two days I 
will call upon you at—? " 

" Lion d'Or, near the Horse Market," said Smartte. 
" I know it. Is la petite demoiselle Lotte still there f 
Yea ? Ah, a truly smart girl that. Do not say I aaked after 
her, Mesaieura; it would only recall sad memoriea to her, 
and nature intended her to be gay." 

" Why, how did you meet Lotte t " aaked Smartte with 
interest. 

" I can trust Monsieur not to speak of it. It waa in the 
Belleville caae — ^the old miser who waa found cut up in aec- 
tiona in a trunk. Ma'm'aelle waa hia houaekeeper, and the 
pig-headed ones arrested her for the crime. It needed me to - 
aet them right and Ma'm'aelle free. She had nothing what- 
ever to do with it, or with thoae who did it. She ia a good 
girl, and very cheerful. I would have made her Madame 
Svolski, but— there were obstaclea in the way." 

" Not objectiona on Mdlle. Lotte'a part, surely? " smiled 
Smartte in hia good-humoured way. 

" N— o," said Svolaki, with a gleaming black and white 

smile. "To tell the truth, there waa already a Madame 

Svolski, and the too atrict lawa of France forbade it; and 

"a'm'aelle's own good aense would not permit a morganatic 
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alliance. I have royal blood, oh, yea, though it is some time 
back. Perhaps I shall try again, now I am free." 

" Not till the siege is over, I hope," said Smartte. 

" No; I think I will wait till the siege is over. Enfin, 
it won't be long." 

" Perhaps, for Lotte's sake, it wonld be aa well if you did 
not come to the Lion d'Or," suggested Smartte. 

'' Oh, not at all, Monsiear. To hear that old affair 
spoken of by anyone else would trouble her ; but the sight of 
me will make her happy. Till the day after to-morrow, 
then, Messieurs. Adieu and au revoir." And he bowed us 
out most royally. 

" We can count on Svolski," said Smartte, as we drove 
home; " and I'm going to see this thing through. You're 
going to stop with me till we find Ma'm'selle, Qlyn. Now, 
don't, my dear boy," as I opened my mouth to object. " It's 
a godsend to me to have you to talk to, and to be of some use 
to. Tou see, I've absolutely no tastes. I don't paint, or 
write, or read, or fish, or shoot^ or anything of that kind. 
I've done nothing all my life except make money and spend 
it; and when I've spent all I can making myself comfortable 
I get heaps more fun spending it on making other folks com- 
fortable than any other thing I've ever struck." 

It was as impossible as it would have been ill-mannered 
to resist him, and so I fell in with his humour. 

" If every rich man thought as you do, the world would 
be a very much pleaaanter place for the rest," I said. 

" Oh, I don't know ; the world's much as people make it 
for themselves, I think, but most of 'em are fools. That's 
where the trouble i&" 



CHAPTER XSH. 

A LOST SHELL. 

I woulS not dare to say that Elrode Smartte enjoyed the 
siege. There waa in it the poanbility — though not, perhaps, 
up to that time the actuality — of such dreadful sufFering for 
those who had least to do with it, and nothing at all to gain 
by it^ that it would be a libel on a very fine nature to say 
that he enjoyed it. 

But that he enjoyed to the very utmost the new interest 
it brought into his life, and the innumerable opportunities 
it afforded of smoothing the ways for thoae who could not 
help themselyes, waa undoubted. 

To the broken men in hospital he was a special Pro- 
vidence, with an ever-smiling face, an ever-open, hand, and 
a cheery word of hope at all times. Sallow-faced Linesmen, 
fresh-faced Mobiles and Marinesi, grizzly Zouaves, and thick- 
lipped Turcos, whatever their complexione or conditiona, 
they all broke into welcoming smiles at sight of him. Pro- 
fuse as were their spoken thanks, and nothing on earth is 
more grateful for kindness than a wounded Frenchman, his 
richest harvest waa in the thanks that were never put into 
worda, but which glowed in the long, prostrate rows of eyes 
and faces as soon aa hia voice waa heard in the ward. 

Of skill or imderstanding of their hurts he had none; 
but of that infinitely greater knowledge which taught him 
how to cheer their hearts he knew much. And wjien they 
felt themselves slipping away — and very many died, in spite 
of the most careful nursing — ^it was to the cheery foreigner, 
with his uncouth words of hope and comfort, that they 
turned, rather than to the cut and dried, black and white, 
stereotyped consolations of the priest or the nursing sister. 
How many rough hands he held in his big, cool ones, as the 
feeble grip slackened, and the fevered pulses slowed and 
died, and left the hard fingers colder than his own, it would 
be impossible to say. 
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" Seems to me/' he said in hia quiet, grim way one day, 
'* I'm parson-undertaker to this section. I believe some of 
'em hang on a bit longer than they would do in the ordinary 
course of things just 'cause they want me to be by 'em and 
give 'em the last good-bye. It's natural, too. I know, if it 
was me, I'd sooner have a friend by me at the last minute 
than one of those blue-jowled gentlemen, in black or any of 
those women in black and white. Mind you, I'm not saying 
a word against them. I've no doubt they're as good as any- 
thing outside heaven can be; but they don't show their best 
stock in the windows, and they're not sympathetic. The 
boys feel I'm a plain man, just like themselves, and I've 
fought and been wounded just like themselves, and I under- 
stand 'em — at least, partly. And they like it." 

I knew he had some formula which he administered to 
the dying, and I have seen tihe faces of case-hardened, 
elderly troopers soften strangely under his whispered words 
as the sands ran out. I often wondered what he said to 
them ; but he and they liked to be alone at the last^ and, as 
a rule, they got their way, in spite of priest or sister. 

I was sitting by the side of a young sailor from Plou- 
gaatel one afternoon. He had been hit by a shell while serv- 
ing his gun in Bicetre. He was so typically Breton that I 
had taken a great fancy to him. We had had more than one 
cheerful chat about Brittany, and Brest, and the great 
strawberry grounds; and he had longingly declared that if 
he could get back there all would be well with him. But 
that was imponible ; and he was going another way, and he 
knew it. 

Smartte happened to pass the bed, and after one glance 
came and sat down by it, saying to me, " He's going." And 
then I heard his simple formula. It was rendered in his 
own peeuliar French, but no one could mistake its practical 
simplicity 

'' Mon gars," he said gently, taking the brown, hairy 
hand in his, " le bon Dieu est trte bon^ et il pense ca 
moment k vous. II est comme voire p^re et votre m^re. 
Peneez 2i lui, mon cher, et il vous recevra ches lui. II a 
besoin de vous." 
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" De moi f " murmured the dying boy. 

" Mais oui, je voua I'aaBnire." 

*' Mon dieu ! Bon dieu I " And anotlier soul slipped 
its moorings and wa8 gone, and gone comforted. 

It was very simple. To me, who bad always beeu ter- 
ribly tongue-tied in such matters, it was very b^tiful. 

Meanwhile my own heart was greatly trouUed about 
Marie. 

In the evening of the second day, just in time for dinner, 
which had probably not escaped his forethought, M. Svolski 
appeared at the Lion d'Or, and was announced by Lotte 
with a somewhat heightened colour and a slightly conscious 
manner. Smartte b^ged him to join us at table, and 
" Points " made no pretence of hesitation. A good dinner 
was, he frankly stated, a thing not to be despised in these 
times; and he displayed the most excellent appetite of the 
three. 

He gave us his news at once, and it was not of a 
nature to raise my spirits. 

" I routed out, with some difficulty," he said, " the 
several agents de police who U4ed to have that beat, and one 
of them informed me that about fourteen days ago — ^he could 
not be certain to a day or two— a young lady with an old 
attendant came to the house, Bue Duvemois, No. 23, with 
l^gag®* ^e house does not bear a good reputation. 
Taillou is a returned convict; the old woman is his 
mother. Enfin, you understand they are a bad lot, 
and would lend themselves to anything. The young lady 
and the bonne, however, were not there more than a few 
hoursw A gentleman came and took them away in a hired 
carriage " 

'' What kind of a gentleman! Could he sayf " I asked 
in much anxiety. 

" An officer of dragoons — a captain." 

" A captain* of dragoons ! " And my heart kicked 
furiously within me. " Is he quite certain of that! " 

" Quite certain. Monsieur." 

" Did he know him t " 

" He did not, Monsieur." 
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" Did he know if there was any sick man beiog nursed at 
No. 23 ? " 

'' He is quite sore there was nothing of the kind. In the 
first place, it is the last place any sick man would go to to 
be nursed ; and, in the next, it could not have happened 
without the knowledge of himself or his colleagues, and he 
heard no word of any such thing." 

"And the priest?" 

" The priest is from the country, and camB to the house 
some days after Ma'm'selle left it. He has rooms there 
apparently, but is much abroad." 

" There is some damnable rascality at the bottom of all 
this," I said hotly. And under the pressure of my excite- 
ment and fears I told them the whole story of the Kerhuels 
and Querhoals, down to the last episode of the fire at the 
Chateau, and the strange home-coming of M. de Kerhuel. 

Smartte was intenaely interested. "Why, it's a 
regular three^lecker novel," he said. " At least, it will be 
by the time we're through with it. Don't you go into the 
dumps, Olyn. We'll find Miss Marie, and turn the whole 
matter inside out, including the gentleman in the long ooat^ 
if it costs us a hundred thousand dollars." 

" The priest is at the bottom of it all, I should say," said 
Svolski thoughtfully. " Though why they should keep the 
father locked up all these yean is beyond me. There may 
be deeper reasons than any we know of. On the face of it, 
I should say the telegram which brought Ma'm'selle to Paris 
was simply a trap. Probably the captain induced her to 
go to some other address in the belief that her brother had 
been removed there." 

" But why entrap her so ? He could not make her marry 
him." 

At that he shrugged his shoulders significantly. " It has 
been done," he said. ** 1 had a similar case a couple of years 
ago. The young lady was compromised in much the same 
way. To save her reputation she married the man. She 
poisoned him six months later. But you say this M. de 
Querhoal is dead, Monsieur! " 
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" Yes; I saw him shot in the last sortie.*' 

" Then, at the very worst, Ma'm'selle is quit of him now ; 
and the only question is— Where is shet Ordinarily that 
would present no very great difficulty ; but now, voyea-vous, 
and thanks to the Revolution, the machinery is all in pieces, 
and there has been a lapse in the surveillance." 

" The priest may know," suggested Smartte. 

" I will have him watched/' said SvolskL 

At the very worst ! How my heart was tortured by the 
thought of what my dear girl might have suffered I If I 
had come across M. le Cure at that time, I would have taken 
him by the throat in the street, and endeavoured to wrest 
the truth from him. But it was some time before I saw him 
again, and then my hands were tied. 

Svolski reported next day that the priest, apprised 
evidently of the inquiries that were on foot, had quitted 
No. 23, Rue Duvemois, and he was now endeavouring to 
get on his track again. 

The days ran on, however, and brought us no news 
Ceaseless outpost encounters kept vu busy, and oar beds and 
hands full ; and in all my friend's labours I was permitted 
to share, and was grateful for the privilege. Cheerier or 
kinder comrade no man ever had. He was probably twice 
my age in actual years, but in companionableness and the 
keen interest he took in all my affairs no brother could have 
surpassed, and few would have equalled, him. 

"We'll find her for you in time, old man," was his constant 
word. He had very soon kicked on patronymics, called me 
by my first name, or sonny, or old man, or anything of the 
kind that came first, and insisted on me addressing him as 
" Rode." " Sounds homely, and 'minds me of the old lady in 
Illinois," he said. "We'll find her all right, if she's any- 
where in this muddled old village ; and then you shall marry 
her off-hand, and all will be hunk-a-dory." 

But the days passed, and I seemed no nearer to my heart's 
desire than on the day I walked in behind the ambulance 
from Choisy. 

Just as the missing sailor's wife haunts the seashore, so 
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I spent much time wandering aimleasly about the streeto, 
fully aware of the utter futility of it, yet hoping always that 
Providence might reach out the long arm, and bring us 
together. The wide-rolling sea has swallowed the sailor, 
and the heart-broken woman watches the tumbling waves, if 
perchance they may roll his dead body to her feet. Paris 
had swallowed my sweetheart, and I moved among its slow 
currentfl with the wild hope in my heart that the moment 
might oome when my eyes would light on the beloved face, 
and with a shout I would clasp her in my arms again. 

The people were very quiet and subdued at this time. 
For a while, after the fall of the Empire, Smartte told me, 
they were inclined to bo boisterous and rowdy. But the 
instaJlation of a people's Govemment had satisfied them for 
t^e moment, and there were days and nights when I could 
more easOy have fancied myself wandering in the City oif 
London on a Sunday than in Paris on a weekday — except, 
indeed, for the dull booming of the forts outside, which at 
fames, when the wind blew our way, sounded startlingly 
dose. 

The idea occurred to me that it was possible that M. 
Renel had mentioned his friend M. Dellieu to Marie before 
she left. Perhaps, even, he had given her a letter to him, 
as he had done to us. So I hopefully made my way to the 
Rue S. Dominique, and was so fortunate as to find M. Del- 
lieu at home. 

The worthy pastor was keenly interested in all our doings 
since he parted from us at the Qare de Strasbourg the day 
we set out for Metz. He inquired at once for Myrtle^ and 
I told him he had promised to follow me in, and that we 
were to meet at his house, though whether he would manage 
it was doubtful, as my own successful entry had been due 
simply to a series of lucky chances. I told him, too, of 
Marie's being in Paris, and asked anxiously if he knew any- 
thing about her. But, beyond her name, he knew nothing, 
and was greatly distressed at my story. 

" I do not see that we can do anyUiing more than you 
are doing, M. Olyn," he said thoughtfully. " A good d^ 
O 
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tectiye and Providence are the only hopes, and those yon 
seem to have provided yourself with. Those Jesuits — ! 
They stick at nothing. They hdive been proscribed and pro- 
scribed ; but you cannot stamp out a creed by law, and their 
craving for power is the mainspring of their creed." 

He told me he had very little faith in the men at the 
head of affairs accomplishing anything substantial in the 
way of stopping the debacle. 

" Gambetta, Boohefort, Louis Blanc I " he said with a 
shrug. " They talk much, but words won't alter facts. As 
for M. Trochu " — ^he smiled a dry smile — " I also am from 
Brittany. He is honest, but he will never beat the Prus- 
sians. No, we ore soundly beaten, and more with the rods 
of our own making than by the enemy. The chastisement 
of our sins is upon us. May it do us good 1 " 

And in reply to my query as to how long he thought the 
siege would last, he said, " Just as long as the provisions 
last, I should imagine. When their stomachs collapse I 
doubt if there'll be much courage left. I am bound to say 
I have been surprised at their equanimity so for. We have 
had no risings — ^no trouble. But, of course, up to now it 
is the middle class onJy who suffer, and they chiefly in their 
pockets. The lower classes are rationed and fed, and are 
quite happy. Something to eat, if not all they would like, 
and nothing to do — ^they want nothing more at present." 

We fared extremely well at the Lion d'Or, and so far 
had personally suffered not at all from the state of siege. 
What our faring cost it was not, under the circumstances, 
my place to inquire; and so far nothing very abnormal 
had appeared on our table. Once or twice, indeed, Smartte 
submitted Lotte to inquisition as to the composition of some 
dish or other; but that frivolous young lady's invariable 
reply, with a snap of the sparkling eyes, was, *' Eat in con- 
fidence. Monsieur, eat in confidence. The Lion d'Or will 
never poison so good a guest as M. Smartte." 

'' Well, tell us when it's cat or rat, Lotte; that's all I 
ask. I don't mind trying 'em, but I'd like to know when I 
am trying 'em. I'm sure we've had horse. I nearly jumped 
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off ihe sidewalk the other day, because a horse neighed in 
my ear; and I find myself looking at dogs and cats with 
quite a new set of feelings, and I'm bound to say they seem 
to reciprocate them." 

Twice a day at least, and often^r when a new batch of 
wounded had come in, we were over at tiie hospital ; and we 
never went without our pockets full of remembrances for 
" the boys," and never brought a thing back with us. Choco- 
lates and cigarettes were in greatest demand, and an' unfail- 
ing comfort to them. Smartte's custom in those days must 
have gone far towards keeping the shops he patronised on 
their legs. 

So the days passed, and no news came, and my heart was 
wrung and twisted with ita fears. 

And then came trouble and loss; which, nevertheless, in 
fulness of time worked out, as they have a way of doing, into 
great gain. 

One night we were privately apprised that the ambu- 
lances would be required on the morrow. We were to be 
outside the Luxembourg at 6 a.m. No indication was given 
aa to our later destination. 

** Another sortie," said Smartte. " March out so many, 
bring back so many, and we and the others pick up the rest. 
So many Frenchmen bowled out, so many Germans bowled 
out, and — ^as you were ! And no one a bit the better off." 

"Except the fellows who come into our hands," I 
suggested. 

" Some of them," he corrected. 

Five o'clock found us shivering outside the iron railings 
of the Luxembourg Oardens in a damp, white fog. There 
was a considerable muster of troops there already; and 
presently the order was given to march, and we went off 
along the Bue d'Enfer, which Smartte remarked was the 
meet appropriate route that could have been choseiL. 

Where the roads from Chatillon and Orleans meet at a 
point our force divided. We were told to follow the 
Chatillon detachment. Outside the walls still larger bodies 
of troops joined us, and the forts set up a thunderous roar, as 
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they always did when a sortie was attempted. Leopold von 
Marcius had assured me that whenever the Paris forts were 
unusually noisy in any one direction they, outside, imme- 
diately began massing troops along that front. And though 
it might take time to make their thin, extended line strong 
enough at any one point to withstand the wedge that came 
against it, they were always able to do so sooner or later, be- 
cause of the forewarning of the forts. 

We had tramped slowly along for half an hour or so 
after passing the enceinte, with the forts bellowing angrily 
on each side— ^Montrouge and Vanves, Smartte said they 
were— when of a sudden they fell silent, and in their place 
we heard sharp, rolling volleys of musketry to right and 
left. Then our own field artillery began to speak, and then 
the fighting; men went forward, and we edged up foot by 
foot to see, if we might, what was going on. 

The sun* had come palely through the fog, and gave 
promise of a fine, bright day. In front we made out a vil- 
lage of considerable size, which seemed to be the centre of 
the hottest fighting. It was wreathed in soft, woolly, white 
smoke, shot down below with venomous yellow-white spits 
of fire, while the tumult that rose out of it was one loud, 
angry roar of men int deadly conflict^^-shots, and shouts, and 
yells. 

" Rue d'Enfer was right," said Smartte; " and some ol 
'em have got there, and are getting it hot. They're at close 
grip^ Wonder who's on top f " 

That presently became evident. There came a loud 
burst of cheering on the left of the village. The tumult 
waxed louder than ever in the village itself, and then rolled 
away beyond it. The Germans had fallen back. The 
French artillery, which had ceased firing while the hand-to- 
hand fight was going on, dashed forward, a regim.ent of 
Mobiles came up at the double behind us, and we went 
forward to pick up the wounded. 

The streets were full of French dead. The houses were 
shattered by shot, and ragged and broken by the strenuous 
entry of the sappers. The reserves were already throwing 
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tip rongli barricades in the streets against the expected 
return of the enemy. In their haste they were flinging the 
dead and woxmded into heaps to clear the ground, and we 
found wounded men half suffocated by the piled-up bodies 
on top of them. Every window of every house in the main 
street we were in was shivered, frames and all, and when I 
entered one house I found it full of Bavarian Linesmen, all 
dead, with their tufted helmets dented and battered, as 
though the fury of the incomers had vented itself even upon 
them. The house was a shambles; I was glad to get back 
into the street. 

We carried our wounded through the sweating barricade 
builders, filled van after van, and sent them off home. We 
were loading the last^ when the bugles pealed an urgent 
summons round us. We heard the field guns crashing on the 
further side of the village, and shells came whizzing along 
the street, ricochetting from the houses, thudding in among 
the piles of dead and crowds of living, and blaating life into 
shapeless heaps and fragments of death. 

" Charles, my son, this is H-E-L-L 1 " said Smartte, in his 
usual expressive fashion. " Let's get out of it. Damna- 
tion ! " as a shell rolled under our last waggon, and lay 
there hissing and spitting like a venomous imp. 

He did not hesitate one second. He ran forward, seized 
the vicious thing, carried it half a dozen steps, while my 
heart stood still and the blood foamed in my head. Then 
he hurled it away, and as it left his hand it burst, and he 
sank in a heap. I ran to him, with a sob in my mouth and 
cold fear at my heart. He lay quite still. I coidd not hope 
to find life in him ; and why he was not dead I do not know 
to this day, except, indeed, that shells are unaccountable 
playthings at best, and charged with surprisea In France 
they are esteemed of the feminine gender. 

But he was not dead, though very badly shattered ; anc? 
my heart groaned for him. As far as I could see, his right 
arm was gone, the whole of his right side from crown to heel 
was more or less damaged, and his right leg badly hurt. 

There is something peculiarly ghastly in a broken man. 
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when the break is absolute and new and raw, when the 
man appears suddenly before one minus a part that we look 
upon as essentially part of himself. I had seen many 
wounded men, and had become to an extent case-hardened ; 
but the sight of my friend lying there with the fragments of 
his upper arm protruding from a fringe of ragged sleeve 
turned me suddenly sick. 

The driver of the ambulance was killed, the nearest horse 
was down. Twice it struggled frantically to rise, then its 
head banged heavily on the ground, and it lay still. The 
other horse was badly gashed on the back and flanks with 
flying splinters, and the ambulance itself was riddled as 
though a volley had been flred into it. 

But^ sick or not sick, there was no time to lose. The vil- 
lage was boiling hell again, and I knew the broth would 
come out this side this time. I twisted my handkerchief 
round the sttunp of his right arm, and screwed it tight. 
There were men already hurrying past me towards the city. 
I called to one of them. He hesitated, and came. We lifted 
the broken body, and carried it to the ambulance, and got it 
in. I thanked the man, and he hurried off. I cut the reins 
and traces of the dead horse, backed the van off its legs 
and slewed it round, and started slowly along the road we 
had come, leading the horse by the head to encourage him, 
because he was shaking so badly. There were no more shells. 
They were fighting at tlie barricades in the village. A few 
high-aimed bullets came along, and I bent round to the left, 
and presently we were out of range. 

We made but slow progress with only one horse, and 
that one wounded, and I stopped and went to look in at my 
cargo to see if perchance the load oould be lightened. The two 
men on the left, the side where the shell had burst, were dead. 
I drew them out, and laid them by the roadside, whereupon 
wo made better weather of it. Freeh troops passed us, hurry- 
ing to the front. Away to the left, as we drew near the fortifi- 
cations, I caught a glimpse of dense black clouds of smoke 
rolling up into the blue sky. Afterwards I knew that it was 
St. Cloud burning. 



C3HAPTEE XXm. 

ONE THING THET DID BETTEB IN AMERICA. 

I LED my waggon alofwly in by the road we had come out 
that morning, through the crowds of expectant waiters of 
the ev^ent. 

Many voices cried to me for news of the battle. I re- 
plied that we had driven them out of Chatillon, but they 
were coming on again when I left ; and they gave my news a 
rousing cheer, and shook hands with one another. They 
saw the state ci my horse, and half a dozen blue blouses 
volunteered help which I very gladly accepted. 

" Where to, Monsieur ? " 

" Salp^tri^re." And they set their hands behind the 
van, and bent their heads and pushed, like good souls and 
better bodies. We turned down the Boulevard St. Jacques, 
then into the Boulevard de THopital ; and so I brought my 
friend home. 

A couple of infirmiers came out to assist. 

" It is M. Smartte himself, Jules, and in bad case. Beg 
Dr. Morin to oome out to me for a moment.^' 

" Oh, mon dieu, mon dieu I " said Jules, and ran quickly. 

Dr. Morin, our head surgeon, was by my side in a 
moment) in shirt sleeves, with rosy fingers from which the 
red water still dripped, and a face of very great concern. 

"Serious, M.Glyn?" 

" Very serious, I fear, Doctor. He picked up a shell that 
rolled under the waggon, and it burst as he flung it." 

" Oh, mon dieu I Very gently, boys. Have care I Have 
care ! " to the men who were lifting him out. 

" Can you give him a private room? " 

" But certainly. Take him to my bed, Jules. Philippe, 
bid Doctors Celle and Devaux attend me there instantly. 
The others must wait. We cannot lose M. Smartte.". 

He ran into the ward he had quitted, to get some neces- 
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saries, and was in his own room with the other doctors hj the 
time we arrived there. We laid the shattered body on the 
bed, and all gathered round it while the doctors made a 
hasty examination. The exclamations of pity that broke 
from them, as one after another the injuries were revealed, 
bore eloquent witness to the severity of the wounds and the 
love they all bore him. 

I followed their examination with close attention, for in 
those days of over-pressure many a limb had I seen sacrificed 
that might have been saved. 

" Trim the arm at once, and stop that drain," said Morin 
to his assistanta " Your tourniquet has probably saved his 
life, M. Glyn. The head and face wounds are not dangerous 
— ^painful, though, and disfiguring; the side — a nasty rip 

and wasteful; the leg '' He pondered some time over 

the leg, with twisted faca " I'm afraid it must go too/' he 
said at last. " Celle, the chloroform; he is coming to." 
They administered the chloroform, and he went off again. 
" M. le Docteur," I said, " that leg must be saved, if it is 
at all possible. Pray try resection." 

At which he only shrugged his shoulders. 
" It is too far gone," he said, after another careful survey. 
But I detected, or thought I did, which came to the 
frame thing, a tinge of doubt in his tone. 

" We must save it," I urged. " With leg and arm gone, 
he would not care to live." 

'* But look at it yourself, Monsieur. How is it possible 
to reconstruct that? " 

" M. le Docteur, you will pardon me, but sooner than 
sacrifice it I will try it myself." 

" Comment done I You ! Have you ever done it I " 
" Yes, in Metz, several times. But I would prefer get- 
ting the assistance of one of the surgeons from the American 
ambulance; they practise it there all the time." 

He hesitated still. " I fear it is only waste of time ; and 
there is, as you see, no time to waste." 

" We owe it to him to try, at all events. I assure you it 
would be his wish." 
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" Eh bien, soii 1 But go quick, quick ! " And I ran 
down the stairs, and jumped into a fiacre, and sped in hot 
haste to the American ambidance in the Champs Elysees. 

I had no difficulty there in enlisting their sympathy and 
assistance. Smartte was well known and liked there, as 
everywhere. They put their best man at my disposal, and 
we returned to the Salpetri^re as fast as I had come. 

I had some slight acquaintance with Dr. Marion Ray 
from having seen him at the American hospital tents when 
I went there with Smartte. He questioned me fully, as we 
drove along, as to the nature and origin of our friend's 
injuries. 

'* It was a mighty plucky and a mighty foolish thing to 
do," he said, " and it was just Smartte all over. He's North 
and I'm South, but he's a white man all through, and I'd 
give my left hand to help him." 

He scrutinised closely the work of the French surgeons, 
but had no faidt to find with it. 

" Nasty rips those in the head and face, I can see," he 
said ; " but they've no doubt joined them better than I 
could have done. They're dabs at tinkering of that kind, 
but they haven't had the experience of shelled bones that 
we have. What's wrong with the side? " 

" Splinter rips all down. Not serious, I think." 

He was working at the leg all the time, deftly and ten- 
derly. Dr. Celle had remained with the patient, and Morin 
came back to overlook, and learn what he could from the 
resection. 

" It will do," said Ray. '* It's bad enough, but I've had 
worse, and seen them through all right." 

Dr. Morin, with true French courtesy, expressed his 
admiration at the operation. " You gentlemen from 
America," he said, " beat us here. It is beautiful, very 
beautiful, and very clever." 

" We bought our experience in a dear school, M. le 
Doctem:," said Ray. " We had as many years of it as you 
have had months, and I can tell you it braced us up to top- 
notch. There are thousands of legs padding about the 
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States to-day wbicli under Uie old system would have been 
cut off as useless." 

Dr. Morin observed closely, and asked many technical 
questions, and Bay gave him of the fulness of his knowledge, 
and evidently delighted in the giving. 

" You won't mind my ooming m regularly to see him! " 
he asked, as he sfaraightenied up at last. 

'' But no, assuredly, my dear air. He will owe that leg 
entirely to you — and to M. Glyn, who insisted on saving 
it" 

".Friend Smartte will live to thanJc us all," said Bay. 
" And now I must run. Doctor; we've got a heap of sick men 
up there, and they need a lot of looking after." 

"Pray accept my own thanks for your kindness in 
coming," said Morin. 

"Pray don't mention it. We all like Smartte much 
too well to lose a bit more of him than is necessary," said 
Bay, and shook hands all round and rushed away. 

" What men of business they are, those Americans," said 
Dr. Morin. " If our men in high places had been more like 
that, we should not be where we are now. Non, pardie 1 " 

When my friend's left eye opened, slowly and with 
apparent reluctance, a little later, it rested vaguely on me for 
a moment. The right side of his face was swathed in 
bandages. He tried to move himself, and seemed much 
annoyed that he could not do so. 

" Damn I " he said feebly; and cloesd his eye and lay 
still again. 

" Is that you, Charlie? " he whispered presently, with a 
puzzled frown. "Or is it nightmare t What's hap- 
pened ? " 

" Yoo had a bad wrestle with a shell. Bode, and the shell 
came out top." 

He pondered this for a minute, and then said, " I remem- 
ber ; it was under our waggon. Any of the boya hurt ? " 

" It killed two of them, and Antoine the driver, and one 
of the horsesw" 

" Sorry ! " he said quaintly, as if the fault were his. 
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Then lie tried to move his head, so as to see his right arm. 

" Arm's numb," he whispered. " Is it damaged? " 

" Rode, dear friend, it's gone. The shell smashed it all 
to pieces." 

" Damn ! " he whispered quietly ; and lay still, thinking 
it over. 

He was weak with loss of blood, and presently he dozed 
off, and I left an* infirmier in charge of him while I ran across 
to the hotel to get something to eat. 

Madama and Lotte were, in their way, almost as much 
cut up at Smartte's disaster as he was himself . They both 
instantly proposed going over to nurse him; in which case, 
I presume, the hotel would have looked after itself. 

I promised they should help if the need arose, but 
assured them he was better, at present, in the hands of the 
men accustomed to cases of the kind. " And everyone there 
likes him so much that you may be sure he won't be 
neglected." 

" I'm sure of it," said Madame; " but, all the same, Mon- 
sieur " 

However, I prevailed on her to give me my breakf ast^ and 
promised Lotte the privilege of carrying some special soup 
across to him, if Madame would have it got ready ; and she 
went down to ihe kitchen at once, to prepare it with her own 
hands. 

Lotte's pretty face went very white when she saw him 
lying there, fragmentary, and tied together with cotton 
bandages. She very nearly screamed and almost let the soup 
fall. He had not moved since I left, the infirmier said, but hu 
opened his one eye while we stood there looking at him. 

He looked at Lotte and the soup, and then winked feebly 
and whispered : 

Soup, Lotte f Just ready for it." 
Oh, my poor, poor Monsieur Smartte t " cried Lotte, 
with her eyes full of tears. " Madame made it herself, and 
•he will continue to make it, and everything else of the 
best, for Monsieur; and I shall bring it across." 
What's it made oft " he whispered jocularly. 






it 
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" Faut manger en confianoe, Monsieur/' replied Lotte, in 
the usual formula, with twisting lips and a aniff that was 
nearly a sob. 

" Many thanks — ^bath you and Madame. Feed me, 
Lotte." And she knelt down by the bed, and dropped the 
soup slowly into the left side of his mouth, for the right side 
was too painful to move. 

The soup did him good, but he suffered much pain, and 
during the afternoon Dr. Morin administered morphia, 
which gave him a long rest^ and a consequent increase of 
strength when he woke up. 

I was sitting by the bedside when he came to, and the 
first thing he asked was^ " Seen after the boys to-day, 
Charlie?" 

" No; I've been seeing after you to^Lay, Rode." 

"Mustn't neglect 'em; I'm aJl right." And nothing 
at all would satisfy him but my going out, there and 
then, and buying the usual supplies, and making the usual 
rounds. 

Every man in the hospital who was capable of speaking 
asked after him, and they all expressed their deep concern 
at his injuries, and sent him heaps of good wishes. Then 
I went back and gave him all their messages, and posted 
him as to the various cases, and it seemed to do him a world 
of good. 

Considering all his damages, he picked up in a wonderful 
way. Marion Ray came in twice a day to see him, and Dr. 
Morin and the rest were unremitting in their attentiona 
Lotte and Madame saw to his feeding, and provided him with 
tempting dishes which, under all the circumstances of the 
case, could only be described as marvellous; and I relieved 
his anxiety as to " the boys," and acted as his almoner, and 
as constant bearer of their inquiries and messages, and his 
thanks. 

And during all these days no trace of Marie, and I 
seemed as far from finding her as on the first day I entered 
the city. 

Smsrtte pleased us all by the progress he was making, 
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but I knew it must be a very long time before he would be 
good for anything requiring any bodily exertion. 

About ten days after the catastrophe, Dr. Marion Ray 
came in one day on his usual visit, and after his examination 
lie said : 

" Smartte, old man, if you'll take my advice, you'll get 
out of this city, and you'll get out now/' 

"Yes? Where to? The moon.? No balloons for me, 
my boy. Shells, and little things of that kind, I don't mind ; 
but balloons — ^not me." 

" Who's talking of balloons? Washbume is sending all 
the Americans out in a day or two — that is, all who want to 
go. It would take more even, than the Minister of the 
United States *' — and there was just a sly hint of Southern 
sarcasm in his intonation — ** to make 'em go if they didn't 
want to." 

" Well, I don't want to go; I'm very well here," 

** So far, you've done capitally, my boy ; but here's the 
case. These blamed fools are going to let themselves be 
starved to death sooner than give in. That's all right ; that's 
their own businesa Only when they starve we've got to 
starve too ; and starving's not good for a sick man Tou 
want the very best of fresh country feeding. I tell you 
frankly, you take a very heavy responsibility if you stop 
here. There'll be no difficidty in your going, and it's the last 
chance you'll get. If you will take my advice, you'll go. 
Find some quiet country place, and just go to grass there 
for a few months." 

** 1 don't know any quiet country place. And then, to 
go amongst strangers " 

" Qlyn'U go with you, and look after you," said Ray. 

"No, he can't^" said Smartte quickly. " Glyn has 
greater interests here than myself." 

" I shouldn't have thought it^ by the way he's looked 
after you. No man ever was better cared for." 

" He's been neglecting matters still nearer his heart on 
my account," said Smartte. 

" What's your opinion, Glyn ? " asked Ray. 
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*' I think he ought to go; but we shall miss him terribly 
here. If you will take Marion Bay's advioe, Bode, why 
not go to my mother, at Dinan f 111 promise you the very 
best of care and attention." 

" Dinan— Brittany ? " said Ray. " That's it '^hat's the 
very place for you, Smartte. The Prussians won't get there, 
and you'll be among friends; and if Glyn's faculty for nurs- 
ing is in any way inherited you'll have the best of good times, 
aibd be a man again in three months. If you don't go, seeing 
«7hat's coming, I won't guarantee that you'll keep this side 
of the sod. Sorry to say so, old chap, but that's simple 
truth. My own idea is that we'll have a devil of a time 
here before we get through. Washbume thinks the same. 
He's a Northerner, but he's straight, and about bb shrewd as 
they make 'em." 

" Let me think it over," said Smartte. " It hits me hard 
to think of leaving, even if the ship is siniking." 

" I'll send in your name, anyhow," said Ray. " Then, if 
you decide to commit suicide, it'll be your own look out" 

By dint of much thinking, and much urging on my part, 
he brought himself to it; though up to the very last — until, 
indeed, with the rest of the American convoy, the Creteil 
gate had closed irrevocably upon them — ^he was very loth to 
go, and kept suddenly deciding that he would stop on and 
see things through. 

In the interval, however, he " fixed things so's they'd run 
without him, if he did bring his mind to quit." And this 
consisted chiefly in installing me in his place, to carry on the 
work he had set his hand to, and in which his heart was so 
much wrapt up. 

" I'll leave you 40,000 francs, Charlie," he said. " That, 
I think, will see you through. Spend it any way you think 
I'd like it spent : on your own business and for these poor 
devils ; either the broken boys, or the women and children 
if the feeding gets tighter, as it will I'm afraid. Do what- 
ever you think right, and I want no accounts. Better let it 
remain at the Embassy, as I have done, and Washbume will 
give it you as yuu want it. There's folks in Paris would cut 
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your throat and bum the hotel down for a good deal leas 
than 40,000 francs, though it don't amount to much when 
you put it into dollars." 

Mr. '^. ashbume came in to see him the following day ; 
Smartte introduced me to him, and painfully produced, 
with his left hand, a signature to a document authorising 
him to hand me the money as I wanted it. The Minister 
expressed his own intention of sticking to his post, whatever 
happened. A3 long as any citizens of the United States re- 
mained, he considered it his duty to remain also ; and, in 
addition, he looked upon it as an extremely interesting 
experience, and had no intention of missing any scrap of it. 
" Since it had to be," he said, " I'm mighty glad I'm here to 
see it, and I intend to see it through." 

He was an exceedingly genial and kindly man, and 
shrewd to the extremities of his warmly-gripping fingers. I 
met him frequently afterwards, and conceived a very great 
admiration and liking for him. How gallantly he— alone, 
I think, of all the ambassadors— -stuck to his post through 
those dark days, and through the still more terrible days 
that followed, even to the very bitter end, when all Paris 
seemed like to peridi in a cataclysm of blood and fire, all 
the world knows, and some of us had reason to be profoundly 
thankfnl for. 

I furnished my friend with a warm introduction to my 
mother, and when I wished him the final good-bye at the 
Creteil gate, and stood aoide in the rain to let the rest of the 
convoy and the escort pass, I was both glad and sorry. For 
myself and for all his other friends inside sorry, for we 
should miss him much; but for his sake glad that he had 
yielded to our entreaties, for it gave him a better chance of 
thorough recovery than he could possibly have had if he had 
stopped. 

Has my pen run away with me concerning my friend f 
I loved him dearly, and that chance meeting on the field of 
Choisy made for greater things in my life tbao I knew. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MONSIEUR JUDAS . 

I CARRIED on Smartte's ministry exactly aa I knew be would 
have had me do it, and did my very best to fill bis place. I 
was, at best, but an inadequate subsftitute I fear, for my 
birthhgbt carried with it its national limitations; and the 
airy camaraderie which made ervery heart his instant and 
willing captive was sadly awanting in me. And, in addition 
to my natural diffidence, my heart was tortured and my life 
sorely burdened by the utter failure of my quest for Marie. 
How we two were playing at hide and seek all this time you 
will see. Still, in my work at the hospitals I did my best ; 
and in the more material matter of the dispensation of my 
friend's largesse I took good care that the boys did not 
suffer. 

It was characteristic of him that he should have paid in 
advance for both my own and his board and lodging for the 
next three months^ and that at siege rates. Madame of the 
Lion d'Or had treated him well. She was not to suffer be- 
cause, as he expressed it, " he had made a mess of himself." 
Madame and Lotto were, of course, desolated at parting with 
him. I reaped the benefit — ^until such time as it was no 
longer available; tintil, in fact, the Lion d'Or and its warm- 
hearted mistress came to a sudden and violent end, one black 
day in January. 

But that wad a couple of numths ahead, and much had 
happened before then ; and, meanwhile, I lived there in much 
comfort, and, within certain slowly contracting bounds, in 
plenty. 

All my spare time was spent in aimless, hopeful wander- 
ings about the city, with one object in view but never in 
sight. It was useless to attempt any definite search. The 
field was too vast, the labyrinth too full of mazy twists and 
turnings. Any house in that whole vast hive might shelter 
her I sought. Even Svolski confessed himself utterly at 
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fault, but laid it down to the dislocation of the times ; and 
with reason, for under the old regime, with its close surveil- 
lance and its myriad watchful eyes, the hidden secrets of the 
chambers were known, although they were not proclaimed 
from the housetops. And ao my only hope waa in chance or 
Providence, and hope long deferred made my heart grow sick. 

Up to this time the people had been wonderfully quies- 
cent. There were growlings and grumblings, of course. 
When the broken men cajne pouring back into the city after 
the usual fruitless sortie, the growlings broke out into 
anathemas against the powers who sent them forth and 
accomplished nothing. With 400,000 fighting men* inside, 
and only 250,000 outaide to keep them in, why, in the name 
of heaven, asked the hungry sufferers, was nothing done? 
Were they all to starve to death while the l^al and military 
gentlemen of the Hotel de Ville squabbled among themselves 
as to the best way to cut the knotf Then they were given 
another entertainment, in the shape of another sortie, and 
always the valiant troops won the day, yet found themselves 
back in their old quarters by night-time— less those who 
remained behind or came in in the ambulances. 

In my wanderings I began to be painfully impressed by 
the hungry rows of people waiting for doles of food outside 
the ration bureaux. Hoiur after hour they stood there, 
women and children, patiently waiting for the morsels thsit 
might just keep soul and body together. In the better 
quarters were similar rows, waiting to purchase their tardy 
supplies of meat and bread. They had their money in their 
hands, and were by no meana of the destitute classes ; but, 
all the same, the food trickled slowly through official fingers, 
and they had to wait their iunx. 

On the evening of the day Smartte left the city was 
ablaze with excitement over the taking of Le Bourget. The 
tide had turned. The Francs-tireurs of the Presse, who had 
rushed the position in the morning, were the idols of the 
hour. Reinforcements were poured out to assist them. All 
night long there wac furious firing going on to the north- 
east. The northern sky waa filled with vivid streamers, and 

r 
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tbe excited crowds, who surged about die streets in the sure 
belief that at last deliverance was at hand, cried to one 
another that the great heart of the universe palpitated in 
sympathy with the chosen people of Paris. All next day 
the fighting continued, and the crowds exulted in spite of 
the rain. The following day the same, and half the city 
swarmed towards La Yillette to morally encourage the men 
at the front, and to get the first news of the veritable smash- 
ing of the cordon. We had broken one link, and held it, in 
spite of all the enemy's efforts to regain it. The rest was 
only a question of time. Paris was as good as free. The 
Germans were as side of the war as we were. Were they not 
rotting in their trenches, and dying like sheep! Had not 
one of their wounded at Le Bourget oa Friday cursed the 
authors of the war — ^meaning William of Prussia and Count 
Bismarck, of course f And on Monday morning, in a dense 
fog, the broken battalions came tumbling back along the 
Lille road, mud-stained, blood-stained, starving, and weary. 
The iron girdle was riveted afresh in the shambles at Le 
Bourget, and the heart of Paris spat itself out in curses. 

Next day, *bef cure we had had time to recover from this 

blow, ominous little printed notices were stuck up outside 

the doors of the various mairies announcing the fall of Mets. 

Then Paris flamed out^ and I came within an ace of 

sudden death. 

I was passing through the Place Venddme that afternoon, 
and found it more crowded than usual. The men hung about 
in knots discussing the news. Stones were flung at the great 
iron column. One of a squad of National Guards^ returning 
from duty on the ramparts, put up his gun and fired at the 
figure on top. The crowd applauded. A small, dark man 
at the comer of the Rue Gastigliooe was haranguing the 
bystanders with muoh vehemence. Behind l^i'm ^ on the wall 
of a house, was a proclamation signed " Bochefort^" begging 
all good citizens to unite against the common enemy, and, 
above all, not to construct i^rivate barricades on their own 
account, as it only led to confusion. The orator foamed out 
the usual stock phrases of his kind. The country had been 
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betr»7ecL Sedan, Mets, Le Boorget. It wm everywhere 
ihe same story. What was the use of them, the sovereign 
people, spending their blood and their treasure — ^from the 
looks of him it was 3ifficalt to imagine the gentleman having 
contributed much of either — ^when every man in authority 
was either a traitor or an imbecile, like those addle-headed 
lawyers at the Hotel de Yillet 

" A rHdtel de Y ille 1 " shrieked the mob. 

'' A rH6tel de Ville I " shouted the orator, and pointed 
dramatically towards the obvious way thither, which was by 
the street where I happened to be standing, with no shadow 
of ill intent in my hearty and never an idea how near I was 
to death at that moment. 

Perhaps I had smiled at the incongruity between the 
speaker's appearance and his flaming words. I will grant 
the mob that possible smile; it is absolutely the only cour 
cession I can make them. Perhaps the fiery speaker caught 
that possible smile, and was cut to the quick by it. Possibly 
he wanted a practical tag by way of peroration. 

*' Traitors and spies 1 The city is full of them! They 
are with us in every guise. There stands one t " And he 
pointed a vindictive and dirty finger straight at me. 

Before I could open my mouth, rough hands grabbed me 
on all sides. I was pushed and pulled and hustled in half a 
docen directions at once, while the crowd roared, " Down 
with the spy! Down with the Prussian 1 Kill him I Shoot 
himl To the water!" 

I tried to wrench myself free. I shouted at top of my 
voice, " I am no spy, Messieuiv. I am engaged nursing your 
wounded. I am an Englishman." 

" Same thing I " cried one, and aimed a blow at my head, 
while others shouted to a gang of passing Nationals to come 
and make an end of a sacr^ rat of a Prussian spy. 

Things were looking very nasty. It seemed to me that 
in another minute my life might end, aa many another 
innocent man's ended on the Paris pavements during the 
■ege. 

Then, as the crowd opened to let the Nationals through, 
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my eye lighted on a face I knew — a broad-brimmed, flat 
beaver above it, and below a long, black soutane ; and, for 
once in my life, my heart beat hopefully at sight of a Jesuit 
priest. 

" There is one who knows me," I gasped, still struggling 
with my captors; " M. le Cure, there. He will tell you I am 
no Prussian." 

" Voyons done ! " said a huge fellow in a blouse, whose 
big hand alone in my collar went far towards choking me. 
"Father, come here, and identify your wandmng sheep." 
And M. le Cure was hustled through the crowd towards us 
with no great ceremony. 

" Now," shouted the big man, " do you know him? " 

" Mon dieu, no ! I never set eyes on him before," said 
M. le Cur^. And the big man aimed a blow at me with his 
other hand which would have settled the question for ever, 
so far as I was concerned ; but I dropped suddenly, and we 
swung round together. 

" Stay ! " I touted, with all the vehemence that was in 
me. " He is lying, or else he does not recognise me yet. M. 
Lesieur, I am Charles Glyn- 



I know nothing of the man," said M. le Cur^ coldly. 
" He is probably a Prussian spy." And the crowd ro«red 
angrily. 

" Ah, liar ! " I shouted once more. " And what of M. de 
Kerhuel, whom you have had locked up at Querhoal for 
twenty years f " He started, and my captor noticed it, 
" And shall I tell you where Raoul is, and why he avoids 
you ? " I cried once more. And once more the priest started. 

" Yes, he is lying," said the big man. " He knows you ; 
but that doeeoi't prove you*re not a spy." 

And then^ suddenly, the crowd thU filled the roadway 
surged back on to the pavement, to give way to a regiment 
of Mobiles, who came pressing urgently through towards the 
Rue Rivoli, scattering the people and the Nationals like 
diaff before them. And striding at their head, in gold- 
braided k€pi and captain's uniform, waa-George de 
Kerhuel. • 
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'' Oecnrge ! George I De Kerhuel I A moi I " I yelled 
at the top of my lungs ; and he looked round. 

" It ia I, Charlea Glyn/' I cried ; and he halted his men, 
and pushed roughly through the crowd. 

" Now then! What's all this? " he asked harshly, and 
the big man released the remains of my collar. 
But, M. le Capitaine, they say he is a spy." 
You damned silly fools 1 YouVe got spy on the brain. 
If some of you would fight, instead of loaf and shout at street 
corners, we should not be where we are. This gentleman is 
my brother-in-law." 

" He may be a spy, all the same," shouted a National 
Guard with a red face and watery eyes. 

** Ready, men 1 Present 1 " cried George to his Mobiles; 
and as the guns flew up to their shoulders the crowd disap- 
peared from our immediate neighbourhood, Nationals and 
all, like dust before a March gale, and we stood quite alone. 

" Better come with us, Charles," said George. " There's 
trouble afoot." And, too full for speech, and trembling in 
every limb, I walked away with him and his men down the 
Rue Gastiglione. 

" What are you doing here 9 " he asked, as we turned into 
the Rue Rivoli. 

The streets were full of people. The crowds increased as 
we proceeded. 

" It's a long story," I said. '' In the first place, I'm look- 
ing for Marie." 

"For Marie f" he almost shouted, and came to a full 
stop to look at me, whereby the whole regiment was checked, 
and those behind looked inquiringly ahead to see what was 
in the way, hoping, no doubt, that it was a body of Nationals 
to be made into mincemeat, for they hated the very sight of 
their uniforms. 

" For Marie f " said George once more, depressing his 
men's hopes by remming his march. " Is Marie in Paris? '* 

" We fear so. She left Dinan on the 10th of September 
to come and nurse you." 

"Nurse me?" he cried, almost stopping again in his 
amasement. 
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" Tou have iK>t been wounded t " 

"If No, never a scratch. What's the meaning of it 
all, Charles ? Tell me quickly." 

** They received a telegram at Kerhuel, begging Marie to 
oome up and nune you, as you had been wounded. It was 
signed with your name. I have it at my hotel." 
" Great God in heaven 1 And she camet " 
" Yes, she set off at once." 
" Alone? " 

" No, old Henriette came with her." 
" And you, Charles f Why not you f " 
" I was in Mete." 
"InMetz— you?" 

" Yes, I was there till the middle of September. Sur- 
geon, with Froesard's corps. I swam out, found Marie had 
left for Paris a few days before I reached Dinan, and came oo 
at once to look after her. I came in here September 30th." 
" And you have not found her? " 
" Not a trace of her." 

" Oh, mon dieu I My poor little Marie 1 " he groaned. 
** 1 have had detectives on the matter, and done etvevy- 
thing; but so far without result." 

" And who ? " he asked, and hesitated. 

" Raoul de Querhoal," I said. 
" I might have guessed that. He is dead.'* 
" I know that. I saw him die." 
You did ? " he said quickly. 

Yes; near the old church, this side the Fontaineblean 
road, during the fight at Choisy." 

" Yes," he said, and walked in silence for a time. 
" Where are we going? " I asked at last. 
" To the Hotel de Ville. Flourens and his Beds have 
locked Trochu and the rest into a back room. We are going 
to get them out." 

" When will you be off duty? I want a talk with you." 
" Grod knows," he said. " Everything may be in a cocked 
hat before morning if those gabbling idiots get the upper 
hand." 

The courtyard of the Louvre was full d soldiery all 
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«w*.-Ji «r of ihe Line. An officer inside iignalled to 
Oein^e, who halted hi* men and went up to the railinga, 
through which he wad the other had an energetic conversar 
tion. Then he came hack, and we went on again at a 

quickstep. 

" He wanted me to etop with the rest," he eaid to me. 
'* Afraid my men may pitch in with the Nationals, when they 
Bee how many of them there are down there. I told him 
they'd sooner eat them, they hate them so. Theae fellows 
am all Bretons, you see, and I'm Breton too, and we've taken 
to one aaodier. I've only had them a fortnight, but they'd 
do anything for me." ^ 

" I'd like to hear all your news over a decent dinner, I 
said. " I've got heaps to tell you, and you must have plenty 

to tell me." 

" I haven't had a decent dinner for months, he said. 
•* They give us the salt meat, and keep all the f reah for those 
damned Nafiooals and the butchers' shops; and this is all 

they get by it." 

" You've been going ahead since I saw you," I said. 

" Yes." And he laughed a harsh little laugh, with no 
mirth in it. " Commission and three grades inside a month." 

" That's smart work." 

'' A case of extremity and opportunity," he said. " They 
were short 61 officers with brains, and my being able to speak 
to these men in their own tongue got me the position. 
They're very fine fellows, and will make splendid soldiers in 
time." 

Tnf^Asd of going straight on through the increasing 
enmdB, he turned down the Bue St. Denis to the Quais, and 
we erossed the Place du ChAtelet^ and saw that the great 
square of the Hdtel de Ville was black with people, and the 
air was filled with their roaring. We worked round to the 
rear of the great building, and entered by a gate into the 
courtyard. ^ere Oeorge halted his men again, called a 
Ueuteoant and gave him some instructions, and said a few 
words in guttural Breton to the nearer men, who repeated 
them along the line. He turned to me and said : 
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" If you take my advice, Charles, you will atop here with 
the boys. I'm going inside to bring out Trochu; and Til 
get him, if I have to fire the building, and fight my way out. 
There's no need for you to be mixed up in it." 

" All right, my boy ; 111 wait here for you." 

He gave a sharp word of command, and marched in a^ a 
back door, with about a hundred of his men at his heels. 
The patriots in front were much too busy demonstrating to 
notice him. 

We waited a very long time, and I chatted with the 
lieutenant. He expressed a fervent wish for half an. hour in 
the square, and a free hand for himself and his men. 

"We'd take it out of those Nationals, I warrant yon. 
Monsieur," he said, with much yearning. 

'' I'd no idea there was such strong feeling between you," 
I said. " My time has been spent in the hospitals." 

" Ah ! And have you ever in your life seen a National 
there. Monsieur ? If there was one, I'll bet he was wounded 
in the back." 

" They've certainly mostly been of the Line or Mobiles." 

" Of course ; these others do nothing but brag and bluster, 
and swagger about and drink, and skulk out of sight when 
there's any chance of getting hurt." 

Possibly he was prejudiced, but there was no possible 
doubt as to his feelings in the matter. 

We waited a very long time ; so long that I asked the 
lieutenant if he thought anything could have happened to 
the captain. 

" Not at all," he said. " If anything had happened, we 
should hear something of it, and I should go in with the rest 
of the men. Possibly they have found something to eat in 
there ; I wish I was inside too. I have every confidence in 
M. de Kerhuel ; he can take care of himself, and the men 
would follow him to the devil." 

George came out at last ; and with him^ in a state of great 
excitement, came a tall man, at sight of whom my friend the 
lieutenant said briskly : 

" Trochu. He has got him. Very good, very good " 
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My recollection of General Trochu is of a soldierly man, 
with a rather good-looking face, well-trimmed moustache and 
imperial, and his brows at the moment pinched into 
an> expression of excited determination. When he 
took off his kepi, and waved it to the men, his forehead 
seemed expansive by reason of a very bald head. 

We set off at a quick walk, with the general securely safe- 
guarded on either side and front and rear, and, going this 
time all the way by the Quais, got safely to the Louvre, 
where he had his headquarters. 

That was how I involuntanly assisted at the abortive 
revolution of the 31st October. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

BLACK FBUrr OF QT7EBCT. 

Geoboe sent me home under escort, while the drtuns w«ra 
beating vrildly all over the city ; and he promised to come to 
the hotel the following night for dinner, if he could possibly 
get away. 

" Don't trouble if I don't turn up," he said. " As things 
are just now, one cannot tell what an hour may bring forth, 
but I'll come if possible." 

Madame and Lotte were voluble in their eKpressions of 
concern and indignation at the treatment I had been ob- 
jected to. 

" God knows what we're all coming to," said Lotto ; " but 
it's all the fault of those cursed Prussians. Ach-r-r-r! "— ■ 
with a tigerish display of pretty white teeth — " if I had that 
miserable here " — ^meaning King William of Prussia — ** I'd 
scratch his old face for him. He is of the devil. But jea, 
mon dieu I " 

Dr. Morin, at the hospital, as soon as he heard of it, gave 
me a written appointment as surgeon oo. the staff, which he 
said might come in useful in the present disttirbed state of 
affairs. And when George put in an appearance on the 
following night, with a big appetite both for food and news, 
he had thoughtfully brought with him a permit signed by 
General Trochu himself, authorising me to circulate freely 
in the city. What might be the exact effect of such a docu- 
ment on the tempers and understandings of the opposing 
faction, if I shoidd fall into their hands again, I could not 
quite say ; but I was glad to have the document all the same, 
and I have it yet. 

I let George finish the best dinner the Lion d'Or could 
furnish before getting to my weightier news ; and I must say 
he enjoyed his novel faring very heartily. 

He was greatly altered in every way since last I saw him. 
He seemed at least ten years older, and his face was grave to 
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gloomiseflB ; lie rarely even smiled. A hard, intent, aggres- 
sive look seemed to Have become natural to it. It was the face 
of a man engaged on a forlorn hope, from which he hae no 
ezpeotaiion oi coming out alive; not despondent, full of 
determination, but somehow hopeless and careless of life. 

When WB sat, at last^ smoking over our coffee, I said : 

*' I ha(ve got some very strange news for you, George." 

** You are ftdl of strange news, Charles.'' 

"Tes. Listen! The day before I left Kerhuel, yoiir 
father oame home." 

He looked at me with a look that expressed doubt of his 
own sanity or soberness, or mine, the smoke curling slowly 
oQt Of his open mouth. 

** My — ^father, Chariest Are you quite mad, or am It " 

" Neither. I am telling you sober truth. If the simple 
telling is so startling, you can imagine what the actual hap- 
pening was to your mother, and Godefroi, and myself." 

" But— he is buried at Dinan." 

" So everyone supposed; but it is not he who is buried 
there. Do you remember Jean's story of a strange, wild 
man who was kept oonfined in the comer room at 
Querhoal t " 

" At Querhoal t " he gasped, staring wildly at me. 

" Thnt mm your father; and for close on twenty years 
lie had been kept there. There is no possible doubt about 
it, but what it all means we have not yet found out. He 
has been out of his mind, and remembers nothing now he 
is restored whole. An accident, similar to the one that 
darkened his mind twenty years ago^ wenit some way towards 
restoring it. We assisted the tendency with an operation, 
and I have every hope that he will be himself again." 

I told him the whole story, and he listened in silence, 
broken only by ejaculations of the most profound amaze- 
ment. 

" But what does it all mean, Chariest I am lost." 

" It means a very black story of some kind ; and the man 
who holds the key, and could tell us all about it, is here in 
Parisi" 
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" Who? " he snapped vehemently. 

" M. le Cure— M. Lesieur." 

" He? Why do you think that? " he* aaked hoarsely. 

I told him of what I saw ia the wood that day, and he 
hecame greatly excited. 

" Where is he? I will tear it out of him." 

" Did you not see him in the crowd yesterday, when you 
came to my help? I have 1>ien searching for him for a 
month past, in hopes of finding Marie through him. He 
was living at the house to which that telegram called 
her, but he got wind of our inquiries and disappeared, and 
my detectives have utterly failed to find him. I never saw 
him again till yesterday. Then, seeing him in the crowd, I 
cried to him to come and tell them I was no spy." 

" And he " 

" Denied all knowledge of me, and condemned me to 
death. If you had been a minute later, we should not be 
sitting here together now." 

" The cur ! The devil 1 I'll find him, and tear his heart 
out. And you think he knows where Marie is ? " 

" That I cannot say. He was living in that house." And 
I handed him the telegram giving the address for Marie to 
go to. *' But my own idea is that Baoul was playing him 
false also. On the day of Choiay I saw M. le Cut6 hastening 
to the field — ^I imagine to look for Baoul. But he did not 
find him." 

" How do you know that ? " 

" Because he was buried before M. le Cure got ther&" 

" Did you bury him ? " 
No; the Prussians." 

You said you were there, Charles. Tell me what you 
saw.' 

'* 1 was up in the tower of the little church. I saw a 
company of soldiers come rushing towards the church, with 
an officer in front, and another on a brown horse cheering 
them on at the side. The officer fell, and a man leaped out 
and caught him, and then rushed on ahead of the rest, and 
drove the Prussians back. When I went down, I found 
the officer was Baoul de Querhoal." 
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" Yes,'* he said grimly; " and the man who caught him 
was myself. I shot him through the back, and I wanted to 
tell him so.'* 

"You. George? "I said, horrified. "But " 

" Yes, I shot him ; but I found, when I had hold of him, 
that a dozen others had done the same. There were just 
about a dozen of the old regiment sprinkled in among the 
Mobiles as backbone, and every man of them hated him like 
the devil. He was dead when I picked him up. I dropped 
him, and rushed at the Prussians, in the hope of dying there. 
I had no wish to live, and that, I suppose, was why I came 
out without a scratch. The man on the brown horse was 
Vinoy himself He was good enough to notice my in- 
trepidity, as he was pleased to call it " — he laughed his grim, 
short laugh, which grated like a file — " and he named me for 
a commission that same night. They were short of trained 
officers, you see, especially for the Breton Mobiles, many of 
whom barely understood ordinary French. It amused me 
to think that I should step into a commission over Raoul's 
dead body. Since then I have tried, on every possible occa- 
sion, to throw away my life ; but the bullets turn aside, and, 
with men falling all around me, I have not been touched. 
Perhaps I have been spared to tear M. le Curb's black heart 
out ; and, by Grod I I'll do it the first time I lay hands on him. 
The hound I " 

He examined the telegram. " I do not even know where 
the Rue Duvemois is," he said. " We must find her, Charles. 
What can we do? ** 

" If you can suggest anything, I'll do it. I have thought 
and thought till my head splits and my heart has grown 
sick." 

" She may be in the direst want; in fact, I don't see how 
she can help being so. I don't suppose she brought much 
money with her. She may be starving " 

" Don't ! It is maddening to think of, and to have to sit 
with folded hands waiting for something to turn up. But 
what can we do?" 

He had lo confess, aa I had long since, that there was 
to be done but trust to Providence. 
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" Wherever she ia, she need nab absolately ttarre, if the 
knows how to keep from it," ha said. " They are making » 
daily distribution of food to all who ask for it now. It la not 
much, but always something, and the on&«m soup at the 
city canteens is not bad. I tried it the other day, and I 
swear it's better than we get, horse or no h<»:8e.'' 

The coet of the dinner we had just partaken of would 
probably have furnished between two and three hundred of 
sach me^s as we were hopefully discussing the possibility of 
Marie procuring, and neither of us but would have gone fast- 
ing for a week, and starved for a month, to give her the more. 
It was an ironical situation, and we had no more means ol 
improving it than a summer fly has of stopping a thunder 
shower. 

We went along to Svolski's together, to see if that astute 
gentleman had discovered anything; but he had not, and he 
expressed himself as greatly grieved that I had not stuck 
tight to M. le Cwc6 when I had him at arm's length. He 
convinced George that under the new system— or, rather, 
since the upsetting of the old — the tracing of any persoo in 
Paris was now next to impossible, and George had to acknow- 
ledge that it was so. 

One idea was evolved from our talk, and I acted on 
it at once ; and that was to visit in turn every one of 
the new public canteens throughout Paris, and also the 
ration bureaux where the bread tickets were given out, 
to see if Marie or Henriette frequented either one or 
other. 

This took much time, and some extended journeys. For- 
tunately there was a lull in the fighting just then, and my 
time was more my own. Trochu had got the upper hand of 
the Reds for the time being, and a new lease of lifei, pending 
trial of his great plan, which folk had begun to loss faith in. 
There had been talk, too, of an armistice, and a revictualling 
of the city. It came to nothing, but it gave the people some- 
thing to talk about. 

I visited one of the catUines iconamiquei each day, and 
hung about it watching the frequenters, to the great distn 
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and bumiliation ci many who were forced thither by the 
pangs of hunger^ much against their will. I haunted the 
bread-ticket bureaux, but it was all haphazard work at beet, 
and nothing came of it. 

George dropped in to dine with me two or three times a 
week — ^just aa often, in fact, as he could manage it — and I 
bad no compunction in his enjoying the dinners which 
Smartte paid for, but wae not there to eat. For myself, in- 
deed, I began to feel no little distaste at living thus in com- 
parative luxury, while misery was increasing all round ; but 
if I did not eat what my friend had provided for me, Madame 
of the Lion d'Or would be the sole beneficiary, and Madame's 
remuneration was already munificent. The sights I saw in 
my daily visitations, however, decided me to make a change, 
and Madame and I came near to having a pitched battle on 
the subject. 

She held, as from her point of view she had an absolute 
right to do, that since our dear Monsieur Smartte had paid 
her in advance a certain prearranged tariff, all she had to do 
was to fulfil her aide of the bargain to the utmost extent in 
her power ; and I am bound to say she did it admirably and 
marvellously. George and I tried, as vainly as Smartte used 
to do, to extract information from Lotte as to the com- 
ponents of somro of the exquisitely sauced dishes which were 
set before us ; but our questions were always skilfully fenced, 
and her very last line of defence was always : 

" But, it is not good, then? " 

" Oh, it is most excellent." 

" Eh bien, Messieurs, manges en confiance alors.*' And 
we never got beyond that. 

But when, one day, in my own district, I saw a little 
old lady, nicely but quietly dressed in black, and wearing a 
veil over her face, tottering to the public canteen with a 
little tin can under her cloak, something impelled me to 
follow her home, to her very great annoyance and distress. 
I think she took me for one of M. de Keratry's new police- 
men. She hobbled up the stair of her house, and slammed 
her door in my face. 
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However, I peraiated, and finally, in dread of worse hap- 
pening if she did not, she opened it, and confronted me. 

" Well, sir, what do you want? ** she demanded tremnr 
lonsly ; and I went inside and closed the door. 

" I trust you will pardon my intrusion, Madame/' I said ; 
" I have come to be of service to you, if I may." 
" I have asked nothing of you, sir." 
" Not in word4, Madame, truly ; but I have a mother of 
my own in La Bretagne, and if she needed help, and a 
stranger tendered it> I should be grateful to him." 

To that she only bowed, but relaxed slightly in her 
manner, leaving the onus of further suggestion to me. 

" The times are sadly out of joint, Madame. I have been 
left in the city by a wealthy friend, an American, who was 
sorely hurt picking up your wounded at Chatillon. It was 
necessary for his recovery that he should leave Paris, and he 
begged me to carry on his work, and left with me funds for 
that purpose." 

" And how does this concern me, Monaieiir t " 
" My friend's great desire was to lessen the suffering of 
the war wherever he could. I have thought, Madame, that 
perhaps you could assist me. Are any of your neighbours 
feeling the pinch of the times? " 

" Mon dieu. Monsieur ! What a question ! Are we not 
all suffering? But they would most of them sooner starve 
outright than let it be known. The times are very sad 1 " 
A door behind us opened suddenly. 
** Dites done, grandmere, hast thou got the good eoup? " 
And a dark-eyed small boy, of some seven or eight years of 
age, bounced into the passage. He was pale and thin, but 
not lacking in energy. He stopped at sight of me, and then 
ran up to his grandmother, and drew the tin can from under 
her cloak. " The little Marie is crying because her stomach 
aches," he said ; " but it is only that she needs some soup. 
This will make her all right." And, with all the proud hap- 
pine» of a relieving general who succeeds in throwing food 
into the beleaguered city, he carried the little tin triumph- 
antly into the next room. 

My dear old lady's eyes were full of tean. " Their 
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father died at Woerth/' she aaid. '' I do my best for them, 
but it is difficult." 

'' You will permit me, my dear Madame, oni behalf of my 
friend, to help with the buiden. It will not be long before 
the good times come again." 

" Never, never I " she murmured quietly, but quite un- 
complainingly. And I knew that for very many the times 
never could be again as they had been. 

** In ten minutes I will return, Madame, and we will have 
a little chat." And I went out quickly, and bought food 
and a supply of chocolates and little fancy cakes, of which, 
strangely enough, there waa never any lack, though the 
pricee had risen. 

The look in the old lady's eyes, and the delighted clap of 
little Marie's hands at sight of the delicacies she had been 
so long without, were better than a full meal, and I took 
shame to myself at thought of the many full meals I had 
eaten, while little ones like these were scraping along with 
sore, empty stomachs all round me. 

That night I tackled Madame of the Lion d'Or. For a 
long while she would hear of nothing but fulfilling her con- 
tract with M. Smartte according to his declared wishes ; and 
it was only when I stated my intention of quitting the hotel 
then and there, unless she fell in with my ide«a, that she 
gave way. 

After that my meals consisted of soup and one dish of 
meat ; and the remaining value of the contract, made up into 
plain, wholesome soup mostly, was distributed, aa far as it 
would go, among the needy whom Madame Jouz, my first 
old lady, indicated to me as sorely needing it — that is, as far 
aa they would accept it. Some absolutely refused to do so, 
though the old lady, with the tears in her eyes, said she knew 
they were starving. Strangely enough, many who at first 
declined to have any dealings with me accepted the pro£Fercd 
help with gratitude when they heard it came from an 
American source. 

** But yes," said they, " the Americans are good ; they 
have done much for us, and we do not hate tbom." 
9 
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My new friends were all of the decent lower middle cb 
whoee wage-earners had disappeared in chaos; and these, 
throughout the siege, were undoubtedly the greatest 
sufferers. The lower classes insisted on being provided for, 
and were in comparative clover ; and the better classes who 
had money could still buy sufficient to live on. It was upon 
such as these, who could earn nothing, since there was no 
work for them even if they could have done it, and who were 
ashamed to beg, that the grim claw of hunger fell sharpest. 
It was these who suffered the bitterest miseries throu|;hout 
that bitter timo. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FACE OF A FRIEND. 

The winter darkemed do¥m on us, and my heart grew ever 
dicker and still more aick at thought of what mj dear girl 
might, almost certainly must, bo suffering; and, God help 
me! I was as helpless in the matter as the most sorely 
wounded man in the Salpetriere. 

They were sober, despondent meals George de Kerhucl 
and I ate together in those dark November days of 1870, 
and the thought of our dear Marie starving in loneliness and 
misery was very bitter to u& 

From George I heard most of what was going on: of 
Trochu's endless vacillations; of his avowed lack of faith in 
his men ; of the men*s openly expressed failure of confidence 
— ^not in his good faith, but in his power to accomplLah any- 
thing; of the dissensions at headquarters; of Trochu's bare- 
faced attempts to advance his friend Ducrot at the expense of 
Vinoy, the soldiers' general. 

" Mon dieu 1 " I can hear George saying. " Conceive, my 
friend, I had a return to make to M. le G^n^ral only this 
morning. It was eleven o'clock, and he was in his dressing- 
gown and slippers still. And he talked — ^mon dieu I how 
he talked 1 I oould not get in a single word, and I left with- 
out delivering my report ; and of all that he said I remember 
nothing but the fact that the end is near. But whether that 
means he's going to cut the cordon or throw up the sponge I 
don't know; and, between you and me, I don't believe he 
knows himself. It is very depressing." 

And so we came by comparatively quiet, if gloomy, ways 
to the last days of November ; and then matters took a turn, 
and things began to happen. 

All day long on the 28th the forte at our end of the city 
kept up a terrific bombardment. Madame and Lotte were 
certain the Prussians were coming in, and forthwith com- 
menced secreting provisions and everything of value in th<7 
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cellars. But I remembered von Marcius's declaration that 
the forts always announced a sortie in this way, and I knevr 
that the Prussians would get all they wanted, and at very 
much smaller cost, by sitting still and letting the grisly 
enemy inside the city do their work for them. So I set down 
the disturbance to a sortie, and if noise was anything to go 
by, I judged it would be on an unusually large scaJe. 

All that day the streets of our quarter were echoing with 
the roll of gun-carriagee and the tramp of vast bodies of 
troops. Some went east towards Vincennee, and some south- 
east towards Bicetre and our old battlefield of Choisy, which 
I knew so well. Our ambulances were ordered to be at the 
Ch&teau de Yincennes that afternoon by five o'clock. We 
duly arrived there, and shivered through a bitter cold night, 
with nothing to do but listen to the pounding of the forts out 
beyond us. In the morning we were told to go home again ; 
the attack was postponed for twenty-four hours. We were 
to be back by five o'clock that afternoon. Later on we heard 
there had been a shortage of pontoons for the bridges across 
the river. 

This time they came fully provided, and before day- 
light the troops were pouring across, to the tune of such 
deafening music from the big guns of the forts as waa like to 
crack our ear drums. Aa the light grew we could see the 
great loop of the Mame like a coil of dull lead piping under 
the grey sky, and inside the loop there was the sound of 
heavy fighting, though little of it could we see. 

All day long the battle waxed and waned ; now appar- 
ently dying down, and then, after a breathing space, burst- 
ing out with renewed vigour. Bit by bit we had followed 
the troops, over the shaky bridges, along a road that ran 
parallel with the southern bend of the river to a village 
which I was told was Champigny, and there we began pick- 
ing up the wounded. Rendering such services as were pos- 
sible on the field, I sent off waggon after waggon, and saw 
nothing of the fighting which was going on hotly on some 
wooded slopes about a mile and a half away. 

Soon after mid-day it came rolling back our way, and the 
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village was filled with a disorderly mob of Mobiles. They 
were about falling back still further, when a frantic general 
came galloping up, and reinforcements appeared. Someone 
said it was Ducrot. The position was held, and nightfall 
found me still there awaiting the return of the waggons, for 
the dead and wounded lay in vast heaps, and how all the 
latter were to be conveyed back to the city I could not 
imagine. Even by the shortest road, by Charenton, we 
were a good seven miles from the hospitals, and it took not 
far short of three hours to make the double journey. 

The night was bitterly cold. As many as possible I got 
into the houses of Champigny, but the harvest was too full 
for the gleaners, and in spite of all our labours very many 
lay out in the frost all night, and were stiff and stark in the 
morning. 

Load after load we sent off to the city all night long, 
with fresh relays of horses; and those for whom there was 
not room in the waggons we wrapped in blankets and served 
with hot wine, but it was a very miserable night for all of 
us. 

There was a brilliant moon, and by its light the search 
parties nibbled away at the silent heaps scattered like wind- 
swept leaves over all the countryside. Dead and wounded 
together, there were supposed to be some four thousand 
French alone. At first it was easy to discriminate between 
dead and living; but as the night grew older it became next 
to impossible, for the cold was so intense that it came near 
freezing our marrows, and in the wounded it induced a 
lethargy so like death that in many cases a hasty examina- 
tion passed them as dead. And dead to all intents and pur- 
poses they then were, for they never woke up from their 
stupor. Their sufferings, at all events, were small compared 
with those who lay helpless but still in possession of their 
senses, waiting for the slow relief, while the frost rime 
gathered on beard and eyelid, and death clutched feet and 
fingers, and stole slowly up towards the failing heart. 

I toiled among the fragments till my back felt broken, 
and heart and body were alike sick of the gruesome businesEi, 
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I had been hard at work since midday, and at midniglit I 
knocked off to get a couple of hoars' ileep, leaving soma of 
the later arrivals still at it. 

The village was crammed with troope and provision 
trains. Our line of outposts stretched northwards out of 
sight. Away to the left, down by the river, were numeroua 
watchfires. To the east, about half a mile away, the moon- 
beams glinted now and again on helmet or gun-badrel, where 
the Prussian outposts faced the French. The night had 
drawn a truce, for the fighting had been ci the fiercest, and 
both aides were exhausted ; but the terrible game was not yet 
either won or lost. It had still to be played out. 

I had made a rapid round of the wounded we had 
gathered into some of the outlying houses, adjusting a tem- 
porary bandage here and tightening a tourniquet there, and 
had worked my way to the furthest house oox the north aide 
of the village, where I intended to drop into a vacaait comer 
if good luck should discover me one. 

Just as I was entering the door, I thought I heard a 
faint C17, away out under the cold moonlight, and I stood 
listening. But the silence of death hung over the stark 
waste, and setting it down to jangled nerves I turned to 
enter the cottage. Faint and thin, like the mew of a week- 
old kitten, it came again, and I walked towards the quarter 
from which it seemed to come. I came to a sentry, and 
aaked him if he had heard a wounded man crying out. 

" But yes, truly, Monsieur," he said. " I have heard 
hii^ for an hour or more." 

"Where is he?" 

" God knows. Over there, it seemed to me," pointing 
back the way I had come, and we both stood straining our 
ears to catch the cry again 

It was a very long time of coming. It seemed as if it 
would never come — as if the laat cry we had heard was the 
final one. But it came at last, a tiny pipe, and apparently 
very far away. 

" He's not dead, anyhow," said the sentry. " It's over 
there. Monsieur." And he pointed in quite a difFerent 
direction. 
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" No ; over yonder, I think." 

"Voyons, it's hard to say. Have we won the fight, 
Monsieur? " 

" I fear it's not finished yet." 

" All the same we are here, where they were before." 

" That is so far good. Now I must seek that man who 
cried for help." And I left him, and went in my own direc- 
tion, stepping softly, leat I shooild loee the next sound. 

I must have walked quite ten minutes, when I heard it 
close at hand, and pushing on up rising ground found 
myself on the brink of a yawning hollow, the half of which 
lay black in the moonlight. 

** Anyone down there? " I shouted. 

'^ X moi, ^ moi ! " came the response; and I cast round 
till I came upon an opening which led into the quarry or 
gravel pit. 

" A moi, 'k moi I " 

The place was full of holes, and strewn thick with dead. 
I stepped carefully among them, slipped once in spite of all 
my care, and came down on hands and knees on a piece of 
ice ; and the thin ice broke, and bled blood, and my hands 
were red when I got up. 

" A moi, ^ moi ! " And at last I found him ; and a very 
strange sight he waa. 

He waa a small artilleryman — of Faron's Diviadofn, he 
told me later on — and he lay wedged in tight between two 
big Wurtemburgers, who lay face downwards almost on top 
of him, and his head waa pillowed on a third. Whatever 
was wrong below, his arms were all right, and he had used 
them to excellent purpose. He had unstrapped the Ger- 
mans' rolled-up overcoats, and drawn them over him like a 
coverlet. He had even opened their knapsacks^ «nd helped 
himself to their rations. 

He looked up anxiously at me aa I bent over him, and 
sighed a fervent " Dieu merci I " when he waa satisfied I waa 
a man, and not a ghoul. 

" What's wrong? " I asked. 

" My leg waa broken in the morning," he said feebly, 
** and these two fell on me." 
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" Take a pull of this," and I handed him my flask. 

He drank, and brightened up. 
You've made good use of them/' I said. 
They were dead, and I waa aJive," he said. 

" Lie quiet, and I'll get a stretcher. You're all right 
now. I'll have you under cover in no time." 

" You'll come back. Monsieur t " he asked anxiously. 

" I'll be back in a few minutes." And I stepped back 
across the dead, and ran across to the line of ot&tposts, and 
found a stretcher party. And inside twenty minutes I had 
my latest And safe in a room where a flre glimmered on 
twenty other groaning men, and where there was not room 
to stand, but where, nevertheless, we found room for him. 

And little idea, indeed, had I of the magnitude of my 
find, as I temporarily bound up his leg, and gave him hia 
drink of hot spiced wine. 

He was only a common artilleryman, by name Lepine, a 
decent, quiet lad. Nevertheless, that night's work was to 
profit me later on, in a time when safety seemed impossible, 
and all hope and thought of it had fled. 

So one sows and reaps. ^ 

Next day, to my surprise, there was no fighting. We 
worked hard from morning till night, and got all our 
wounded into the city. Lepine I sent in one of our own 
ambulances to the SaJpetriere. The following day was 
another hot time — for the men on the field. Until they 
cooled down it was cold work for the rest of us, but as soon 
as the fighting ceased and the bugles sounded the retreat we 
had our hands full. 

Twenty-four hours later found most of us back within the 
city lines. Ten thousand Frenchmen, leas such salvage as 
we had managed to retrieve in the ambulances, remained in 
that deadly loop of the Mame; and General Ducrot, having 
vowed a foolish vow never to reenter the city save as a 
victor, stayed outside the walls till such time as he could 
find some adequate loophole by which he might creep in 
again. And so ended the Great Sortie. Net result, a few 
thousand less on the ration list, a few thousand more' in the 
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hospitals. For the rest, aa you were— only more m>, for no 
greater attempt to break the iron band waa poadble, and 
hope began to fail. 

I crawled back to the Lion d'Or more dead than alive 
from sheer wearineas, craving nothing more, for the moment, 
in this world than a hot bath, a good dinner, and twenty- 
four hoars' sleep. I waa simply dead beat^ but there was 
to be no sleep for me just yet. 

" There is a genUemaa waiting for you upstairs," said 
liotte, aa soon aa she had recovered from the first sight of 
me. 

" Captain de Kerhuel t " I asked. 

''Dieul Nod I" And in a discreet whisper, which 
somehow managed to convey a hint d apol<^ to the world 
at large for my poasessioii of such an. acquaintanoe, " It is a 
mulatto — ft TuroOb" 

I climbed slowly up the stairs, wondering who the deuce 
my visitor could be, for I had certainly no acquaintance 
among Tnrcos, unless at the hospital. 

But^ sure enough, a Turco, aa laige as life, sat by the fire 
smoking a cigar, and aa I entered he gave a shout of delight 
and jumped at me. 

'* Hurrah, my boy ! Here you are at last. That exceed- 
ingly pretty girl downatairs said you'd be sure to turn up 
some time, unless you'd gone and got killed." 

" Ck)od heavens 1 Hugh Myrtle! Or is it only Hugh 
Myrtle's spirit in ita natural colours! " I cried. 

' *' Very much in the flesh, old man, and aa empty aa a 
drum. Feel that hand— colour's fast. Shall I ring for 
dinner! I can see you're starving, too." And he rang the 
bell without waiting for an. answer. 

" And how did you manage it, Hugh ! I'd about given 
you up." 

"I came in with the ruck this morning," he said 
gaily, " and I got into these things to escape awkward 
queationa." 

" Tou shall tell me all about it aa we eat. I've had no- 
thing to speak of for three dft] 
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" Same here." 

*' I must have a wash first. I've been handling bodies 
till I'm sick of them." 

" Out away ! I've been using your soap already, but this 
stuff won't come off. Don't be long, or I'll clear the taole." 

He was prowling hungrily round, chewing a piece of 
bread and eyeing the soup, when I got back, and we sat in 
at once. 

" One question before you begin, Myrtle. How has M. 
de Kerhuel gone ont " 

" He had a very tough time, and old Daly chose to go 
ajid be ill also, and that's what kept me. The operation 
was all right, and his brain is clear. Blank, of course, as 
to the last twenty years, and he finds it difficult to fit present 
and past. But, curiously enough, his bodily health seemed 
to weaken aa his brain strengthened, and I dared not leave 
him till fourteen days ago. Have you found Mademoiselle t 
Her mother is in great distress about her; but I told her 
you were sure to be with her, only it waa impossible to send 
any news." 

" I have never set eyes on her, Myrtle." And he 
whistled. " The telegram that brought her here waa all a 
trick. Her brother has never been wounded. She was not 
at the address given. I have employed detectives. I have 
done all poraible. However, we'll go into that later. One 
other thing More soup t " 

" Thanks I This is the first square meal I've had for 
fourteen days, as old Smartte would say " 

" Smartte 9 That was what I was going to ask you. Did 
he get to Dinan all right ? " 

''Did he! Did he not! Dinan is alive, for the first 
time in its life." 

" That's all right, then. He's a splendid fellow. Now 
go ahead with your story. More soupt You'll burst, old 

chap." 

" Fourteen days' vacuum to fill, ray boy, against your 
three." 

So, over our dinner, which Madame had thoughtfully 
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made an unusniallj good one, to make up for those I bad 
ioflt, he told me his story. 

By Smartte's advice be had taken the northern route, 
as the Orleans district was in chaos through continued 
fighting. 

He had fallen in with Francs-tireura, just as I had, but 
most fortunately fell iuto the hands of an Irish leader of 
the ignoble snipers, one Ryan, from Tipperary. " A regular 
broth of a boy," said Myrtle, " who was fighting just from 
pure love of it. He took me in hand, and brought me 
round here to the east, and a devil of a time we had of it. 
Why, my boy, what on earth would you have done if you 
had broken outf The country for fifty milee behind the 
Germans is scraped as clean as a bone ; you couldn't feed a 
pig on it. However, Ryan got me within sight of their out- 
posts, and then commended me to all the sainta, and said 
goodbye, and I wriggled on alone. Then you people were 
good enough to create a diversion in front. I took it you'd 
got wind of my coming, and wanted to help me all you could ; 
and I tell you, you rattled 'em all along the line. If you'd 
pushed on without any stop, you'd have got through ; though 
what you'd have done when you fiad got through rather 
beatfii me. I crept up in the rear, to a place where a canal 
opens out of the river. That was the night before last ; and a 
beastly cold night it was. I stood the water^or a couple of 
hours, and nearly died. I had heard the firing all day, and 
knew that heavy fighting was afoot. I jogged up against a 
pontoon bridge, and crawled ashore about pumped out. I 
found this gentleman" — pointing to his clothes — "lying 
alongside the bridge. He had no need of his clothe*— I had. 
We exchanged. That is, I took his things, and he took to 
the water. He had been shot through the lungs, and I knew 
just how he would feel, so I adopted his wound too, to the 
extent of coughing horribly, and choking and gasping, and 
declining to talk if anyone came near me. There were a lot 
of stragglers, and I coughed along among them. At one of 
the bridges there were a lot of ornamentally-dressed gentle- 
men on guard. An officer tried to stop us, and drove some 
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of us back to the field, where fighting was still going on ; but 
when he saw me, and heard me cough, he. only said, ' Poor 
devil ! ' and let me pass, and I got in without any trouble. 
That's all the story, my boy. It was simple aa A B C." 

" And how did you find me out? " 

" Went straight to M. Dellieu, and he told me you were 
here ; and I'm bound to say you seem pretty well fixed. If 
this is siege fare, it strikes me I could stand quite a lot of it." 

" This is three days' dinners rolled into one; but, really, 
so far there has been no very great suffering, except among 
certain classes." And I explained the general situation to 
him. 

Well, now, what can you find for me to do? " he asked. 
I've come in to work. Can I help you in your search for 
Mademoiselle?" 

" I don't see that you can, Hugh. I've done everything 
man can do. I'm going round the ration offices one by one 
now, in hopes of coming across her that way; but it's tho 
merest chance if anything comes of it, and it's terribly slow 
work." 

I can halve your work in that, at all events." 
Unfortunately you can't, or I'd ask you to. You see, 
old Henriette Dobain is with Marie, and the chances are 
it would be Henriette who would go out for food, and you 
don't know htr." 

" Well, then, hospital work." 

" Yes; there I can place you. Our chief, Dr. Morin, is 
short-handed. Two of his assistants have gone stale, and I 
don't wonder at it. If you'll give him a hand, he'll be 
grateful." 

" That'll suit me. Can I live here with you? " 

" Yes; you'll take Smartte's place. He paid board and 
lodging till the end of January. He's picking up, you say ? " 

" Picking up ? Well, I should smile, aa he would say 
himself. He's quite the liveliest person in Dinan*. He 
always refers to his right leg as ' Charlie's leg/ and takes it 
out, rides in a carriage, and toasts it, and treats it generally 
aa if it were the honoured member of some other body. Oh, 
^. can t^ll you he gets lots of fun out of that leg." 
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" That's all right. I'm very glad he went, though we all 
missed him here. The fellows in the wards used to brighten 
up as soon as they set eyes on him ; he was as good as a tonic." 

So I resumed my rounds of the public canteens and bread- 
ticket offices, and my heart told itself that it waa all time 
thrown away — that my love was lost in the mighty maze, and 
would never be found again ; that she was dead, and that our 
only meeting would be in the hereafter. 

It was a sad and bitter time. George de Kerhuel dropped 
in occasionally, and his drooping spirits were as a barometer 
by which I could gauge the state of the political and military 
atmosphere outside. He was greatly surprised at Myrtle's 
arrival. He questioned him keenly respecting his father 
and mother, and all that had happened at Kerhuel since I 
left, and pondered the answers with much grave con- 
sideration. 

He had never come across M. le Cure yet; and always 
when he came in his first inquiry was, " Any news of 
Marie? " and his next, *' Any news of that devil Lesicurf " 
And his usual reply to our questions as to how matters were 
going was a shrug of disgust, and a terse '' To the devil." 

" There is only one man could do us any good," he said 
once, " and I'm afraid it's too late even for him, and that is 
Vinoy. He's a man and a soldier ; the others are gabblers. 
If Yinoy had a free hand, he wouldn't let us sitctill and rot; 
but the others are afraid of him. It is pitiable; and, mean- 
while, France is bleeding to death — ^bleeding white." 

I remember, too, how he told us that one, General 
Clement Thomas, whose name I had not heard before, had 
been placed in command of the National Guards, and was 
licking them into shape with an iron hand, to their own very 
great disgust and discontent. " He'll do them a world of 
good," said George grimly, " if they don't turn on him and 
rend him in pieces. Trochu's afraid to hurt their feelings. 
Thomas stands no nonsense, and they hate him worse than 
the Prussians." 

A few months afterwards T remembered his words. 

I had worked round the nearer canteens with no better 
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result than I had dared to expect; for I oould not hide from 
myaelf that it was chancy work at beet. Even if Marie and 
her old attendant weire in the habit of drawing their 8nij>- 
plies from any one of those I had visited, it was quite within 
the bounds of possibility — ^nay, even of probability, since 
the errand was an unpleasant one — that they might not 
visit it every day ; and, that being so, my prospects of success 
were infinitely reduced. 

When I started out in the morning I said to myself that 
it was all labour in vain. When I returned dispirited, to 
make my rounds at the hospital, I disingenuously told my- 
self that I had looked for no success, and so was not disap- 
pointed ; but I knew that, deep down in my heart, there was 
always the hope that the face of either Marie or old 
Henriette would break suddenly upon me like a flash of 
heavenly light at an unjexpected moment, and my sorely 
bruised heart would find its peace, and all would be well. 

And so, day after day, I stuck doggedly to my task, and 
refused to be beaten. It was weary and dispiriting work, 
but practical experience told me that there was no royal 
road to success in a quest of this kind. My treasure might 
come suddenly to light in the most unexpected quarter, and 
there was nothing for it but to plod steadily on, and trust 
in Providence to lead me to it before it was too late. The 
agonies I suffered at thought of what my love might be 
suffering were almost unendurable. 

Christmas came, and passed. We kept it vicariously, 
thereby approaching perhaps the more nearly to the inten- 
tion of the Founder of the festival. For, in such times and 
circumstances, it was not possible—or, at all events, it was 
neither seemly nor in accordance with our feelings — to 
attempt any jovial celebration. I speak for myself, but I 
know that my dear Hugh Myrtle shared my feelings to the 
full. So, wearing our own particular cypress as lightly as 
possible, we did our best, by increased doles and added 
attentions, and an assumption of cheerful hope which was 
but skin deep, to lighten the gloom around us. 

A sad and bitter time. No family gatherings^ no joyful 
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greetings, no preeents for t>he little ones. The tiny sihoea 
might stand in the desolate hearths, but there were no good 
fairies to fill them this year. It was the Year Terrible, and 
those who passed it in the desolation of tJie beleaguered city, 
with the big guns booming bass, and the shrill shells scream- 
ing treble, in their most unchristian Christmas carols, will 
never forget it. We did our beat, but even among those we 
could reach there were depths of suffering and agonies of 
loss far beyond all human efforts to mitigate or assuage. 

We doubled the usual gifts to those in the hospitals, and 
we did our Best to ensure no lack of food, for that day at all 
events, to those still greater sufferers with whom we were in 
touch outside ; but the little we could do only served to im- 
press us with the appalling amount that had to be left 
undone. I never want to spend another Christmas like that 
one. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

A DOVS IN ▲ BOOKERT. 

The New Year passed, and found me apparently as near tlie 
end of my search as I was the first day I set foot in Paris ; 
but there was no rest possible for heart or foot, and I 
trudged on, in a state of half-hopeless expectancy, from 
quarter to quarter, and from canteen to bread-bureau. 

The nearer depots had yielded nothing. I would go to 
the outer faubourgs and try there. When one draws a bow 
at a venture, it does not greatly matter into which part of 
the press one aima 

I saw some terrible sights in those outer districts. 
Women and children, barely clad, shivering in the falling 
sleet and snow, and showing, at last, the unmistakable signs 
of semi-starvation. Whole districts of them wilting visibly, 
like autumn flowers after the first frost of winter, rousing 
one's pity that they had remained so long. 

One Sunday morning I went up to Montmartre — ^the tur- 
bulent centre of the Reds. The city had been so deadly 
quiet since the attempted revolution at the Hdtel de Yille 
that it was a novelty to find Montmartre buzzing with ex- 
citement; but then tiiey generally were buzzing in Mont- 
martre. It was a hive where the drones, at all events, were 
rarely quiet; in fact — Montmartre. But, positively, when 
I crossed the Rue des Dames, and made for the higher 
quarter there came a crowd surging along the narrow street 
with angry shouts and waving sticks and fists, and I stepped 
back into an open door to avoid being overrun. 

" What is it, then! " I asked of a woman with a dirty 
yellow kerchief tied over her head, who came to look out. 

'' Mais, Monsieur, it is the bread," she said. " They have 
closed the bread shops before we have got our bread. It is 
not polite, to say the l^ast of it. M^^n dieu I It is not much 
we get at most, and now they would have us live on nothing. 
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those coquint of tlie Hotel de Ville 1 But we shall get ihere 
all the same ; but yes, nom-deKlieu 1 " 

She was good enough to tell me where the public soup 
canteen was, and when the turbulent crowd had passed I 
went on in the opposite direction. 

In front I saw a little knot of blowsy women gathered in 
the street, amus akimbo, vociferous. As I drew near I saw 
they surrounded some object on the ground. Nearer still, 
and I saw that it was a woman. I joined the group — great, 
strapping women all of them, with coarse black hair and 
swarthy energetic faces — to see if I could offer any assist- 
ance. I felt small beside them, but in a moment I forgot 
everything else. 

The woman (m the ground was old Henriette Dobain I 
Thin and worn and white, as I had never seen her in the 
good old days in Brittany, but old Henriette beyond a 
doubt; and clasped tightly in her parchmenty fingers was 
the broken handle of a jug. 

I pushed through, and lifted her head. She was 



" What has happened t " I asked, with my heart jumping 
furiously. " I am a doctor." 

" A la bonheur 1 " said one. " Those noisy ones knocked 
the poor old thing over in their hurry, Monsieur. They 
meant do harm, but she got in the crowd, and she went 
down." 

She had gene down, indeed; and further than they 
thought. Her face was already the colour of lead, and her 
hands were cold and clammy. 

" She is dying," I said. " Can we take her in there t " 

*' Surely. The poor unfortunate 1 But she must have 
been weak to die so easily." 

She was breathing heavily and with eztremest labour as 
we bore her into the wineshop, and her pulse was almost im- 
perceptible. She was past all earthly help, and I knew it. 
Concussion of the brain to that poor, wasted, anaemic body 
was as fatal as a bullet through the head, and the end came 
very quickly. 
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I did what I had no right to do, what revolted my soal 
ixL the doing ; but my heart was like to burst, and it forced 
me to it. 

" Heniiette 1 Henriette Dobain 1 " I cried in her ear. 

"Tiens! Monsieur knows hert" said one of the by- 
standing viragos. 

It was sheer brutality. But think 1 Here lay Hen- 
riette— Marie must be within arm's length somewhere, and 
yet in that rookery she might as well be a thousand miles 
away, unless I could learn from this fleeting soul exactly 
where she was. 

"Henriette!" And in my fear I shook her by the 
shoulder. 

'^ Si, si I " sputtered thickly from the white lips, as 
though the deep waters were already welling round them. 

"Where is Mademoiselle?" I cried into her closing 
ear. 

For one moment she opened her eyes drowsily ; then she 
gave one great sigh, straightened her limbs along the floor, 
settled down into sleep, and was gone. And I bent over her, 
sicker at heart than if I had not seen her. 

But that did not last long. Marie was in the immediate 
neighbourhood; in what evil case I dreaded to think. She 
might be sick, starving, at the veiy best lonely and desolatet, 
waiting anxiously for her old servant's return with their 
pitiful rations; and when Henriette did not come, despair 
would seize her, and, yes — surely then she would come out to 
seek her, or to seek food for herself. 

If she were able I It might be that she was too ill to 
move, and there she would lie and starve and die, and be 
heard of no more. 

My heart was racked with a thousand fears, but my mind 
was made up not to leave the district for a single moment 
till I had either found her, or had no possible hope left of 
finding her. 

" Does any one know where she lived t " I asked anxiously 
of the women. 

" Dites done, Josephine." called my special lady friend 
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to the woman of the wine-ahop, who waa leaning on her 
elbowa, looking down over the counter at Henriette^ " dost 
thou know where the old one hung outt " 

" But no, I never set eyes on the poor thing before." 

" I've seen her at the canteen/' said another, " but Ood 
knows where she came from." 

" Monsieur knew her? " from a third. 

" Tes, I knew her, and have been searching all o^er the 
city for her." 

" And she goes and dies just aa Monsieur finds her. 
Sapristi, that's rough ! " 

" She waa in attendance on a young lady whom I am 
anxious to find " 

" Ah-ha I " said my virago, with a knowing nod. 

" I will give five hundred francs to anyone who can find 
out where she is." 

" Damo I Monsieur I Five hundred francs I There are 
gentlemen round here would cut your throat for five hundred 
franca." 

" What art thou saying then, my little one? " said 
Josephine, in a tone of righteous indignation. 

"Oh, bah! Thou knowest it is true, Josephine, and 
Monsieur is bien gentil, and I wish him no harm. Monsieur 
has been tending our wounded. Is it not so? " 

" Yes, both here and in Meta," I said, anxious to create a 
good impression with a view to future contingenciea 

" Voill^ ! " said my patronne. " I was sure of it." 

"Take my advice, Monsieur," said the mollified 
Josephine, " don't wander about here in a k^pi. We don't 
like k^pis in this neighbourhood, and sometimes it happens 
that they get cracked-nsrick-crack— with whatever happens 
to be inside them." 

"I thank you, Madame; the advice is good. What 
about my coat? WiU that pass ? " It was a trooper's over- 
coat, with a big hood and a band at the back. I had bought 
it second-hand when the cold weather came. 

"But yes, the coat will do. There are plenty such about, 
and —with a chucklo— " they did not cost much." 
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" Eh biem ! I must go and see what mischief my man is 
getting into/' said my original friend. " What a nuisance 
the men are 1 " 

" Well, it's you should know, G^lestine. Won't you take 
anything to fortify yourself before you got" And she 
glanced meaningly at me. 

" Pardon, Mesdamesl This," I said, indicating the poor 
old Henriette, " has made me forget my manners. Fray 
help yourselves at my charge.'* 

There was no undue show of modesty on their part in 
accepting the invitation. Cognac fine was the name they 
gave to it when the charge was not theirs^ and they would 
not hear of my being left out. Three times the glasses were 
filled, and three times clinked with mine, which was assidu- 
ously filled up and counted in, though I only sipped at it. 
To my surprise, however, I found it an extremely good 
liqueur, and said so, with a view always to propitiating mine 
hostess. 

" And why not. Monsieur f " she asked, with a ruffle. 

" It does you infinite credit, Madame. I could not get 
better for the hospital, and we endeavour to give them of the 
very best." And she was appeased. 

The others wiped their mouths on their aprons, and 
trooped out, with friendly nods to me, and an '* Eh b'en, 
salut 1 " to the lady of the house. 

" Do you think I can get a messenger to go to the Salp^ 
tri^re, Madame f " I asked her. 

" Assuredly, Monsieur; I will find you one." 

I scribbled a hasty note to Myrtle, asking him, if he could 
possibly 80 arrange his work, to come to me at once, and to 
come prepared to stop. I handed it to Mere Josephine, with 
two francs, which she slipped into her pocket, and beggod h^ 
to send it on at once. 

" I am going to wait the answer here," I said. 

" With pleasure. Monsieur." Then, at the inner door, 

she called lou41y, " Alphonse, mon p'tit, here, quick I " 

And presently a small, grizzly ,beetle-browed, black-^ed man 

mo in. He started at sight of the body on the floor, and 

ked keenly at me. 
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" It is nothing," aaid the woman. " She was knocked 
down by the crowd. Monsieur is a doctor. Take this to the 
Salpetriere, and bring the answer. Quick I" 

Alphonse glanced at all the little glasses on the zinc 
counter, and sniffed wistfully. Madame said briefly, " After- 
wards 1 " and he went out with my letter. 

" And that one down there! " inquired Madame, fixing 
her black eyes 00 me. 

" Yes. What is to be done with the poor thing ? " 

Madame gave a non-committal shrug. 

" If Monsieur says so, I will have her taken away." 

" Yee. How much t " 

" Shall we say twenty francs t " 

" They will bury her ? " I asked. 

" Oh, yes; they'll bury her right enough." 

"Suppose I wished to stop in the neighbourhood, 
Madame, where could I find a room! " 

" I will accommodate Monsieur. It is not usual with me, 
but I am willing to make an exception in Monsieur's favour." 

'* That is very good of you, Madame; I will stop. Will 
you do me the additional favour of buying me a cap, such as 
you spoke of f In fact, while you are at it, will you oblige 
me by buying two?" 

" Two caps, par exemple! " 

" I have sent for a friend to come and assist me in my 
search." 

" Ah, I see. Well, I will go and prepare the room for 
Monsieur. Will Monsieur have the kindness to knock on the 
counter if anyone comes in f " And she left Henriette 
Dobain and me in full charge of the premises, and disap- 
peared into the interior. 

At that time of day, however, business was slack, and my 

post was a sinecure. I stood in the doorway, and kept an 

anxious lookout along the street, in the hope that when 

Henriette did not return Marie might como out to search for 
her. 

In course of time Hugh Myrtle came swinging up the 

street, and nearly fell over me in a blaze of excitement. 
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" You have found her? " 

" Not yot ; but she cannot be very far away, Hugh. This 
ia poor old Henriette Dobain." And I ezplainiod how ahe 
came to be lying there. 

" Poor old Joseph ! " said Hugh. " He's a good old soul, 
though he would be the better of a muzzle at times. What's 
your plan, Chariest " 

" Will they be able to do without you for a couple of 
days? " 

" They'll have to. I told old Morin you wanted me, and 
he said he'd arrange it all right. There are very few new 
cases nowadays, and the rest are going <m well. Now, what's 
the ideal " 

" There is nothing for it but to watch without ceasing the 
places she is likely to come to for food. I oould not do it 
singlehanded, you see." 

" Right, my boy. We'll watch like a pair of cats, and 
we'll snap up the dear little mouse as soon as ahe emerges. 
I consider she is as good as found. How many soup places 
are there round here? " 

" There is one just up the street ; the one Henriette came 
to. Like- old Madame Jouz, however, they may have pre- 
ferred not to frequent the one nearest to them. The next is 
in the Rue Pepin." 

" Tou take this beat," he said, " as it is most likely 
Mademoiselle would come here, and I'll go up to Pepin." 

" I've taken a room here, so as to have a meeting-place ; 
and I've sent out for two Montmartre caps. Madam.e here 
says we might get our heads cracked if we wore k^pis, 
they're not the fashion here. Have you got identification 
papers on you, in case of trouble? " 

" Never stir out without them. I've got old Cannot's 
certificate, and one from the Salp^tn^re peopla" 

" Then as soon as we get our villains' caps we'll get to 
work. Suppose we meet here a^n at eight o'clock. I do 
not think Marie would venture out after that in a district 
like this. What on earth brought them here I cannot 
imagine." 
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A boy of sixteen or thereabouts came into the shop from 
the house carrying two flat caps. He wore a similar one 
himself, on the back of his head, with the rounded neb flat 
on top of it, so we wore oars in the same fashion. I am 
bound to say it knocked fifty per cent, off the respectability 
of Hugh's appearance, and I have no doubt it did the same 
for myself. 

" Three francs," said the boy, and I handed him the 
money. 

His left arm was inside his coat^ the sleeve of which hung 
loose. 

What's wrong t " I asked. 
Nothing," he said curtly. 

How then, you young cub I You answer M. le Docteur 
like that?" asked Madame, who entered at the moment. 
" Good day. Monsieur," she added to Myrtle. 

" How should I know he was a doctor f " growled the boy. 

" Nom-de-chien, mon gars I If you answer me that way, 
I'll knock your head off," snorted Madame. ** He's a young 

limb. Messieurs, and if any mischief's afoot he must be in it. 

He got a knife through the arm two nights ago; that's 

what's the matter." 

" Eh b'en, my knife went into his ribs;," said young 
hopeful. 

*' Little devil ! Tou fought the day you were bom, and 
you've never stopped since." 

" Let me see the arm," said Myrtle. " Olyn, you keep 
your eye on the street." 

The boy reluctantly displayed the wound, which a side 
glance showed me was dangerously red and angry. 

** If you don't take care of that, my boy, you'll lose your 
arm," said Myrtle. " The knife was probably dirty." 

" Without doubt," said the boy. " He's a dirty pig. I 
told him so, and he struck me. lliis proves it." 

'' If you will get me hot water, Madame, and cotton band- 
ages I will dress it properly. Bathe it well, and renew the 
hot bandage every quarter of an hour till that inflammation 
goes down. It only needs attention. " 



^ 
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" But Monsieur is too good/' said Madame, as she hurried 
off to get the necessaries. " Mon dieul What with the 
boys and the men, a wcman's life is not worth living." 

The drening took but a few minutea They were minutes 
well speni, and I oould not grudge them.; they won us 
Madame's friendship. 

" What are you going to do, then, Monsieur," she asked, 
as she stood watching Myrtle, " about the demoiselle f How 
comes she to be hiding herself) '* 

I told her the bare fact that Marie had been sent for to 
nurse her brother, and since then had been lost sight of. 

" Ma foi t As if there were not plenty of nurses 1 Was 
all well with her, Monsieur? " 

" How do you mean, Madame? All was well with her 
when she left home. Since then we have no news." 

" C'est 9a 1 But why is she hiding heirself ? That is what 
I do not understand." 

" At first, I have reason to believe she hid herself for fear 
of annoyance from a gentleman of her own district who had 
desired to marry her. He is dead, but she is probably not 
aware of that." 

" I see. And you axe quite sore she would wish to be 
found! YoyeK-vouB, Monsieur, as a rule when a girl hides 
herself she has her own very good reasons, and for me — I 
would respect them. But if Monsieur is quite sure " 

" I am quite sore, Madame. Mademoiselle de Kerhuel is 
betrothed to myself, and we love one another dearly." 

" Ah, then< 1 I will do what I can. If you attempt a 
search, you will get killed. You oansiot go to her. Ton must 
wait till she comes out, unless I can get news of her for you. 
If you get into any difficulties, refer them to Mere Josephine, 
of the Bonnet Rouge. I am known — ^ma foi, yes." 

We thanked her, and went out on our quest. 

All the long afternoon, with the big guns of Val^rien 
booming heavily at intervals, I paced the dreary street in 
the neighbourhood of the canteen until its doors were closed ; 
and when the night shut down, grim and grey, with slow-fall- 
ing snow and a cold that tortured, I patrolled every street 
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that led to it, never daring to go far away, lest tho oversight 
of a moment should lead to disaster. I do not think a single 
female figure appeared on. any one of those streets without 
running the gauntlet of my anxious gaze, though, indeed, 
most of them wei^ disqualified at a glance by reason of their 
size and shape. 

When night fell my anxiety deepened, as the difficulties 
of my task increased. There were no lights in the streets, 
and in the wine-shops only feeble oil lamps which scarce 
sufficed to whiten the snow flakes as they dropped silently 
past the windows. And the women who passed now were 
mostly muffled against the cold, and the core of the fmit 
might be very different from its outer husk. Still nothing 
passed me which I oould in any way reconcile with Marie de 
Kerhuel. 

Intent as I was on my own quest, I could not fail to heoo: 
and see many sfcnnge things in that strange neighbourhood 
that afternoon. I caught snatches of strenuous conversa- 
tion between dark, keen-faced men, whose eyes spoke quicker 
even than their tongues^ as they passed me, too intent on 
their own business, and too secure within their own boun- 
daries, to feel the need for any precautions; and many grim 
jibes I heard as to the present state of matters, and infinitely 
grimmer jests which kernelled many a true word oonceming 
the times that were coming. 

Tired out, and cold and hungry, I nuule my way back to 
the Bonnet Bouge at last, and met Myrtle at the doorway. 
He gave me a dispirited shake of the head, which I answered 
with another, and we went in together. 

Madame's black brows questioned us as we entered the 
crowded shop. 

"Nothing yet, Messieurs?" she asked, as we passed 
through her counter. " Eh b'en, courage 1 We shall get 
there in time. I am working too. A small glass cf ver- 
mouth, and I will send up the soup immediately. Tou are 
starved and hungry." 

The vermouth was acceptable, and the soup still more so ; 
perhaps our empty stomachs had something to do with it. 
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The ragout that followed waa excellently made, whatev^ 
its basis, and we ate and asked no questions. Belo^, the 
wine-ahop rumbled like a volcano through the thin crust of 
the flooring. Later on, as we know, the volcano burst forth 
in flames and fury, and turned Paris into a diamel houae, 
and deluged it with fire. Had Pietri still reigned at the Pre- 
fecture, his wolves in sleep's clothing would doubtless have 
had many strange stories to take to their master, and the 
chances are that those strange stories would never have 
hatched out into deeds; but Keratry's sheep, olothed^in 
authority though they might be, stuck mostly to the inner 
boulevards, and looked upon Moutmartre as an unhealthy 
district for their laboura 

Myrtle had had much the same eKperiences as myself. 
" It's a deuce of a hole-andK;omer place, is this," he said 
over dinner "and they all seem mighty busy at some- 
thing. Mischief of some kind, I should say, by the looks of 
them." 

But we were both too tired for much talk, and after a 
smoke we rolled ourselves up in our cloaks and the coverlet 
of the bed and slept like tops; and in the morning we 
rumpled the bed till it looked as if it had been slept in, for 
fear of wounding Madame's feelings. 

That day passed like the last — ^in ceaseless watohings for 
one who never came, than which no more depressing task is 
possible to man. And my heart sank ever lower and lower, 
so that towards night I came near dreading what it would be 
we should find, if we found her at all. Still, in doubt there 
is always room for hope; it is your certainty that makes or 
mars. 

A woman sped past me as I turned my steps wearily 
towards the wine^ihop. She was young and lithe, and went 
swiftly over the snow. I had not seen her face as she came 
up behind me. I followed her. She turned into Mere 
Josephine's, and I went in too. She was leaning over the 
counter speaking eagerly with Madame, and the moment I 
entered Madame raised her finger, and her gleaming, red- 
black face had a halo in it and round it. The face of an 
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angel aihone througli it and refined it saddenly, and liei fiery 
eyes glowed with a new, soft light. 

" Enfin, mom cher," she said. " We have found her. 
Courage, Monsieur! And — a little glass of cognac fine." 
It was in my hand as she spoke. 

" How f Where! " I gasped, for the sudden realisation 
of all my longings shook me. 

But Madame was already busied on my behalf. She 
went into the back room, and returned in a moment. 

** Attention, Monsieur I She is ill and starving. Lizette 
will take you to her. Here is worm soup " — she had it in 
a tin can — "bread, a bottle of cognac, a spoon; feed her 
slowly, you understand. Tenez 1 A candle also. Now go, 
and God bless you 1 Lisette, thou hast done well, my girl. I 
will send the other gentleman after you. No. 45, didst say, 
Lizette t B'enl Allee — ^vitel" And Lizette and I sped 
away up the street, and round the comer, and along till we 
came to No. 46 in another stseet^ and Lizette led the way 
up the gloomy staircase. 

" Wait one moment, Monsieur," she said, as we panted 
on a high landing, which opened with ungla^ed windows into 
the well of the house; " I will announce you." 

She stopped, and lit the candle. Then she tapped on a 
dark door and went in. She was back in a moment, and 
beckoned me in. 

Down in my heart was the fear lest it should all be a 
mistake. It seemed to me almost too good to be true. Was 
Marie really here — after all these months of anxiety and 
searching! 

But one look at the sweet face on the pillow under the 
dingy white tilt of the bed was enough, and I waa down on 
my knees by her aide, and she was striving to raise herself 
on her elbow. The white sleeve fell back, showing her white 
arm, transparently thin and blue-veined. Her long, bright 
hair fell all about her, as though she had not had strength to 
coil it. Her white neck rose slenderly out of her white gown, 
which hung loosely. The sweet face had lost its rounded 
softness, and had a chiselled, sharpened look about it, with 
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haunting hollows in the flickering light. She wbm like a 
frail, white lily, drooping for lack of nourishment. 

" Marie ! " My heart was full to bursting — with love, 
and gratitude, and pain — ^but I could say no more. 

" My beloved 1 " she said softly. " God be thanked ! I 
greatly desired to see you once again." And then she sank 
back, faint and white. 

I poured a few drops of cognac into the spoon, and 
dropped them between the pale lips. She opened her eyes 
and smiled faintly. I put my arm round her, and raised 
her. 

" Here is soup, dearest^" I said ; " you are starving. Lis- 
ette, just one spoonful to begin with." And Marie swallowed 
it eagerly. 

" Now a crumb of bread, and another spoonful of soup ; 

and now two drops of cognac More soup? You shall 

have all you can take, dearest ; but we must go slowly. All 
is well now that I have found you. You shall have every- 
thing you want, and I shall not leave you again." 

She drank soup, and ate crumbs of bread as fast as I 
would give them to her ; and it seemed to me, though it may 
only have been my own wistful fancy, that I could feel the 
new life growing in her, and throbbing against my arm that 
was round her. 

Lizette had stood at one side, doling drops of brandy and 
soup into the spoon as I held it out, and regarding us with 
vast enjoyment. She was a bright^ed, dark creature, with 
all the natural vivacity which the privations of the siege 
had left to her doubled for the moment by the business she 
was engaged upon. 

" Nom-dedieu ! " she said. " It is as good as a f euilleton 
in the P'tit Journal/ " And could evidently get no higher 
than that. 

The room was very bare, and very cold. There were 
sparse, white ashes on the hearthstone ; the fire had died 
probably very soon after old H^iriette, who lighted it. The 
bed and a table and three rush-bottomed chairs and a few 
dishes completed the furniture. 
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I thought I f edt a shiver in the slight body inside my arm. 
I drew it out for a moment, and slipped off my trooper's coat, 
which never looked to rise to so high a dignity, and placed it 
over her ahoalders. 

" We must have a fire," I said, for I saw it would be quite 
impossible to move her that night. " Can you light one, 
Lizettef " 

But before she could answer there came a tap on the 
door, and Lizette flew guardingly to it, and I heard Myrtle's 
voice. 

" Are you here, Olynf Is all weUI " 

" Gome in, Hugh. Here she is, all safe and sound, drink- 
ing soup and cognac like a trooper." 

He came in hesitatingly, and Marie gave him a thin 
little hand, which he raised to his lips in true Frenoih fashion, 
and I am quite sore because he did not dare to shake it lest 
it should break. 

" I never was so glad of anything in all my life," he said. 
" This is some more hot soup Madame gave me. She will 
come along herself aa soon as she dosee the shop. She says 
if she comes now Alphoaae and the rest will drink the place 
to pieces, and busuiess is buaineas after all." 

At which Lizette grinned, as though the little failings of 
M. Alphonse and his friends were not unknown to her. 

" We want a fire, Hugh. See if you and Lizette can 
manage one between you." 

Lizette looked quietly in the places where instinct told 
her wood was likely to be found. 

" I'm afraid there is none," Marie said quietly. " My 
poor Henriette went out to try and get a little; but she 
never came back, and I fear she is dead." 

" lliese chairs will bum famously," said Myrtle, "and 
they're easily paid for." And he had a chair in pieces, and 
piled scientifically above its rush bottom on the hearth in no 
time, and the quick flames leaped up, and the room looked 
homelier at once. 

" Those other chairs and the table will keep us going all 
night if necessary." he said cheerfully. 
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'* And to-morrow we'll get a carriage, and take yo<a away 
to the Lion d'Or," I said ; " and Madame and Lotte will 
delight to nurse you back to life again." 

She smiled on ub all, but she had very little to say. It 
was days before I knew all the horrors she had suffered lying 
there, alone» famished and thirsty, in the dark and cold — 
waiting only for death, which seemed so slow of coming. She 
had had nothing to eat or drink for thirty hours before we 
found her. A little while longer, and we should only have 
found what I had feared to think of; but, thank God and 
Lizette Calif's good-hearted pertinacity, that last tragic 
possibility had been spaxed u& 

Certain women of the neighbourhood — at the instigation 
of Madame of the Bonnet Bouge, who bore great weight 
among them, by reason of her position, and her edxaxp tongue, 
and her physical strength — ^had started on a house-to-house 
search, suoh as would have been utterly impossible for ua. 
And so it came about that Marie, lying patiently in darknesa 
and misery, was suddenly startled by the opening of the door 
of her room, and Lizette Calif's quick, " Is there anyone 
heref " And when Marie had answered her, she waa 
astounded by the girl's next questioni, ** Are you Ma'm'selle 
de Kerhuel f ^' Her reply to which sent Lizette flying down 
the black stairs, while Marie lay waiting in terror lest it 
should be Baoul de Querhoal who had succeeded in tracing 
her; but, in truth, so far spent that she cared little, since 
little worse could befall her. 

And now a heavy foot came up the stair, and with a tap 
on the door Madame M^re Josephine, of the Bonnet Bouge, 
came in, with the face of a beneficent Juno, and stood beam- 
ing upon us all. 

" So there you are, my little one, and a pretty bird, too," 
she said, eyeing Marie with a keen and critical, but withal 
kindly, look. " And now it is all right, and the past is paat 
and all you have to do is to eat and get strong again. But, 
truly. Monsieur, I am glad to have had my finger in this pie • 
it will tell to my credit up above." 

" And down below too, I hope, Madame," I said grate 
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fully. " You and Ma'm'selle Lizette have made me your 
debtors for life." 

** Tarta I I liked the look of Monsieur as soon as I set 
eyes on him/' said Madame ; " and Lizette has done well, and 
doubtless she will reap her reward." 

" That she will/' I said, never ceasing, through all this 
talk, to feed my love with soup and bread and an occasional 
two drops of tJie cognac ; ** but my gratitude to you both 
will go deeper than anything I can do for you. 

" It is natural," said Madame aasentingly. " Now, will 
Monsieur leave us Ma'm'selle to nurse back into life again ? " 

" No, dear Madame, not that. I do not want Ma'm'selle 
ever to go out of my sight again, and my work is down there. 
I shall take her to-morrow to the Lion d'Or, where I can 
watch over her." 

" By the Horse Market? I know it; a good houae, and 
Madame is a famous cook when she cares to put her hand to 
it. Well, well, no doubt she will be better there, and one 
cannot wonder at Monsieur desiring to take no further riaks 
in these timea Now, for to-night t You two cannot stop 
here in Ma'm'selle's room." 

''Then, for me, I sit outside the door," I said; and 
Lizette flashed a amile of appreciation. 

" After all, we axe doctors, Madame," I urged. 

" Yes, yes; but all the same " she said, and looked at 

us as a house-master might regard a couple of his juvenile 
pupils who had told him they had made up their minds to 
have a midnight orgie in his {»ivate study. " It is not quite 
the thing, you know; and, besides, it will embarracs 
Ma'm'seUe." 

" Then we'll sit on the stairs," I said. 

" Perhaps there is another room," suggested Myrtle, to 
whom, possibly, the stairs outside Marie's room did not seem 
quite so much like the stairs of heaven as they did to me. 

" y oyons I Lizette, my child, leam at once if there is any 
place where these gentlemen can wait till morning ; and say 
that Madame Josephine, of the Bonnet Rouge, requests it." 
And Lizette sped away. 
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" I would stop with Ma'm'selle myself/' said Madame, 
" but things go to rack and ruin when I am not there. My 
goodman is not a man of busineaB, unfortimately, you see." 

" We have trespaased too much on your goodness already, 
Madame, and you have done great things for ua." 

*' The thought of it repays me, Monsieur," said Madame, 
magnificently. " Eh b'eni, Lizette, what hant thouf " 

" The room next to this is empty/' said Lizette. " Here 
lathe key; also the rooms below." 

" One will be enough," nid Madame. " Til be bound 
Messieurs will not quarrel. Let us see what it is like. 
Cajiat ihou stop all night witih Ma'm'selle, Lizette t " 

" But yes^ assuredly," said Lizette, with a vehemence that 
betokened surprise tihat Madame should ever for a moment 
have imagined that anything leas wa« her intention. 

" I will send you moire soup. Could you eat anything 
else, ma ch^rief " 

" It is the beet soup I ever taated, Madame," said Marie, 
with a wan smile, " and it strengthens me." 

" Then more soup, and I think a little wine, Monsieur, 
slightly warmed, and then^ Ma'm'selle will sleep, and the 
morning will find her much recovered. Now let us see thia 
other ro<»n; and, Lizette, you will come and bring back 
the soup and the wine and some pieces of wood. If you burn 
all Mere Colignot's chairs she will have a fit/' 

" Ma'm'selle Lizette has done quite enough running about 
for one night," said Myrtle; "Madame will permit me to 
accompany her, and bring back the things." 

" Monsieur is very amiable," said Madame and Lizette in 
a breath, and they all went out to examine the empty room. 
And I pressed my love to my heart, and kissed her eyes and 
lips and neck, till a tiny flush waved over her face, and she 
put up faint, protesting hands, but smiled all the same in 
great content and happiness. 

" Tou will not leave me, Charles f " she whispered. 

'' Never a^^ain, dearest, as long as life lasts us," I said 
vehem^itly ; whereat she smiled again with a touch of amuse- 
ment. But I had gone further in my views of the immediate 
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future than ahe had, a&d it was my intention to marry her 
the very next day if in any way it could be compassed. 

" God has been good to us," ahe whispered. *' I prayed, 
oh 80 earnestly, my dear, and He has heard and answered 
me. 

'* We will thank Him all our lives, dearest, for His good- 
ness to us this day, and we will never part again." 

She pressed my hand, and lay back on the pillow sleepily. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the boldness of my promise, time 
came when we were once more separated, and one of us hung 
on the knife edge of death, and escaped by a very hair's 
breadth. 



8 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

HASTE TO THE WEDDING. 

Marie slept scrandly, and Lizette's office, except from 
Madame's high moral standpoint, was no great burdeor to 
her. Twice during the night she sacceeded in giving our 
patient a few spoonfuls of soup and sips of warmed wine, and 
the morning found her decidedly improved, though still 
very weak. 

Myrtle and I took possession of the empty room alongside. 
There was not a stick in it until we lighted our fire, but we 
sat contentedly on the floor, with our backs against the side 
of the fireplace, and for myself that bare room was filled and 
furnished as no king's palace ever was before. For when a 
man's heart is almost bursting with gladness the outward 
accideats of chairs and tables are of very small account 
indeed. 

Myrtle, with the providence of a six months' campaigner, 
had brought back from the Bonnet Rouge a concoction which 
he said Madame called ** ponch," and a coffee-pot to warm it 
in. When we set the tin pot in the ashes, it distilled am- 
brosial odours throughout the empty room. When we sipped 
it, it set the blood tingling in our veins ; and with it and our 
pipes, and the amplitude of our thoughts, we knew neither 
cold nor crawling hours. 

As soon as daylight came. Myrtle set off for the Lion d'Or, 
to prepare them for our arrival, and to return as soon as 
possible with a carriage. 

When I tapped on the door of the next room, LizettOy 
somewhat tired with her vigil, but still sparkling valiantly, 
open<ed it cautiously, and informed me that Ma'm'selle had 
slept beautifully, and was sleeping still. My heart, which 
had starved so long, craved the sight of her, and I went imide 
and stood looking down at her — the most beautiful sight in 
all the world. More than ever, in the cold, white light of 
the January dawn, she looked like the marble effigy of a 
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saint or a Christian martyr, with the slightly hollowed 
cheeks, and the sweetly curving lips, and the meekly lowered 
veils between herself and the world. So marble white she 
looked in that spectral glimmer that, for a moment, my 
heart chilled with the thought that, after all, she had slipped 
away in the night, and that I had found her only to lose her ; 
and then, as I gazed at her, the dark eyes, in the dark hollows 
which made them look larger than ever, opened slowly, and 
she lay still, looking up at me without speaking. I bent and 
kissed her, and the marble flushed with rosy life, ajod she 
whispered, " My dear, my dear ; I feared it was only a 
dream.'' 

** It is the most beautiful dream that ever was, my love, 
and we are never going to waken from it again." 

I fed her with soup and bread, and then left them whi^e 
Lizette helped her to dress. 

I made up twenty-five napoleons into a little roll, and 
inscribed my mother's address and Madame de Kerhuel's 
inside it, and when Lizette came out to tell me that 
Ma'm'selle was ready I put the packet into her hand, and 
shook it heartily once more and said : 

" That is the money I promised to anyone who would find 
Ma'm'selle for me, Lizette. Tou will find two addresses in- 
side; if at any time there is any way in which we can be of 
assistance to you, write to either address^ and you will find 
friends there. You have done me the very greatest service 
one person can do for another." 

" I am very, very glad, Monsieur. Ma'm'selle is an angel. 
She will be quite happy now. What horror if we had not 
found her I " 

"Indeed, yes; one cannot think of it. Will you tell 
Madame, Lizette, that I will return to-morrow and settle up 
for everything. She knows how grateful I am for all her 
kindness also." 

Presently Myrtle and the carriage arrived, and we car- 
ried our frail lily down the dark stairs, well muflBied in the 
blankets he had had the forethought to bring. VaJ^rien 
boomed a dull salute on the frosty air as we drove slowly 
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away down the naomj street. So that dark page in our livee 
was turned and done with, and, though the iron girdle waa 
still tight round us, the future was full of gcriden lighta and 
hopes. 

There is no warmer welcome in the world— ^mtwardly at 
all events — ^than a middl&diass Frenchwoman's when her 
heart is touched ; and the welcome aocorded to Marie by 
Madame of the Lion d'Or and Lotte, her handmaid, fulfilled 
to the fullest this high encomium. 

They were waiting under the archway when we drove up, 
with such a fusillade from the whip that the neighbours 
rushed out in the belief that the Prussians had broken in, 
and the last hour was comei They fluttered about us with 
little oongratulatory diirpingBi and twitterings as we carried 
her carefully upstairs to the room they had prepared for her, 
where a great fire roared up the chimney, with a rollicking, 
damn-the^xpense air which oazried us olear away from be- 
leaguered Fans, and back to the woody lands of Britt^iny. 
There was an old-fashioned, chints-oovered couch drawn out 
by the side of the fire, and Marie flatly refused to go to bed, 
but elected to lie on the couch instead. 

The nourishing food — and whatever Madame Josephine's 
soup was made of, it was beyond question tasty and nourish- 
ing — and the relief of mind and body, the slackening of the 
tension, and the knowledge tha4i all she had to do was to 
leave herself in our willing handa^ had already wrought a 
great change in her, and brought her back to a shadowy 
resemblance of her former self. It needed only rest and 
food to complete the cure, and these were hers for the taking. 

Madame and Lotte seemed to be bringing in some tasty 
dish every few minutes all day long as I sat by her couch. 
There was evidently to be no doubt about Mademoiselle's 
speedy recovery if it depended on the tempting of her appe- 
tite. Before ever they set eyes on herself they had known of 
my anxious search for her, in which their '* cher Monsieur 
Smartte " had also interested himself. They knew that 
Captain Gkorge of the gloomy countenance was her brother, 
and they ascribed his sombreness to anxiety on his sister's 
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acconni — ^which did not account for it at all — ^and they liked 
119 all, and rejoiced now in our happinees. 

Marie and Myrtle and I had coffee and milk and rolls to- 
gether; and then he hurried off to the hospital, and I 
promised to make my rounds later, when he could bear 
Marie company. 

So I sat by the old couch, holding and caressing the thin, 
white, little hand in mine, and proceeded to unfold my great 
plan. 

" As soon as Myrtle comes back, I shall run over to the 
Louvre and try to get hold of Oeorge, Marie." 

" Oeorge 1 " she said with a start. " Is he-^t Oh, 
Charles, they told me he had died." 

It was no good cursing the dead, even mentally, so I 
made shift to answer quietly, " No, dear, he is alive and 
well, and has never received a scratch, though he has been in 
the thick of the fighting, and has borne himself gallantly. 
They gave him his commission for what he did at Choisy, 
Bind now he is captain." 

" Dear (Jeoige I That is so strange to think of . His own 
wishes were so very different." 

*' Tes, this terrible war haa altered many things. Raoul 
de Querhoal is dead. I saw him fall as he led on his men." 

I said it purposely to lead her to apeak of all that had be- 
fallen her, for I believed it would relieve her mind to talk 
of it, and I had much to tell her which I dared not yet broach 
to her. 

" 1 cannot feel sorry," she said simply. " He waa a bad 
man. The telegram that came, asking me to come and 
nurse Oeorge, was sent by M. de Querhoal. He was at the 
address that was given in: it when we got there. He said 
Oeorge had had to be removed, and he would take us to him 
at once. I mistrusted him, but I did not know what else to 
do. He took us in a carriage to a house some distance away. 
He said Oeorge was upstairs, and we followed him up to a 
room at the back. He left us there, and after we had waited 
some time I got anxious^ and tried the door and found it 
waa locked." 
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" The scoundrel ! ** I said. " However, he is dead." 

" He kept m, locked up all day, and we were very miser^ 
able. The window looked out on to a large garden; there 
was no one about, and we could do nothing.'' 

Here there came a discreet tap on the door, and Lotte 
came fluttering noiselessly in with a tiny bowl of milk-white 
soup, with whose quality I was already acquainted, and 
stood over Marie till the last drop was finished. 

'* It is delicious, Lotta Fray thank Madame for her 
kindness," said Marie. 

"Madame is already thanked, Ma'm'selle,V said Lotte 
gracefully, and retired. 

" When Raoul came in at last," Marie resumed, " he told 
ma plainly that George was dead, and that he intended to 
keep me there till I promised to marry him. I told him I 
would never marry him if he kept me there till I died, and 
begged him to let me go. He said I would probably think 
better of it when I had been there a week. I reminded him 
that he could not marry me without my mother's .consent. 
He said she also would probably think better of it when she 
learned that I had been there for a week. Henriette burst 
out on him, but he only laughed at all we said. An old 
woman brought us food, and he came up at odd times through 
the next few days to see how we were getting on." 

" Did you see anything of M. le Cure ? " I asked. 
M. Leeieur ? No. Why t " 

He was living in the house you went to first when I got 
there — ^the house named in the telegram." 

M. Lesieur I Why, what could he be doing there? " 
I can only imagine, dearest ; and my idea is that he and 
Baoul had plotted this thing between them, and that Raoul 
then threw the cure over, and tried to play the hand out 
himself. Well, and then! " 

" Then the days passed, and he came no more, and the 
old woman was at her wits' end to know what to do with us. 
We were frantic to get out ; and one night, when she brought 
our dinner in, we jumped on her, and threw her down, and 
took her keys, and got away. It was quite simple as long as 
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we knew that Raoul waa no* down below. We hurried away, 
leaving all our things behind ; and we walked a^d walked, 
not kLring wh«r« we were going, or. mdeed, where to ^^ 
We saw a notice of a fumiahed room to let in that house 
where you found me, and we took it, and it waa like heaven 

to be free again. , , . 

" We had only a smaU amount of money, and had to 
economise. Dear old Henriette did everything, for the 
Mxietyhadmademeill. We could not b^ very much food, 
and we suffered greatly from the cold. Hemnebto went to 
the public soup places, and go* tickets for bread, and we 
managed to keep alive. Then, one day, she went out and 
nevOTcame back ; and it waa dreadful alone in the dark, ^th 
no fire and nothing to eat. I felt very weak and lU, and I 
waa afraid all the time that some<me would come up; but 
there seemed almost no one in the houae, and no one came 
and I began to wiah someone would come, for I waa afnud 
I would starve to death. I tried to get up and dress to go 
out for food, but it waa too much for me ; and I lay through a 
day and a night, and another whole day, wishing I could 

Another discreet top, and Lotte entered again, brii^ng 
this time some deUcate slices of white meat on a plate, with 
bread sauce, and rich gravy, and a tiny slice of bread. 

" Lotte, you will kiU me with kindness; you are all too 

good," said Marie. 

" Not poMWo," bewned Lotto. " If Ma'm'seUe's life de- 
pended on me, it would be very long, and very happy. Mon- 
sieur "—sternly to me—" Madame says yon are not to weary 
Ma'm'selle by talking too much to her." 

" But 1 am not talking, Lotte. I've hardly opwied my 

mouth." 

" But, moo dieu ! Then that is worse still ; you are 
making Ma'm'seUe tolk, and Madame says you are not 

to do so." . I, » J -ii. 

" All right, Lotte ; we'll be as quiet aa mice. And with 
8 repreheoave shake of the finger Lotte withdrew to con- 
coet further dainties with Madame. 
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" The pains af hunger were dreadful the first night," said 
Marie, continuing, *' but they pasKd away, and only came 
back at times afterwards; and I lay half asleep, thinking of 
you and my mother and Kerhuel, and my dear Jean and 
George both gone, and that I would soon be with them. And 
at first I prayed that I might see you once again, though I 
did not see how it could be, fen* I did not know you were in 
Paris ; and then I prayed that those dreadful pains might not 
come again, and that my passing might be easy. And then 
that dear Lizette came in, as I told you ; and then I saw you 
standing there in* the candlo>light^ and I thought it was a 
dreami." 

" The dream that is to last for ever, dearest. And now we 
will put all the black time behind us for ever and ever, and 
think only of the future. Do you know what I am going to 
do when I see George! " 

" Bring him quiddy to see met " 

" That, of course; but very much more. I am going to 
take no more risks with this elusive little body ; I am going 
to marry you out of hand — ^today if possible." 

"Oh, Charles I" 

"Oh, Marie 1 Yes, my sweet; once married, neither 
Mn. Grundy nor Madame Josephine can keep my eye off 
you. I have thought it all out carefully, and I am sure it is 
the very best thing to do." 

"But— can we f" 

" Who is to hinder t I have your mother's consent, and 
(Jeorge will represent her. He will wish it, I know. He has 
been furious at the thought of RaouFs trickery. He would 
have sought him out and killed him, but that he was already 
dead. I will also see M. Dellieu, M. Renel's friend, and he 
will tell me how to set about it. Everything ia in chaos here 
just now, and I think there will be no difficulty — ^unless you 
object." 

For answer she put her hand trustfully into mine. 

Myrtle came in soon afterwards with good reports of all 
our patient*. 

" They keep on asking after you all the time. ' he said. 
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''I expect it's the chocolates and cigarettes they are 
anxious about." 

" Not in all casea That boy you hooked out of the quarry 
— Lepine — ^he's quite in the dumps at seeing nothing of you ; 
and most of the others, I thinJc, go deeper than chocolates 
and cigarettes. It would do them all good if you could take 
a skim through." 

" I'll go there first. They've been on my conscience, but 
no man ever had better reason for neglecting his duties." 

" That's so," said Myrtle, with an appreciative glance at 
the sofa and its occupant. " It does one good to see you 
looking so much better, Ma'm'selle Marie." 

" Tou are all very good to me," smiled Marie. 

"Not half so good as we'd like to be," said Myrtle 
gallantly. 

" We're going to have a wedding here, Hugh ; to-day if 
possible. If you could get some more of that brown stuff off 
your face, I'd ask you to be best man." 

"No! Beallyf That's splendid I I'll take the skin off 
if necessary.'' 

" We won't go so far as to require any sacrifice of cuticle ; 
but if you'll stop here till I come back, I'll away and get 
things arranged. And, I say, Hugh, just try and keep 
Madame and Lotte within reasonable bounds. They're 
just cramming her with good things. Eat some of them 
yourself, and say that Mademoiselle enjoyed them eixceed- 
ingly." 

" All right, my boy, I'll see to it. You cut away and 
complete those arrai^ments, and don't forget the boys in 
the hospital." 

The boys were really glad to see me for myself, quite 
apart, I am sure, from what I took to them. They greeted 
my reappearance with cries of, " Enfin, Monsieur I" "A la 
booheurl" "We feared you were dead I" "Welcome, 
Monsieur ! " and so on. 

Toung Lepine chided m<e gently for my lapse. 

" We miss you, Monsieur," he said, " and life is not of the 
most jovial here. We cannot afford to do without one 
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pleafifure. This is my father, Monsieur. He desires to 
thank you for all your goodness to me." 

Lepine pere was a grave-faced man of fifty or so, still 

wearing an official-looking grizzled moustache and imperial. 

*' But, indeed, Monsieur, I know not how to thank yoa; 

and his mother says the same. Monsieur's name is written 

deep on our hearts, I assure him." 

" I but did my duty, M. Lepine; but I am truly glad it 
saved you so great a loss. The boy will be whole and fit in 
a couple of months. I am rather proud of that leg, you 
know ; but he has a good, sound constitution, and that was 
half the battle." 

" He got that from me," said the father gravely ; " I am 
thankful it has served him well. When can I take him 
home, Monsieur? " 

" Oh, we can't spare him yet; and you must not take 
any unnecessary risks with that leg. It would be a 
grievous pity if we lost it, after all, through a little im- 
patience. Besides, he is quite comfortable here, n'est 90 pas, 
mon beau ? " 

" But yes," said the young fellow; " but all the same I 
would like well to see the old lady. Dame, yes ! " 

I went the rounds with a cheery word and something else 
to each, and had a short chat with Dr. Morin, to whom I 
confided my good fortune, and received his hearty congratu- 
lations. He also favoured me with the rather soathing 
opinion — for he was a member of the old regime, and re* 
garded the new state of matters with much disfavour — ^th&t 
at the present time I would not experience the slightest 
official difficulty in marrying half a dozen wives if I wanted 
to. I assured him my aspirations went no further than one, 
and sped away to the Louvre to find Oeorge. 

I was iso fortunate as to get him on duty. He bad me 
admitted to the courtyard, and we strolled up and down 
while we talked. 

*• You have news I ** he said. " I see it in your face." 
"Yes, good news." And I told him how we had found 
Marie. 
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" Thank God it ia no worse ! " he said, when I had done. 
*' I will run round and see her aa soon as I am free here." 

" She is hungering for a sight of you. Now, the next 
thing is this, George. I want to have the fullest rigkt to 
look after her all the time. It will be best that we got 
married at once — to-day. What do you say? " 

'* Yes t " he said promptly. " Jean desired it, the 
mother desires it, and t^hat devil of a our6 does not desire it; 
therefore it must be right. Tes, Charles, marry her at onoe. 
Poor child, she has suffered, and for me." 

" Then I will go at once to M. Dellieu and beg his assist- 
ance. Can you not join us at dinner f Ton will represent 
your mother, and can speak for her." 
" Yes; I will arrange it." 

" I have said nothing to Marie about your father, and, 
of course, nothing about Raoul's death beyond the fact that 
he t$ dead. You understand, she is much run down; the 
less disturbing news the better." 

" I quite understand. I will be there all right." 
Any newsf Are we any nearer the end ? " 
Just the number of days since I saw you last. It is in- 
evitable. They are ail at sixes and sevens, and each for 
himself, except Vinoy, and they won't give him his hand. 
Old Thomas is manhandling the Nationals till they don't 
know which are their heads and which their heels ; but it's 
all too late to be of any use. How are they feeling about 
things in Montmartret " 

" Streets quiet^ wine-shops full, and a great deal of 
strenuous talking going on." 

" Yes, they'll bubble over when the chance comes; and 
at present it's nobody's businesB to bottle them up. Maybe 
we'll have to call in the Prussians to wipe them out^" he said 
grimly. " And, by the way, Charles, the sooner you find new 
quarters the better. It's hardly safe wher» you are at 
present." 

"What's wrong?" 

** The Prussians are shelling the bastions on that tide, 
and their shells have been coming in dretty freely." 
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** Surely they won't reach as far aa our place t " 

" I saw one fall in the Rue d'Enfer this morning, and 
blow a man and woman to pieces." 

" That's getting pretty close. Where can we get to be 
out of it? " 

** Anywhere this side ol the river betweetii the Western 
Statiom and the Place do la Bastille will be safe, I think. I 
should find another place if I were you." 

** Is it a cut-and-dried bombardment, or only accidentals 
tliat pitdi high and come over by mistake f " 

" We've had no notioe of bombardment, so it may be only 
accidentals; but if one hits you the result's al>out the same. 
If you take my advice, you'll move." 

I went thoughtfully on to M. Dellieu's. He waa out. I 
waited till he came in. He was delighted at my news, and 
saw no difficulties in the way. 

" Everything's upside down," he said, " but we will do 
things in as orderly a fashion as the times permit. I will 
find out the registrar of your district, and get him to oome 
with me. We will have the marriage properly entered, and 
if there are any little irregularities you must correct them, 
afterwards. Now you want to get back to Mademoiselle ; I 
will be there as soon as possible. If I am too soon, you shall 
give me something to eat." And away I sped through the 
gloomy streets, first to a certain a^op in the Rue de la Pais, 
and then back to my dear one, the happiest man in Paris that 
day. And cold and misery, and hunger and desolatiooi, and 
even possible shells from the Prussian batteries, wer^ nx>t to 
me that day, for my heart was all aflame with the thought 
of her who awaited me in tlie little hotel by the Horse 
Market, and whose life, by God's great mercy and her own 
sweet will, waa at last to be joined to mine. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE XJKINYITED GUEST. 



We were in the tight grip of the iron girdle, you must re- 
member. Fuel was becoming scarce, genuine delicacies were 
out of the question, but there was no braver show in all Paris 
than our room in the Lion d'Or made that January after- 

ZlO<Ml. 

It was a bitterly cold day outside; but, inside, the fire 
roared up the chimney as if all the trees that had disappeared 
from the Bois de Boulogne and the Tuileries Gardens lay 
waiting in Madame's cellars to feed its majesty. And, as 
for delicacies— if you had the common-sense to eat in con- 
fidence, and judge only by the gratification of your sense of 
taste, and to put an absolute stopper on your imagination as 
to the possible source and origin of some of Madame's crear 
tions — ^you found yourself, metaphorically speaking, in 
clover. With a truly Parisian perception of the fitness of 
things and of the requirements of the moment, Madame had 
spread a table at one side ol the room with tempting little 
cold diflbes, as a foretaste of joys to come. For at that time, 
when hunger was the rule and satisfaction the exception^ no 
higher honour could one proffer to a guest than the offer of 
something to eat. If it was something out of the common, 
and therefore remotely reminiscent of former times, the 
greater the honour. 

And, if you were wise, you spoke little, but applied your- 
self to the diddles on the table, and confined your discussion 
of them to silent and toothsome enjoyment; and marvelled 
much, and thanked your stars, and wished for a wedding 
every day in the week. 

That, I think, wa« at all events the state of mind of 
little M. ChaJrois, the official whom M. Dellieu had raked 
out from his hiding-place and brought with him. 

Difficulties 1 and in view of such a feast as the well-set 
table at the end of the room forecasted 1 " Dieu-de-dieu, Mes- 
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sieurs ! There are no difficultiee ! Not to be thought of for 
a moment. Ma foi I If Monsieur would have the complais- 
ance to change his name each time, I would marry him every 
day in the week, and to a fresh demoiselle each time." 

I hinted that it might, perhaps, be as well not to say as 
much to Mademoiselle; and he winked knowingly at me, 
and helped himself to a second glass of vermouth as an addi- 
tional appetiser where none at all was needed, and pecked 
away at the dainty little dishes in a nonchalant and absent- 
minded fashion which could not hide his eagerness, and was 
infinitely diverting. 

M. Dellieu had already found favour in Marie's sight, as 
being a friend of her dear friend M. Renel, who proved a 
strong bond between them and a fruitful source of conversa- 
tion. 

Madame and Lotte fluttered in and out as was their wont, 
and regretted a thousand times that their dear M. Smartte 
was not there to add to their enjoyment. Between them 
they had, with Parisian deftness, arrayed Marie for her 
bridal in white robes and fllmy laces. Where they came 
from, heaven only knows ; but they were a source of infinite 
satisfaction to the women-folk, and of wondering admiration 
to the men. 

In spite of her hollowed cheeks and pale siege-face, my 
darling looked lovely beyond compare, and my whole heart 
went out to her with infinite longing ; and now, at last, the 
desire to cherish and comfort her, and to surround her with 
all those loving offices in which my whole being would find 
its highest delight, was about to be accomplished. A few 
minutes more, and we two would be made one, never to part 
again till one of us passed on in front to the land where part- 
ings are no more. 

We waited only for (George ; and M. Chalrois stated, with 
very definite emphasis, and with a hungry look at the table, 
that if he did not come — ^nom-de-dieu I What matter ? We 
would go ahead without him. It was not a little thing like 
that that in times such as these should be allowed to hinder 
the consummation of one's hopes. Not at all 1 And he 
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helped himself, with an air of f orgetfulness, to a third glass 
of vermouth and a further supply of eatables. 

Fearing the effects of too much of even so mild a stimu- 
lant as vermouth on a temporarily unaccustomed stomach, 
I endeavoured to lead him into a political discussions but I 
could not get him far from the table. 

" Afterwards, possibly. Monsieur," he said, with one eye 
on the board, as if he feared it might vanish. " It is well to 
devote oneself entirely, body and soul, to the business of the 
moment. Those, like yourself, and Trochu, and the rest, 
who can still revel in luzxiries, cannot possibly view things 
from the standpoint of us others, whose bodies and souls are 
slowly disintegrating from sheer lack of the necessaries of 
life. It is simple foolishness standing out in the cold tliis 
way. It is magnificent, no doubt, as all the world says ; but, 
mon dieu I there is reason in all things. Can they not be 
satisfied with making heroes of ust Is it necessary that we 
should also become martyrs f '* 

1 hinted gravely that the two were frequently first 
cousins. 

" A hero who, purely for the sake of posing, makes him- 
self a martyr is a fool," he said with a shrug. " Trochu is a 
poseur. He seeks to make himself hero by making other 
people martyrs. Does he suffer as we others! Not at all. 
Put him in the trenches, with black bread to live on, and he 
would sign that capitulation inside a week; and then we 
would strike a balance, and pay our debts^ and the world 
would start again. Enfin, here comes Monsieur at last. A 
la bonheur I Now we can get to work 1 " And he buttoned 
up his spare frock coat as one who girds himself for the fray. 

The greeting between brother and sister was of the 
wannest, but I could see how struck Marie was by the change 
that had come over him. 

I should hardly have known you, George," she said. 
You are changed and aged. Tou are ten years older since 
I saw you last." 

*' More than that," he said. " One ages fast in times like 
these. Each battle is like going to one's grave, each return 
is a resurrection. One lives many lives." 
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'* You have been very fortunate, George ; I pray that 
you may escape." 

" Yes," he said ; " that is very good of you, dear. U your 
prayers are heard, it will be well for me. If not — still well." 
" You approve our marrying at once, George f " she asked. 
" Absolutely, my child. It is the very best thing to do. 
We all desire it, and Charles will take care of you as no one 
else can. I was telling him this morning he muat not keep 
you here. Charles, my friend, ihey are moving the wounded 
from the Luxembourg because of the shells. Unless I am 
very much mistaken, you are well within range of both 
Clamart and Bourg la Rcine, and they seem to be getting 
impatient out there." 

" Comment^ Monsieur I " cried Madame in great alarm. 
" You think we are in danger here? " 

'' I fear so, dear Madame. Shells fell in the Luxembourg 
Gardens this morning, and so the wounded are being re- 
moved. If it is not safe for them, it is not safe for you." 

" Mon dieu I Mon dieu I What shall we do ? Oh, those 
cursed Prussians I " 

" Eh bien, Mesdames et Messieurs," broke in the little 
registrar, with a businesslike impa4;ience which refused to be 
veiled ; " if we are ail here, shall we proceed f Business first, 
pleasure afterwards. Will Monsieur have the goodness to 
take his place by the side of Mademoiselle ? Conune 9a ! " 

I took my stand by Marie's couch, and the rest stood 
round us. I can see them all. George de Kerhuel, grim- 
faced and sombre, at Marie's other side, and Hugh Myrtle, 
smiling, at mine. In front of us stood little M. Chidrois, 
tightly buttoned up in his seedy frock ooat^ grizzled and 
eager. Alongside him stood M. Dellieu, an incipient benedic- 
tion in his face as he looked at u& Behind them, Madame 
and Lotte, in their Sunday best, much sprucer than any of 
the men folk, whose clothes all showed outward and visible 
signs of wear and tear and general dilapidation. Behind 
them, again, just inside the doorway, Madame's two other 
maids, whom Eve-like curiosity and feminine instinct had 
alike called to the wedding. The windows in front showed 
the bleak, grey weather. The dancing flames glowed rosilj 
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on tia all, and flaahed on the gold bands on Qeorge's rigkt 
Cliff, and winked merrily back at iu from the dishes and 
bottles on the table. 

" Married persons," said little M. Chalrois, in the level 
tones of one who repeats a necessary formula, and wants to 
get through with it as quickly as possible, " owe to each 
other fidelity, succour, assistance." 

Exactly the debts I was desirous of paying to Marie. I 
wondered why he wasted time telling me so. 

" The husband owes protection to his wife," said M. 
Chalrois; " the wife obedience to her husband." 

We made no objection to these trite obsenrstiona 

" Hie wife is obliged to live with her husband, and to 
follow him to every place where he may find it convenient 
to reside; the husband is obliged to receive her, and to 
furnish her with everything necesnry for the wants of life, 
according to his means and station." 

Would it not be the highest delight of my life to pro- 
vide tor this dear girl's evwy need according to my means 
and station t 

" Do you, M. de Kerhuel, on your mother's behalf, 
consent to the marriage of Mdlle. Marie de Kerhuel, your 
sister, with M. Charles Glyn, here present?" 

But his question was never answered. 

Placed as I wast, I looked straight at the two windows 
before me ; and suddenly the room shook, and the wall be- 
tween the windows burst raggedly inwards — ^paper, plaster, 
lath, and bricks — as though under the blow of a mighty 
bammer. I saw the point of the deadly thing coming 
through, and as I flung myself on top of my dear one on the 
couch a blasting crash filled all the room, and I sickened, as 
a white-hot chisel seemed to sear through the flesh of my 
back from flank to shoulder. 

I raised myself with a sob, and looked down at Marie. 
She had fainted, and lay still and white. The air was thick 
with smoke and the smell of sulphur. 

" Are you hurtt " I heard MyrUe ask. " Is she safet " 

Behind me, as I hung unsteadily searching Marie's form 
for sign of wound, was moaning and the terrified screaming 

T 
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of women. Pieces of the walls and ceiling came pat4»riiig 
down ; there was a smell of burning. 

'' She has fainted/' I managed to say ; "not hit, I think. 
Yon!" 

" Not a scratch, thanks to joa and the sofa." 

The room was a horror — a nightmaro-— a thing nev'er to 
be effaced from one's mem)(»ry as long as life lasts. 

The windows were gone, and the cold air was driving the 
powder smoke in ghostly wreaths and whorls; the fire had 
been blown oat of the hearth, and was smouldering in half a 
dozen places; the table had disappeared entirely, and a 
yawning hole gaped where it had stood. 

Gkorge de Kerhuel lay below the head of the couch, 
motionlesB, bleeding from a wound in the head. M. Chalroia 
was moaning, face downwards on the floor ; but he lay quiet 
even as I looked at him — ^his back seemed torn to pieces. 
M. Dellieu lay quietly beside him ; I saw blood running from 
his head and shoulders. Madame and Lotte ! I can drop 
the sheet over them in the telling, but in my mind — ^never. 
The shell had burst right upon them, in their simple finery, 

put on to do us honour ; and now Well, well 1 Let us 

pass them quickly. Their kindliness and goodneaa I never 
can forget, still less the horror of their ending ; it was merci- 
fully sharp. There was very little left of them, and I sobbed 
again, and sickened as I looked. The two maids by the door 
had fled screaming down the stairs. I learned afterwards 
that both were wounded. That any one of us escaped whole 
was a miracle. 

'' GK>d ! " gasped Myrtle, as all this broke on us through 
the curls of smoke. " We must get her out, Glyn." 

" Yes," I said. " Help me." For all my back was sticky 
wet, and when I bent to take Marie gently under the arms^ 
and Hugh took her feet, it felt as though that white-hot 
chisel was running up and down my flesh again. 

" Stay," I said, laying her down again ; " get blankets off 
my bed, Hugh." And I leaned dizzily against the conch, 
and watched the smouldering embers charring the floor in 
half a dozen places till he brought them. 

It was no time for talk, and he asked no questions. We 
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Bwathed her in the blankets, and bore her carefully 
downstairs. The floor of the room shook under ua aa we 

crossed it. 

" Wh^e to t " asked Hugh as we reached the street door, 
round which an excited crowd had gathered. 

" The other side of the river. But we must see to the 
others flrst. 

The crowd raised a shout of surprise at sight of us, and 
willing hands were stretched out to relieve us of our burden. 

" Tell them — get caniages — two carriages," I said, feel- 
ing as sick as a dog. " Will you — ^try for the others- 
upstairs t" 

A couple of men sped away at onoe to look for carriages. 
In a dull way I heard Hugh explaining that there were 
more wounded upstairs, and that there was no danger, as a 
shell never struck twice in the same place; and I was too 
heavy-headed at the moment to recognise any lack of cogency 
in the argument. All I could think of was that Marie was 
still alive and, I thought^ uninjured, and that my back had 
never felt so uncomfortable in all my life as it was feeling 
just then. Half a dosen men ran up after Hugh, and presently 
two of them appeared, with very white faces, bluing M. 
Dellieu, and behind them came another two, with still 
whiter faces, carrying Oeorge. They all started swearing 
and spitting as soon as they reached the ground, and I think 
it likely none of them will ever forget what they saw in that 
room. 

A couple of fiacres came up to the outskirts of the crowd, 
and Hugh and I placed Marie in one ; but when the other 
driver saw the bleeding men who were to go into his vehicle 
he was for refusing the job, at which the people threatened 
to smash him and ail his belongings into pieces, and he growl- 
ingly turned his cushions upside down, and took his cargo 
aboard. 

I got into the carriage beside Marie, and I remember 
Hugh to give money to the men who had helped us. 
He told me afterwards they would none of them, take it 
The smoke was beginning to roll slowly out of the broken 
front of the Lion d'Or as we drove away. 
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Marie opened her ^es aa we started, and looked wildly 
about her. 

Oh, Charles ! " she said with a sob. " The horror 1 " 
Thank Gkxl we are spared, dearest," I said, for the sight 
of her come to herself was the best tonic in the world. 
Who— who is leftf " she said tearfully. 
George and M. Delliea and Myrtle are in the cab in 
front ; the rest^ I fear, are dead." 

She closed her eyes, and I ooold feel her sobbings through 
the blankets. 

To my surprise we stopped almost immediately, and I 
law we were at the SalpStri^re. 

Myrtle came to the door. 

" Further, Hugh," I said. " Across the river ; this is not 
safe." 

"^ All right, old man; well have you strapped up first, 
and get you a decent coat. You're all in rags," he said 
cheerfully. " Min Marie, you are better. We'll all get a 
brace up inside here before we go on." 

The wounded men were already being carried from the 
other cab, and I saw that it was the best place to have come 
to. 

I got stiffly out, and Mjrrtle gave his arm to Marie, and 
we all went limply in. He bade our driver wait ; the other 
one he paid and sent away. Marie they took away to Dr. 
Morin's room, and Myrtle was back in a moment to help me. 

" Ma'm'selle has not a scratch," he said, in his usual 
cheery way, as he assisted me to his own bed ; " it is provi- 
dential. I expect you took her share. Now let's get off 
these dilapidated garments and see what's the matter. 
Phew 1 What a mess I " as my blood-soaked rags fell to the 
floor and disclosed the wound. " It's a tidy rip, but only 
flesh, and a nice, clean wound," he said, as he sponged and 
examined carefully, and proceeded to bandage me up. " That 
shirt and coat are done for; I'll steal you some more pre- 
sently. What do you think about stopping here, Charlie ? " 

" I'd sooner get further away. How are George and M. 
Dellieu ? What's wrong ? " 

''The captain got a piece out of the top of his head. 
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Painful, but no damage to brain. His left arm will have to 
go, I fear. From tlie elbow up it's stripped almost t>are of 
flesh. The pastor's head is damaged too, and his shoulder 
got it pretty hot. If he'd been at the other side, he'd have 
been pulped, like the other little man. Shells, when they 
do their work properly, are devilish things; they ought not 
to be allowed in family circles. Now, about stopping heret 
I'm inclined to think the risks are about even. It will be 
difficult to find another place so late as this. You'll both be 
the better of a night's rest, and it's pure chance if another 
shell comes after us; if it does^ I shall begin to think you're 
the Jonah of this ship." 

" All rights" I said, for I began to feel suddenly weak and 
tired. " Will you see to Marie f I can't." 

" Ma'm'selle's all right, my boy. Old Morin's fallen in 
love with her. He's just seeing to the other two, and then 
he'll come in here; I said I'd see to you myself." 

I must have fallen asleep then, for I remember nothing 
more till next morning, when I awoke sti£F and full of pain, 
but apart from this feeling much myself again. 

" All doing well 1 " was Hugh's cheery greeting, before I 
could ask any questions. " I've been having a talk with 
Captain George, and we've been trying to persuade Morin 
that he'll have to move the men ; but he says he'll be damned 
if he does. The captain says we're well within a double 
range here, and Morin cays he'll put up another half-dozen 
white flags; the town will be a mass of white flags soon. If 
you think it best to take Ma'm'selle right out of it, I'll take 
a run round when I've had some coffee, and see what I can 
find. There should be no lack of lodgings, since the popular 
tion has sunk so. How's the back t Stiff, of course, and a 
bit creepy-crawly. Don't feel as if it were going to com- 
plicate at all, does itt " 

" No, I don't think so; but I feel jangled. I'll not feel 
right till I'm sure Marie's safely out of fire." 

" Bight I I'll see to it. The captain's been giving me 
pointa He and the pastor had better stop here for a few 
days; they'll get better attention right on the spoU" 
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Marie came in presently on good old Morin'a arm, whidi 
seemed proud of its burden and reluctant to let it go. He 
did hia best to argue me into stopping where I was, but I 
was not to be convinced. We bad escaped once, by God's good 
mercy, and heaven helps them that help themselves. It 
seemed to me that my dutylay in keeping her out of danger, 
rather than in tempting Providence by remaining within 
range of the Prussian batteries. 

At noon Hugh returned with the news that he had found 
rooms in a house in the Bue de la Monnaie, almost facing on 
to the Pont Neuf, which Captain George believed to be well 
within the zone of safety ; and in tdie afternoon he helped 
me into the ward where George and M. Dellieu were lying 
in adjacent beds. 

I attempted to apologise for having got ihem into such 
condition ; but they cut me short, and declined to recognise 
that it was my fault at all. 

" I am going to take Marie away, George," I said. " The 
thought of her being exposed to such as happened yesterday 
is too much for me." 

" Tes, take her, Charles," he said ; " you saved her life, 
and she is yours. This place might be wrecked at any 
moment, in spite of their white flags. Shells are the devil's 
own playthings, and they're colour blind." 

" I will take every care of her." 

" I know it, my dear. I shall get out of this as soon as I 
can, and I'll come and stop with you. They took my arm 
off this morning ; it was too far gone to save. Curse that 
shell." 

M. Dellieu took his wounds patiently, and expressed the 
hope that he would still have the pleasure of completing 
that ceremony. And I limped away, promising to come back 
as soon as possible. 

Then Myrtle helped me down to a cab, where Marie was 
already waiting, with Dr. Morin, bareheaded in spite of the. 
thick frost fog, making his adieux through the open window. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FHENCHEI LEAVE IN QEBICAK QUARTERS. 

It was an imnsaally large and baadaome bouse to wbicb our 
cab slowly made its way. It loomed tbrougb tbe fog like a 
great botel, and I tbougbt tbere must be some mistake. 

" It's all rigbt, old man," laugbed Myrtle, wben I ex- 
pressed myself to tbat effect. " Wbile I was at it, I tbougbt 
I'd get tbe beat possible. Tbis is tbe town bouse of a big 
German banker; tbe old lady in cbarge is willing to make 
bay wbile the cannons roar, and we are tbe beneficiaries of 
ber very laudable desire. For myself, I think she is quite 
rights and I'm glad old Cent-per-cent bolted." 

Madame Twoeoua, as Myrtle called ber, wore a shawl, or 
perhaps several shawls^ over ber bead because of tbe cold, 
and received us with infinitely greater courtesy than ber 
master doubtless would have done under tbe circumstances. 
She greeted us with a mixture of bow and curtsey which 
was quite far removed from tbe manners of any concierge 
I bad ever met before, and expressed ber extreme gratifi- 
cation at sight of us. 

" Monsieur has seen the rooms^" she said bo Myrtle. 
" It is not necessary tbat I ascend unless Madame desires 
it" 

Madame bad no extreme longing tbat way, so we slowly 
crossed the courtyard alone, and entered tbe mansion by tbe 
front door. 

Myrtle did tbe honours with extreme enjoyment. A 
broad-based tin candlestick awaited us on an ebony table in 
the hall. Hugh produced a parcel of candles from bis 
pocket, solemnly swaddled tbe end of one of them in paper 
in order to steady it in the candlestick, offered Marie his 
arm, for it was all I could do to get myself along, and mar- 
shalled us upstairs with all the empreaemetU of a host con- 
ferring tbe freedom of bis ancestral balls on a couple of 
distinguished wayfarers. Up a wide, polished staircase, 
along a passage, through a picture gallery — " Ancestors ! " 
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said Hugh, with a comprehensive wave of the candle; 
through a drawing-room full of sheeted ghoste of furniture — 
" Excuse the shrouds; they are typical of the times," from 
Hugh once more, and so into a smaller room which opened 
off it, and there he stopped and fixed two moie candles ^ 
candlesticks on. the mantelpiece, and applied a match to a 
bundle of suspicious-looking fuel on the hearth. 

" Now, how's that! " he asked. 

" It is magnificent^" I said, " but is it " 

" Exactly, my dear boy, you've hit it. It is war." 

" I was going to ask if we had any right to be here." 

" Fray sit down, and make yourselves quite at home. 
Miss Marie, this is the most comfortable chair in the house; 
it is dedicated to your servioe henceforth and for ever. That 
is to say, until Mr. tiie Proprietor resumes possession. 
Charles^ my friend, put aside that Doubting Thomas look, 
and be at your ease. We have absolutely as much right here 
as the old lady downstairs." 

" That may not be saying much," I said, smiling at reool- 
lection of a story I had heard. 

" As a matter of fact it is not. She is an interloper; so 
are we. But she's in sole poflsessionf of the fortress;, or was 
until five minutes ago. Now we share it with her. What 
are you laughing at^ you disintegrated invalid? " 

'* Is she not the concierge? " 

" She is — by her own appointment. . The real conderge 
and his wife were Germans. They disappeared about a week 
ago, probably hanged as spies, which quite possibly they 
were. This old lady saw a good post going a-begging, and 
•he thought she would fit it. I quite agree with her." 

" So do I. Do you know that same thing happened at 
no less a place than the Tuileries? When the Government 
went to look over it a couple of months ago they were re- 
ceived by the governor, who showed them round, and gave 
them lunch and wine in his own apartments, and they quite 
enjoyed their excursion. When they were leaving, one of 
them chanced to ask the affable gentleman who it was that 
had given him the appointment.. And his reply was, ' I 
myself gave myself the position. Messieurs, just as you gentle- 
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men have given yourselves yours/ And there was nothing 
left to say." 

" There are several sides to a siege/' said Myrtle. " I've 
had no experience of the outside, but the inside does not lack 
its humorous aspecto. If I'd known that about the Tuileries 
I'd have gone there, but I think we can get along with 
this." 

" How did you tumble across itt " 

" You remember that boy Toossouz — ^the one with very 
red hair, and a ball through ihe lungs t The old lady down- 
stairs is his mother. He heard me discussing plans with the 
captain, and he told me to come here." 

" And you will stop here with ust " I asked. 

"Goodness gradous, boy, yes! What on earth do yon 
take ma for? I'm chaperon, as well as doctor and head 
nurse. If those abominable Prussians had held that shell 
just a few minutes longer, you see, half my rdle would have 
been gone." 

" Possibly the whole of it." 

" That's so. But better chaperon and doctor than plugged 
full of Prussian shell. I am also prepared to act as chief 
cook and principal housemaid — ^in fact, there is absolutely 
no limit to the capacities in which I am ready to be made use 
of." 

" That is what comes of being a friend in need, you see." 

"Providence having thrown you two children on my 
hands, I expect to be called to strictest account if anything 
goes wrong with you." 

It was simply daffing to round the obtrusive angles of the 
situation, and it served its purpose. Marie was very quiet, 
but perhaps that was not to be wondered at. She had fallen 
in with every suggestion that had been made, without a sign 
of objection ; but yesterday's terrible experience must have 
dealt sorely with nerves already bruised and tender from the 
trying times through which they had so lately passed. She 
trusted in us with the confident trust of a child. That 
there really was nothing else to do in no way detracted from 
the winsomenesa of it, and Myrtle, I could see, was almost as 
much touched by it as I was myself. 
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" What are we going to live on. Doctor ? " I asked. " It's 
a fine cage you've brought ua to, but we can't live on 
furniture aiMl decorationa" 

" Ah-hal That's a good sign. Appetite improving. 
I'm not sure we couldn't live on the furniture if we were put 
to it ; but I'm head of the commissariat, my boy, and we'll 
share alike." 

** Then we're all right ; I know you won't starve.'' 

"Starve? Not much. As soon, ae that fire bums down, a 
bit, the soup goes on; it only needs wanning up. And then 
I've got a toothsome ragofit in course of oonatructicm down- 
stairs in the old lady's chamber. She ia to have some^ so I 
preeume you'll say it's sore to be good. As for wine^ 
there's a huge cellarful down below. We'll levy on it rea- 
sonably, and settle with Mein Herr later, if he has the ill 
grace to aak it. If our friends in Montmartre knew of it, 
I doubt if he'd find much when he returns. A la guerre, 
oomme & la guerre. However, we're honest people, and we'll 
represent the whole matter to the banker, and if he's properly 
built he'll say, * You did qvite rrright, mein chiltren. Maegk 
yourselves qvite ad home. Only too glad I vaa not there to 
enderdain you.' " 

" You must let me help with the housekeeping, Mr. 
Myrtle," said Marie, with a faint smile. It was the fixBt 
word she had spoken, and it was sweet to hear. 

" When you are strong enough, Ma'm'selle," he said ; 
" but I'm in command at present, and I'm going to feed you 
two like fighting cocks, and all you've got to do is to lie still 
and do what you're told, and get strong and fat. The bed- 
rooms are along the passage through that door. Lovely 
feather beds, and crimson silk dittos on top. Herr Cent-per- 
cent knew how to sleep warm, at all eventa I'll light up the 
fires in the other rooms as soon as I've got this soup on, and 
then I'll run down and stir up the old lady and the ragofit." 
And he bustled about, set a black pot astride the core of the 
fire, and emptied the contents of a tin can into it. Then 
away with his tin candle to light the bedroom fires, and back 
in no time, rolling a round table from a comer of the room up 
to the hearth, flinging a cloth on it, switching out of the 
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sideboard platee and knives and forks and tliree good-sized 
pieces of bread, then some glasses, and finally a couple oi 
bottles of wine from a basket in the comer. 

" A very good Madeira,'' he said, as he dumped down the 
bottles, " and an excellent port. I've sampled both. 
Ma'm'selle will take a glass of each at each meal. The dis- 
integrated invalid is also allowed a glass of each, unlesi he 
reports feverish symptoms. I, as head cook and chief butler, 
am entitled to all that's left, but being of a modest and 
temperate nature shall probably forego my rights. Now I'll 
go and take a peep at the ragodt^ lest the old lady eat it all 
up. Don't you two let that soup boil over." And off he went. 

" Hugh's enjoying himself/' I said, as I crawled over and 
kissed her. 

" It is very good of him," said Marie, and her eyes 
glistened softly in the firelight. " I cannot tell you, my dear, 
how good it is to feel oneself being taken care of again. The 
loneliness was dreadful, and the feeling that no one cared 
what became of one. How can I ever be grateful enough to 
you both t " 

"It is we who are grateful, dearest; grateful beyond 
words." 

" You saved my life again yesterday, Charles; it is my 
wound you are beuring." 

" The thought of that is enough to cure it, my sweet.'* 

" I wish I could bear some of the pain for you." 

" I'm glad you can't. Tou have borne more than 
enough." 

** Then every time it twinged I would say to myself, ' That 
is how my dear Charles loves me.' " 

'' I hope not." 

" You know what I mean." 

" Please God, my love shall never cause you a twinge, 
darling. We will hope we have seen the last of the painful 
times." 

" Ah, it would no longer be pain, for it would only tell 
me of your love." 

Then the soup boiled over, and we had both started to 
its rescue when Hugh came hurrying in. 
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" Ah-h» 1 Just aa I expected/' he said Befverelj. " King 
Alfred and tlie cakes. You were discusnng politics, I'll be 
bound. Most absorbing topic, but you can't do that and 
watch a pot at the same time. Now, then, Ma'm'selle est 
servie. Just smell that ragoiit; the old lady's a genuine 
trump. The soup," he said, smacking his Ups critically, 
and looking reprehensively at us both, " is a trifle over- 
heated, but fortunately not smoked. The ragoiit is beyond 
praise — ^I and the old lady saw to it. I've got " — and he 
sank his voice to a whisper, and glanced warily round the 
room — " three apples and a piece of cheese for dessert. There 
are two barrels of American apples in the cellar, but the 
cheese is a luxury, and is to be severely rationed. Mon 
dieu! as they say in France, I was forgetting the coffee.*' 
And he placed a curious double-bodied tin pot in the embers. 
" The old lady asserts that if I turn that upside down six 
times at intervals of two minutes the coffee will be made." 

" Hugh Myrtle, you are magnificent^" I said. 

" My dear boy, don't tell me you are only just beginning 
to find that out. Why, I've known it for *' 

"But I want to know where you get your firewood 
from!" 

" Ah, well now, that's sheer impertinence, you know ; 
still, impertinence implies convalescence — a very sick man 
is never impertinent. So, if you'll promise not to tell, I'll let 
you into the secret. It's a garret door we're burning at 
present; there are plenty more upstairs. We can settle for 
them along with the other things — ^if the absconding banker 
demands it." 

Over our coffee, which had responded excellently to 
Myrtle's attentions, we were allowed to smoke by Ma'm'- 
selle's special desire. And the restful time, with the pros- 
pect of plenty more to follow, was in itself a restorative, and 
went far towards bringing us all back to normal conditions. 

The beds were all that Myrtle represented them. Marie 
took the room next to the small parlour, and Myrtle and I 
took the next two along the passage. 

Morning found us all showing satisfactory improvement 
Myrtle, as head housemaid, was up betimes, and lighted the 
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fire in the sitting-room, and prepared ns coffee mixed with 
the new^ confection, condensed milk, of which he had pro- 
cured a small supply from the hospital. He left us to pro- 
pare our second breakfast for ourselves, showed us where the 
tinned soup was, besought us not to let it boil over and get 
spoiled, and stated that Madame Two-sous would bring up a 
special stew at twelve o'clock. 

Then he set off* for the Salpdtriire, and his duties there 
and elsewhere, and we were left to our own devices and the 
self-sufficient enjoyment of one another's company. 

The first thing to be done was obviously an inspection of 
our new domain, and this we accomplished slowly and with 
many a rest, for Marie was still not good for much exertion, 
and Myrtle had bound me up so tightly that I felt like a 
lamp-post. 

It was a great house, and everywhere bore the impress of 
its owner's wealth and taste, ^e one floor on which we 
were living occupied us the whole day. The upper regions 
were left for future investigation. The house was a corner 
one, with frontage on two streets, and represented, roughly, 
two long parallelograms standing at right angles to one 
another. The inner space, forming the courtyard, was 
bounded by the blank wall of an adjoining house, and by a 
dividing wall which probably furnished a courtyard on the 
other side also. The rooms all looked into one or other of 
the streets, the windows of the corridor alone giving on to 
the courtyard. Thus the house was only one room and the 
corridor in width, but to make up for it it seemed unusually 
lofty. I counted five storeys above the one we occupied 
The ground floor, I found later on, was used as a suite of 
offices for the banking business. 

We discovered a well-furnished library, with books in 
many languages, and gratefully selected some to while away 
our hours of convalescence. To my very g^reat surprise, I 
learned from the inscriptions in some of the books that the 
owner of the house was named von Marcius. I wondered 
much if this von Marcius was in any way related to my 
friends of Choisy. It would be strange indeed if I was in- 
debted to them again for assistance in time of need. There 
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was also a well-appoixited muflLO-room, bat we left it alone. 
Our spirits were not attuned to musio at the moment. The 
sadness of our sorroundings was upon ns, and all we wanted 
wae rest and qnietness. The picture gallery was a helpful 
feast to us. There were sunny landscapes by Cuyp, and 
Constable, and De Wint, and they were soothing and restful, 
and lifted us for the time being out of the gloomy atmo- 
sphere of snow and fog and booming guns. 

There were many portraits too, and we came at last on 
one family group of two boys and a girl, which solved at a 
glance my question as to a possible relationship between my 
friends of the outposts and the propnetor of the house we 
were in. 

I told Marie all about them, and how they had aasoated 
me into the city, and she was greatly interested. 

"What a good-looiking girl she is," she said, gaxii^ 
steadfastly at the group, " and how yery German. She looks 
ready to do and dare anything. Her eyes are as fearless as 
her brothers'. They are more like a man's eyes than a girl's. 
They are a different race from us; you would never find a 
French girl look like that, I think. But she is very 
beautiful." 

" She is not half so beautiful as one French girl I know/' 
and my arm slipped round the slim waist ; " and, personally^ 
I don't like girls with men's eyes. Girls should have girls' 
eyes, just like yours, my sweet." 

We did not let the soup boil over this time, ini spite of 
our other preoccupationa Madame's stew, whatever its 
composition, was ezcell^ii, and the day wore away all too 
quickly. 

It has always been very strange to think of, that, while 
we were living thus, retired from the world, and as far re- 
moved as we well could be from all the strife and clamour of 
the war, the keenest eyes and the most powerful glasses in 
the German army were fixed night and day on the house we 
were in. But so it was, and we were all unconscious of it^ 
and of the very strange place we had got into, and of the 
strange things that were to happen to us there. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

thbbe's comfamt, foub's nonb. 

I HAD not, BO far, ventured to break to Marie ihe strange 
news (xmoerning her father. It must ineyitably be a great 
shock to her, and what her jangled nerves most needed was 
the opiate of absolute rest. All the same, it was a constrain- 
ing burden to me to feel that I was carrying about with 
me, without her knowledge, a matter in which she was so 
vitally interested; and when, in the course of the after- 
noon, our talk drifted inevitably to Dinan and Kerhuel, 
it seemed to me that to withhold the news from her any 
longer was but to court unnecessarily painful reflection in 
the future. 

So, " Marie," I said, *' you have no reason to believe I am 
in a state of high fever or wandering in my mind, have 
you! " 

" But no, Charles," she said, looking somewhat startled. 
"Why!" 

" Because, dear, I have something so very strange to tell 
you that you will hardly credit it; but I may tell you tha(t 
Hugh Myrtle is acquainted with the whole matter, and 
Oeovge now understands it." 

" Oh, my dear," she said, gaoing intently at me. " What>. 
ever is itf " 

" Your father, whom everybody supposed to be dead, has 

oome home " 

" My— father! " she gasped. " Butr— mon dieu " 

I hastened to tell her the whole matter as briefly and 
tenderly as poarible; and she sat looking at me, with her 
slim, white hands twisted in her lap, and a look of the most 
puzzled and pained amaaement in her face. Her lips moved 
once or twice in an inaudible, " Mon dieu, mon dieu I " but 
she said no word till I had completed the story ; and then, 
with no doubt of its truth or of my sanity, either of which 
I could readily have forgiven, she dropped her face into her 
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hands, sobbing, " Oh, the poor, poor father ! Whait he must 
have 8a£Pered I And I do nob know him, ncr heme! " 

" You will know and love one another aoon, dearest ; and 
joa will comfort him for his long isolation." 

" How very strange to think that you know my own 
father, Charles, before I know him myself." 

" Yes, that is very strange; but not much stranger than 
that I should know your father's daughter even befcMre he 
knows her. We will try to make up to him f (»: all i^e years 
he has lost. It is terrible to think of ; but, after all, it might 
have been still more trying to you all if he had been with 
you, dearest, for he has not been himself, you know." 

" And you have no clue to the meaning of it allf " 

" None, as yet. M. le Cur^ holds the key, unless I am 
very much mistaken; and, since Raoul and his father are 
dead, it is probably the sole remaining key." 

" Ah ! " she said, with a greater intensity of bitterness 
than I could have imagined in her, which yet gave me new 
delight in her, *' M. le Cun^ ! " And thereafter I saw that 
her thoughts were much exercised on the matter. 

There was much turmoil in the streets that evening, 
bands of men and women, from the outer faubourgs we 
judged by their looks, marching to and fro in the sleety 
drizzle, and shouting themselves hoarse. Myrtle was so late 
coming in that we began to fear something had happened 
to him. When he did come at last he told us he had twice 
been stopped by the mob, and made to prove that he was not 
a spy. The second time another man had been arrested 
alongside him, and him they had hanged on a lamp-post 

" It's getting dangerous to walk about the streets," he 
said. Then, as his eye fell on the steaming soup, and he 
sniffed it gratefully from afar, he looked at us and asked.. 
** Have you two had anything to eat since I left, or have you 
been so buay otherwise that you forgot all about it! You 
can't absolutely live on hm-hm, you know." 

We reassured him on tiiis pointy and he fell to on the 
soup, and another stew which Madame Two-sous brought up, 
with an appetite bred of cold weather and much hard work. 
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''I have been telling Marie about her father, Hugh. 
Tou ftaw him later than I did ; will yoa reassure her as to the 
prospects of his recovery T " 

He looked at her with a professional eye, to see what 
effect the strange news had had on her, and then shook his 
head. 

" I am not sure that Charles was right in telling you so 
soon, Ma'm'selle," he said ; " but, under the circumstances, I 
suppose we must forgive him. I left your father improving 
in every way. His brain was quite clear ; his strength was 
increasing every day, and his greatest desire was to see his 
children, whom he only remembered as little tots of two or 
three years old." 

" Thank you/' she said quietly. *' It is all so strange that 
I think I scarcely realise it properly yet." 

" How are Oeorge and M. Dellieut " I asked. 

" Both getting on all right. I propose bringix^ them 
here in a day or two. There's a good deal of pyemia about 
the hospital, and it's almost impossible to ventilate properly 
there without freesing them to death. Besides; there is 
always the risk of shells, though so far they have escaped." 

" And the rest of the bopt " 

" On the whole, doing well; we are isolating the pyemia 
cases. Many inquiries for you; I will give you the details 
later. I never like to talk shop over meals." 

** One other thing Madame and Lottet They were 

very kind to me. I would like to have—" 

" It was impossible) my boy. I was round there yester- 
day. There are only bare walls remaining ; it was begin- 
ning to bum when we left. Another shell came right into 
the house soon after we had gonB. The people scattered, 
and the house was burnt out." 

We passed another quiet evening, very grateful for the 
warmth and cosiness of our lodging, while outside the snow 
fell in slow, thin flakes, and the dull booming of the big 
guns never ceased. 

Myrtle seemed to me preoccupied, and leas spontaneous 
in his gaiety than usual. It was only when Marie bade us 
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an early good-night and went off to her room that I asked 
him if anything was wrong. 

" Nothing wrong," he replied ; " but I'm piuzled." 

"What's the matter?" 

'* I'm DOt sore. As I came in to-night, after I had passed 
the old lady in her den, I could have sworn I saw someone 
in the courtyard just before I reached the door." 

" Why, what did you see? " 

" Well, it was very dark, and what wiUi the fog and the 
snow it was not easy to see at all ; but I got the very distinct 
impreanon of souLeone being there. I thought it must be 
you, and called out to you. Then, when I got no answer, I 
went back to the old lady, and asked her if anycHie had 
entered, but she asserted positively that no one had." 

" That's odd." 

*' Tes; it's deuoedly unpleasant to think of there being 
someone about that we know nothing of." 

** Perhaps you were mistaken." 

" It is possible, but I've never been accused of imagina- 
tion, and the impression I got was a very distinct one. Did 
you get all over the place to-day f " 

"No, only this floor; we'll do the rest by degrees. 
What's upstairs? " 

" Bedrooms above this, and above them garrets^ mostly 
empty, but with good burnable doors. Some few locked — 
lumber rooms, probably ; we'll overhaul them one of these 
days. It is quite possible for someone to have got in here 
before the old lady installed herself." 

" That's certainly not pleasant to think of." 

" Well, we can't do anything in the dark,, and I'm about 
tired out. You lock your door at night? " 

" Yea I wonder if Marie does? " 

" It would only upset her to say anything about it. To- 
morrow we'll have a look round. Firewood's running low in 
any case, and we can make good use of another door or two." 

The bare possibiiity of anyone else having the run of the 
house, and of Marie possibly not locking her bedroom door, 
kept every faculty within me on the alert^ and banishe^^ all 
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idea of sleeping. I piled more wood on my fire, and set the 
door wide, and determined to keep watch all night. 

It was an old house, and had probably passed through 
strange times; and all night long, in its own peculiar way, 
it talked of them, and groaned over them, and took me tip- 
toe to the door a dosen times in the certainty that I heard 
footsteps in the passage. But I was always too late, and the 
passage was always empty; and, after standing straining 
my ears till they were like to burst, I would retire to my 
chair to listen for the next uncanny creak. 

But, standing so in the passage one time, I fancied I 
heard a slight noise in the sitting-room, and sped softly that 
way to make sure; and, instantly almost, Hugh Myrtle was 
behind me, and we went into the room together. 

It was empty, and lighted only by the smouldering glow 
from the hearth. 

Did you hear anything! " asked Hugh quickly. 
I fancied so, but it may have been only fancy." 

He turned quickly to the door of the big drawing-room 
and opened it, and we went in and looked about ; but only 
the sheeted furniture glimmered back at us, and there was 
not a sound of any kind. 

" I will get a candle," said Hugh, and went back into the 
dtting-room for one. It took him a minute to light a spill 
of wood at the embers, and in that minute it seined to me 
once more that I heard a faint sound ; and as the glimmer of 
his approaching candle filtered through the doorway I 
fancied I saw a shadow flit across the deeper darkness at the 
further end of the big room. 

" Hugh ! " I cried, hastening forward as quickly as I was 
able. 

"HeUol Seeanythingt" 

" I thought so. At the far end of the room." And he 
came hurrying alter me, with his hand hollowed round the 
light. We searched the room through, and the passages 
beyond, but found nothing. 

We said nothing to Marie in the morning. Before Hugh 
went off to the hospital, he and I climbed to the upper storey 
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on a voyage of discovery ; but we found nothing of interest 
beyond tbe fact that there was much timber of one kind or 
another, which would all be exceedingly useful to us. 

A spiral iron staircase corkscrewed up to a trap in the 
roof at the extreme end of the corridor, and when we went 
down the other corridor, which stood at right angles to the 
one we were in, we found a similar trap there. Both 
were bolted inside, and had no appearance of recent use ; 
they were probably intended to give access to neighbouring 
roofs in case of fire. 

There were four locked rooms, and we burst open the 
door of one of them to sample it. It contained only lumber, 
however, discarded furniture, and much dust, and we left 
the others alone, and, collecting a supply of fuel, went down- 
stairs to light the fire and make the coffee. And when Hugh 
had partaken of it he sped off to his duties^ bidding me keep 
my ^es open, and not let the soup boil over. 

Th&t day passed in peace and quietness, and without any 
disturbance, and it seemed to me that Marie grew fairer and 
stronger every hour. She was very thoughtfid over the 
astonishing news I had given her the day before, but as 
sweetly responsive to the cravings of my hungry soul as I 
could have desired. My heart was full to overflowing with 
gratitude for her sale-coming through trials so great, both of 
mind and body. 

Myrtle was late again getting home, and seemed much 
worried. I imagined some of it was due to the harassments 
of the previous night, for I knew he had slept no more than 
I had myself ; but he told me that it was the state of matters 
at the hospital that was troubling hiuL Pyaemia was gain- 
ing on them terribly, in spite of all their efforts, and they 
were at their wits' end how to save the men. 

George and M. Dellieu were in his room, and completely 
isolated, and he would bring them to our house at the first 
possible moment; but, meanwhile, the others were having 
a bad time. Man after man would be going on well, then 
suddenly the symptoms of blood-poisoning would declare 
themselves, and the caae was doomed* 
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" You've seen nothing more of the family ghost, I sap- 
poee? " he asked, when Marie had retired. 

" Not a sorap. I'm inclined to think it was nerves, and 
the creaky old house." 

" I'm not 80 sore," he said, with a shake of the head ; 
" bat I mnst get some sleep to-night. It's no good both of 
OS watdiing at the same time; suppose we take it in txuns. 
And if you'll take first watch, say till midnight, and then 
rouse me out, I'll turn in now. I can hardly keep my eyes 
open." 

I took first watch, and let it run on till three o'clock, 
as I knew he needed the rest, and I could sleep during 
the day. 

Once I thought I heard a slight sound, and I crept down 
the corridor, past Marie's room, to the sitting-room. As I 
drew near I saw a faint flicker of light under the door. As 
I opened the door it seemed to me that the other door 
j closed. I ran quickly to it^ and looked into the big, ghostly 

room beyond ; but there was neither sound nor sign of any- 
thing. In the sitting-room there was a faint smell of sul- 
phur. The fire was only white ashes, and gave out no light 
whatever. This was very puzzling. I could have sworn I 
saw a light under the door, and that light certainly did not 
come from the fire. However, there was nothing there, and 
t^e room seemed exactly as we had left it. 

I woke Myrtle at three o'clock, and told him of my little 
disturbance. He scolded me for my unpunotuality, and I 
fell asleep the moment I lay down. 

His hand on my shoulder wakened me in the morning, 
and I found that he had had his coffee, and was ready to go 
out. 

" Nothing happened," I said, " or you would have called 
me." 

"Something happened, but as I didn't see it I didn't 
disturb you. Sure you didn't fall asleep during your 
watch!" 

"Quite sure. Why!" 

" Someone came during the night, and levied on our 
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bread, and I think on the tinned stmp, though I can't be 
quite sure of that." 

" How do you know f " 

" I left three chunks of bread in that chiffonier for break- 
fast, and I cut them to an exact meaeore. Each piece ia 
curtailed this morning. I imagined it was so yeebeiday, but 
I had not measured them, so oonld not be certain." 

" That's odd. It couldn't have shrunk of its own accord, 
I suppose t " 

" Not to the extent of one inch in six. That ghost ia 
very smart, and is beginning to fe^ hungry, my boy. Just 
Y.fHjp your eyes open, and we'll try a hunt through those 
locked garrets if I can get home in daylight. Don't try it 
alone ; you're not in fighting trim yet. I'll get back if I 
can." And he went off for his day's battle with a deadlier 
enemy than the one at the gates. 

But the afternoon faded into night, and he did not come ; 
and, at last, having made the soup without any accidents, we 
started dinner without him. 

" Listen, Charles ! " said Marie, laying her hand on my 
ann. And, listening intently, as she was doing, I heard a 
hollow booming down below. 

" What on earth is that! " I said, and started up to find 
out. 

Gk>ing out into the corridor, and opening one of the 
windows looking into the courtyard, there was no doubt what 
it was. Someone was hammering furiously on the big outer 
door which gave onto the street. 

'* Myrtle for a dollar," I said to Marie^ who had fol* 
lowed me. " What's happened to the old lady, I wonder t 
She's either fallen asleep or eaten all our second dish, and 
it's been too much for her. I'll go down and let him in. 
You go back into the room, dear, and keep warm." 

J threw on my cloak and cap, and took a candle, and went 
down the passage and the wide staircase. The door between 
the big drawing-room and our parlour I had locked before 
dark. I had a moment's doubt about leaving Marie alone, 
but die knew nothing of the family ghosts as Myrtle called 
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it, and I did not wish to disturb her unnecessarily. I 
hastened down the stairs and across the courtyard, where the 
snow lay a couple of inches deep, and so to the outer door. I 
looked into Madame Two-sous' room in the tunnel-way, but it 
was empty. All the time, at intervals, the hammering con- 
tinued. 

I drew back the spring bolt of the small door which 
formed part of the large one, and M3rrtle stepped inside. 

*' Hello, Charles 1 What's happened f Where's the old 
lady f I began to think I*d have to sleep on the pavement." 

" I don't know what's taken her," I said, as we went into 
her little room ; " it's a fortunate thing we heard you." 

" I'm mighty glad you did," he said ; " it's a good deal 
warmer upstairs than down, and I'm aa hungry as three. 
Did she cook us any dinner before she vanished! " 

" Nothing's come up," I said, and looked round to see if 
it was anywhere visible. 

But the fire was only a glowing heap of aahes, and there 
was no sign of cooking about. We poked round, however, 
till we found the meat which was evidently to have formed 
our meal; dark-coloured meat, which did not look nearly 

so tempting in ite raw state as it might do when made into 
ragout or stew. 

" Now, I wonder what's taken Madame f " said Myrtle. 
" We can't leave the door on the spring," and he proceeded 
to bolt it. " If she comes, she must knock as I did ; and, 
meanwhile, we'll take the meat upstairs, and a pan, and see 
what we can make of it ourselves." 

Common sense told us to take such flavourings as we 
could lay our hands on, and with these and the pan we set 
out for the upper regions. 

Before we reached the steps leading up out of the court 
yard into the house itself, Myrtle gripped my arm suddenly, 
and brought me to a stand. 

" Tou came straight across f " he asked. 

" Tea, as fast as I could, to see what all the noise was 
frbout." 

" And you did not go back at all f " 
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" No." 



Look there," he said, pointing downwards. " What the 
devil does it all mean? " 

There were the marks of another pair of feet beside my 
own, and in places mixed with them — a double track lead- 
ing to and from the tunnel-way. 

'* It looks as if the old lady had gone upstairs,*' I said. 

" The old lady f Not a bit of it, my boy. The old lady's 
feet are three times the size; that's the ghost, as sure aa 
you're alive. It rather looks aa if it had come out of the 
house, frightened the old lady into the street, and then 
gone back again. What the deuce does it all mean ? " 

We followed the footsteps into the house, and there, of 
course, lost them, and went thoughtfully upstairs. 

We reported the defection of Madame Two-sous, and 
Marie immediately took the cooking in hand. 

" What is it? " she asked, looking a little suspiciously at 
tihe dark, stringy meat. 

" Well," said Myrtle, " I've an idea it's aiege beef, ot 
sometliing of that kind." 

" Horse ? " asked Marie. 

" Well, if you comer me like that, horse^ or mule, or 
something equally toothsome." 

" We must stew it," she said. " You didn't think to 

bring Ah, merci ; now wa can manage all right. With 

those, and a little of the soup, it will do very well ; but you 
will have to wait some time for it." 

" We'll make a start with the soup, and dally over it till 
the principal dish is ready." And our new cook proceeded 

to her duties. 

" Do you know I saw no lees than four fires as I came 
along," said Myrtle; " the shells are getting in their work. 
And we've had in three or four splinter casualties today." 

" No shells come your way yet? " I aaked. 

" No, they seem to be respecting the flag ; as was to be 
expected, unless by accident." 

" Things any better with you ? " 

" Not a bit. There were five gone this morning, and 
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there'll be more to-morrow, and we can't stop it. It*8 hor 
rible. I wiah to God the men at the helm would come to 
their senses, if they have an.7, and throw up the sponge. 
They haven't the ghost of a chance of winning even a point 
in the game, and what good they're hoping to do by holding 
out is beyond any man's understanding." 

The stew, when at last our arbitrary chef pronounced it 
ready, was excellent, and we filled her sweet face with 
blushes by our praises of it. Before we had quite finished 
our meal, the streets wore filled with the heavy roll of the 
gun wheels, and the tramp of many marching men. 

" What's up now? " said M3rrtle, going to the window. 

" Another sortie, I expect." 

" H'm, a lot more killed and wounded, and never a step 
forraider. It's pitifid work. See, {here, up in the sky, 
the coppery glow I That's a fire, and there's another over 
yonder." 

" Poor Paris ! Poor France i " said Marie with a sigh, as 
she leaned her white forehead against the pane. " It is very 
terrible. Pity and mercy are dead, and there is nothing 
left but cold, and misery, and desolation." And as she 
turned away into the room her eyes were full of tears. She 
waved us a silent good-night, and went away to her room, 
and, I have little doubt, to her knees, to pray for her 
country as a mother prays for her erring child, whom the 
world, indeed, may condemn, but who is none the lets her 
child. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE GHOST ON THE ROOF. 

" We must watch again to-night, Charles/' said Myrtle, 
'' and we must watch closer than ever. I'm going to lay 
traps." And he drew oat a ball of stout string, and, taking 
a candle, proceeded to wind it round the legs of chairs and 
tables and sofas in the big drawing-room, in so intricate a 
network that a cat would have found some difficulty in 
making its way through without falling foul of it. He did 
the same in the passage, rumiing his line from door handles 
to handles of windows or any other projection hQ oould find. 

" Now, if anyone goes down that passage in the dark, we 
shall at all events hear from him," he said. " Will you 
take first watch again t And I suggest your occupying this 
room. If you don't waken me at midnight, I'll doctor you 
to-morrow." 

I smoked till midnight, and never heard a sound except 
the dull reports of the distant guns. Then I woke him and 
turned in. 

I was awakened as on the previous night by his hand on 
my shoulder; but this time it was still dark, and I found 
him by my bedside with a lighted candle in his hand. 

" Come here, quietly," he said, and waited while I slipped 
on my coat and trousers; and then, leaving the light in my 
room, led the way up the corridor, ducking under his strings 
as we came cautiously against them. 

At the angle window looking into the courtyard he 
stopped, and said in a whisper, " Look up there, straight 
across." 

And, looking up and across at the roof of the next house, 
I saw what I took at first to be the hazy moon; and then I 
saw it slowly descend till it went out of sight, and then 
ascend again, and then again descend. 

" What on earth is it? " I asked. 

** It's a light," he whispered ; " a lantern. It's signal- 
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ling, ftiul I'm ready to bet you any money it's giving in- 
formation about the sortie that's just about to come off. 
That's the ghost, as sure as a gun." 

" Can't we stop itt " 

" I'm not sure that we oan, and I'm not quite clear in my 
own mind that we have a right to try. We're trespaaseiri 
here, you see, and we're non-combatante, and anyhow it's not 
our roof. It is for those chiefly concerned to stop it^ if they 
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If those chiefly concerned tumble to it, and find out 
that this house has any connection with it, everybody in this 
house will get pretty short shrift." 

"That's so, my boy. Come on upstairs^ and we'll see 
what we can do. Self-preservation is a law of nature, after 
all." And we went quietly back along the corridor, got 
cape and cloaks, and climbed the stairs leading to the attics. 

We found our way to the spiral steps leading up to the 
roof. Myrtle ran up them, and began to wrestle with the 
rusty iron bolt. While he worked I glanced out of the 
window to see if the light was still there. As I looked it 
was glowing at its highest altitude, and the next moment it 
was shattered, as though by a violent blow, and disappeared. 

" Light's gone, Hugh," I said. '' Been shot at, I think." 
And at the same moment the bolt creaked back, and he 
pushed the trap open with his head. A small shower of 
■now fell down, and the keen air ruahed in. Myrtle climbed 
lightly on to the roof, and I followed him. 

The snow lay thinly on the roof, which was almost flat. 
Through the dwarf pillars of a stone balustrade which ran 
round it I counted no less than a docen fires on the south 
side of the river. The sky on that side glowed dully, and 
throbbed and pulsed like molten copper. Further afield I 
caught the boom of the big guns. The distant hills sparkled 
with vicious spits of flame, and now and again an ill-timed 
shell burst in mid-air, with a thin crackle, like a rocket. 

But there was not much time for looking about. "Myrtle 
was off, through the ghostly glimmer of the snow, round the 
angle of the roof, and I followed him. A small iron ladder 
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led up and down acrosB the party wall that divided otir hoiuae 
from the next one. We groped up and over, and then along 
by the atone balcony till we turned the next angle at tha 
extreme end of whidi we had seen the light. But now all 
wae dark and silent aa the grave. Then, from the atreet 
below, there rose a sudden tumult^ angry v<»ces, and fnriow 
battering on a door. 

" Theyll be up here in no time," said Myrtle. 

He bent hastily and struck a match, and held it down to 
the snow in the hollow of his hand, and looked carefully 
round. 

" I thought 90 " he said. And I saw a track of footsteps 
which led to and from the j^ace where we stood towards the 
further angle of the roof. 

" Tou get back, Charles, and step light. I'll see to 
this." And he took off his cloak, and went cautiously for- 
ward, and I heaxd him swishing the snow violently about to 
obliterate the trail leading to our roof. He worked back- 
wards towards me. The hammering on the door below oon- 
tinued, and then suddenly ceased. Hugh reached the iron 
ladder, workixig his big hOTseman's doak like a flail. He 
came down our side, and scooped together some snow, sad 
bent oyer and dropped it lightly on the rungs on both aides. 
He continued his operations to the other trap, which we had 
not used. It was bare of snow. He collected some, and 
dusted it lightly. He did the same with our own trap, and 
drew it carefully down over him, and shot the bolt home. 
Then, without a word, he led the way rapidly round the 
angle of the corridor till we stood by the spiral stair under 
the other trap door. He felt along the treads in the dark, 
and after a moment's search placed in my hand a little pad of 
snow, such as gathem on a man's boot. 

" He came in this way/' he whispered, and proceeded to 
dust the stairs vigorously with his cloak. . 

** We can't do any more," he said. " You wait here. 
I'll slip down and see if all's right below." And he dis- 
appeai^ along the corridor, while I strained my ears both 
up and down, and looked out of the window. 
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Presently I saw lights twinkling on tlie roof of the next 
house. They flitted to and fro, and at last came our way 
Men's feet moved about above my head, and then, with ex- 
ceeding thankfulneai^ I heard a harsh voice, through the 
muffling of the trap door, say : 

" No ; no one has passed this way. Allons 1 It is that 
other house. Search it from top to bottom," and the feet 
moved away. Hugh's precautions had been well taken, and 
had doubtless saved our Uvea 

" All's right below," he whispered. " Anything going 
onupheret " 

I told him what had passed. 

" We'd better get down and get to bed," he said, " in 
case they take it into their heads to pay us a visit." 

But our adventures for the night were over, and we were 
not further disturbed. 

Myrtle was up at dawn to go out with the ambulances. 
The official call had probably been left at the hospital after 
he left the previous night. Marie was out of her room and 
preparing coffee as soon aa she heard us on the move; and 
when we had had it I went down to bolt the door after him. 
But as soon aa we opened it he stepped into the arms of a 
picket, that stood waiting there to see who came out. 

The officer in charge questioned us at once as to who we 
were, and what we were doing there. 

We informed him that we were a branch of the 8al- 
p^tri^re Ambulance, that I was off duty from a wound, and 
that Myrtle was then on his way to take out the vans to the 
front. 

" Anyone else in the house t " he asked brusquely, aa he 
handed us back our papers after perusal. 

" Tes ; Mademoiselle de Kerhuel, sister of Captain de 
Kerhuel, of the Breton Mobilea" 

" I know Captain de Kerhuel. Where is he of late t " 

" In the Salp^tri^re, wounded by the same shell that 
wounded me. He is to be brought here as soon aa he can 
be moved. His left arm was taken off the other day." 

" I will see Mdlle. de Kerhuel for a moment. You "— 
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to his men — ^"wait here. You, Monsieur" — ^to Hugh — 
" pass on to your duties. You will be wanted." And to me, 
" Now, Monsieur." And we bolted the door, and went 
across the courtyard and upstairs. 

Marie was much surprised at our visitor, but received 
him with charming naivete, and answered his questions — 
the drift of which I understood perfectly, though riie did 
not — ^in a way that disarmed all suspicion on his part. 

He accepted a cup of coffee, and complimented her upon 
it ; hoped her brother would soon be all right again, as good 
officers were none too plentiful, and so rattled away down- 
stairs, and left us in peace. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

HRAT8 AND HBSYOLVEBS IK THE CELLAB. 

Mt wound was healing well, in apite of these aiucietiea 
There was no fever, I was feeding up well, aoid if I lost rest 
at night I was always able to make up for it during the day, 
wherein I was better off than Myrtle. 

That day, while Marie was busy preparing second break- 
fast, I climbed the stairs again, and, in spite of Myrtle's in- 
structions, succeeded, with some difficulty, because of my 
bandages and the necessity for no undue exertion, in break- 
ing open the doors of the closed attics. 

Two of them were lumber rooms, like the one we had 
already entered; the other showed unmistakable signs of 
recent occupation. 

There were ashes on the hearth, a comfortable camp bed 
in one comer, plates and cups and cooking utensils, several 
tins of condensed milk — one half used — several unopened 
bottles of wine, and a number of empty ones, and — of all 
things in the world to find in such a place and at such a 
time-*on the bed lay a copy of " The Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick dub." Our ghost was evidently of a 
humorous turn of mind, and capable of reading English. 

I listened all day for the heavy firing of the forts, which 
always preoeded a sortie, but it was not till evening that it 
began, and I was not surprised when Myrtle never made 
his appearance at all that night. I listened constantly, in 
case he should be hammering at ^e gate. But he did not 
come, and the day passed with us as quietly and happily as 
the days usually did. It was only by night that our ghost 
walked. 

It was close on midnight when at last I heard the sum- 
mons on the outer door, and went down to answer it. 

" I'm glad to see you back, old mao^" I said ; " I was 
beginning to fear yon had got hit." 

" Not a bit of it^" he said; " but I'm about as done up 
as if I had." 
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" Heaps of casaaJtieot " I asked, as we climbed the stain. 
" Heape and heaps. I've had most of them taken to the 
Champs Elyaees to the Americana Their tents are capital ; 
not a single pyaemia ca«e there. They get lots of air, with- 
out being frozen. Might as well shoot them on the spot as 
put them into our wards." 

We had sayed him his dinner, and he ate heartily and 
drank every drop of wine we had, while he told us of the 
things he had seen outside at Le Bourget. 

He was dead tired, and I insisted od his taking a full 
night's rest. He attempted to discuss the matter, but fell 
asleep in the middle of his first argument, and it waa with 
difficulty that I got him awake enough to roll to his own 
room and fall on the bed there. 

I returned to the aitting-room, kissed Marie good-night, 
and sent her off to bed. Then I got Myrtle's string, and 
wove his intricate cat's cradle between the legs of the 
furniture in the drawing-room, and, leaving the door ajar 
so that I might hear the slightest sound, I drew Marie's 
chair up against the wail on the further side of the fireplace, 
and sat down to keep my watch. 

A very comfortable chair, and very pleasant thoughts of 
one who has just been, sitting in it, especially if she be the 
sweetest girl in ail the world and the possessor of one's 
whole hearts— these things are not the best accompaoimezite 
of a close and careful watch. The pieces of wood on the 
hearth burned through and fell apart, the white ashes 
smouldered and crinkled, and I sat thinking of it all— ^Marie 
and her mother and mine, and our dear Jean who was gone, 
and George who was so strangely changed, and the father, 
and M. le Cur6 — and I suppose I fell aaleep. 

I woke with a starts not quite sure whether I had heaid 
a sound or dreamed one. 

It came again, from the other side of the table, where 
the chiffonier stood in which we kept our supplies. 

The room was quite dark. The wood ashes had life in 
them at the core, but gave out no light. 

I waited motionless, straining every nerve to make out 
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what it waa. Again a tiny click, as of a knife against a 
plate, and I atarted up with, " Hello, there ! " At which 
there came a surprised jump from hdiind the table, and a 
quick rush to the drawing-room door, which was the nearest. 
Then, from the cat's cradle, there came a heavy fall, suc- 
ceeded by wild turmoil and further falls, aa piece after piece 
of furniture was jerked out of position by the frantic 
struggles of the one in the toils. 

I hastily lighted a candle and followed, just in time to 
get a glimpse of what looked like a burly figure disappearing 
through the door at the far end of the room. I made my 
way to it as quickly as possible, but by the time I got there 
the intruder had vanished. The house beyond seemed as 
silent as the grave. I went down the stairs, but the door 
leading to the courtyard was fastened on the inside, just as 
I had left it after admitting Myrtle. I could make nothing 
of it, and returned to the sitting-room. 

As soon as I heard Myrtle moving in his room in the 
morning, I went in and told him of my experiences. 

" The ghost is materialising by degrees," he said ; " we 
shall take him in the flesh before long. Did I drink up all 
the wine last night, Chariest " 

" You did, my boy, but there wasn't much there." 

" I'd an idea I did; I'm going down to the cellar to get 
some more. I wonder if there's any chance of meeting Mr. 
Ghost there. If I d<m.'t turn up shortly, you'd better come 
and search for my remains." And he picked up the wicker 
basket divided into compartments^ in which we kept our 
wine, and went gaily off on his errand. 

Marie came out of her room, gravely sweet, as was usual 
with her now — so very different from the merry madcap who 
tripped barefoot across the old weir at Kerhuel, yet not one 
whit the less charming. She had gone through much since 
those happy days ; but it all made for breadth, and height^ 
and depth, and the perfecting of her sweetness. 

She greeted me with a kiss, and set to work making the 
coffee, which she always made excellently well. 

The coffee made, we sat waiting for Hugh. 

V 
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" He went to the cellar to get him some wine/' I ex- 
plained. " His conscience pricked him at having drank lu 
dry last night." 

" Is he all right again f " she aaked. " He seemed fagged 
to death." 

"Oh, he's all right. A good night's rest always 
pulls a fellow round, if there's nothing else the matter with 
him." 

But still we waited, and still he did not come. 

I'll go and help him with the bottles," I said, and went 
off in the direction of the cellar, which was at the other end 
of the house. 

The door at the bottom of a flight of stone steps was 
ajar, and as I pushed it open a voice— not Myrtle's voice — 
cried in French, *' Help me 1 I have shot him." 

I had stupidly come without a candle, but I had matcheai, 
villainous sulphur things, which burned pale smells before 
they gave any light. I struck one, and as it glimmered into 
life I got a glimpse of the astounding sight of Hugh Myrtle 
stretched full length on the floor, with his head on the knees 
of a boy in a blouse, who was bending over him. 

" Hello I " I cried. " What's the matter heref " And 
the match went out. 

" Oh, help me 1 " said the boy in English. " I have shot 
him. I fear he is dead, but I did not mean to kill hiuL" 

" Help me to carry him upstairs, and we will see what's 
wrong with him." And I set another match fuming. 

" Ah, I cannot help. I cannot walk." 

I bent over Myrtle, and ran my hand inside his vest. 

" Will you wait here with him till I get a light f " I said. 

" I will wait. Is he badly hurt f " 

*' I cannot examine him here ; but his heart is fairly 
good." 

I went back at once, and decided that I must ask Marie 
to help me, as I could not possibly get him up two flights of 
stairs all alone. 

"He's had an accident, Marie," I said, as I got the 
candle, " and is lying in the cellar unconscious WiU yon 
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give me a hand with him, dear! I cannot manage him 
alone." 

" But surely/' ahe said, and hastened to follow me. 
" What was it, then f " ahe asked, as we hurried aJong the 
passage. "Did he fall?" 

" I can't say what's wrong till I've examined him ; there's 
a boy down there with him." 

" A boy I Why, where did he come fromf " 
" That I don't Imow, either; but he says he can't walk, 
and so he couldn't help me with Hugh." And we went 
down the stone steps into the cellar. 

And surely we made a strange enough group 
there. The candle flickered dimly on the vaulted roof, and 
winked back at us from the wide, round eyes of the bottles 
in the serried bins» and cast grotesquely dancing shadows 
when we moved. Hugh still lay there motionless, with his 
head on the boy's knees. Marie bent over them with her 
white face full of pity and concern, and tiie boy in the blue 
blouse looked up at her with wide, anxious eyes. 

'* He is not dead," he said, " I can feel his heart beating." 
And Marie drew back, and gased steadily at him. 

" Now, Marie dear, if you will lift his feet," I said, " I 
will try his shoulders." And we lifted him with difficulty, 
for a man's body is no light weighty and carried him slowly 
to the stairs, and rested him there for a moment. 
You must come too," I said to the boy. 
I cannot put my foot to the ground," he said. 
" If you will wait, I will come and help you. What's 
the matter with itt " 
" It is hurt." 

" Well, wait, and 111 see to it I am a doctor." And 
we bent again to our burden. 

It was a heavy pull up the stairs, and I felt my half- 
healed wound break open before we got to the top; but 
there was nothing else for it, and we managed it. And, at 
last, with infinite difficulty, we got him to his room, and 
dragged the mattress off the bed and laid him on it, for lift 
him on to the bed we oonld not. I begged Marie to return 
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to the boy. I had a quite unnecessary fear lest he should 
escape. 

" It is not a boy, Charles," she said ; " it is a girl in boy's 
clothes." 

" Are you quite sure, Marie? " I asked in great surprise. 

" Quite sure. Could you not tell by her voice f " 

" I did not notice it specially ; I was thinking only of 
Hugh. If you will go to him — her, I mean — dear, I will 
just see what is wrong here, and come to you in a moment." 
And she sped back to the cellar. 

The bullet had entered at ihe base of Hugh's neck. He 
had probably ducked at sight of the revolver close against 
his face, for the skin was blackened with the discharge. 

I bound up the wound, which, though small, was bleed- 
ing freely. The bullet had to wait^ ae I had no tools to 
extract it with. I got him some cognac from the bottle we 
used with our after-dinner coffee, and he opened his eyes as 
it trickled down his throat. 

What's happened f " he asked quietly 
You got shot in the cellar. I've tied you up, and we'll 
get the bullet out later." 

"Where is it!" 

" Down among your shoulder-blades, I should say. Just 
lie quiet for a bit, old chap, and remember I'm doctor now." 

" Did you catch the fellow? " 

" Yes, I'm going down for him now. Marie says he's a 
girl." 

" A what? " he said, trying to sit up. 

" A girl, my boy ; a kind of female boy, don't you know," 

" I've heard of them," he said, ** but I never came across 
one of this kind before. Go and bring her up, and let's 
have a look at her." 

Marie and the new-comer were coming slowly along the 
passage aa I came out oi his room, and the young person in 
the blouse and trousers was hopping along, with twisted face 
and one foot drooping behind, and her arm through Marie's. 
I went to help^ and we got her into the etey chair lUi the 
sitting-room. 
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" Now let me see to that foot. What is wrong with it t " 
I said, looking into her face in a clear light for the first time, 
and in an instant I knew who she was. 

The large blue eyes looked up into mine without any 
sign of fear in them, though they were troubled and anxious 
enough. 

" It is sp-hrained/' she said in English, with scarce a 
trace of accent, but with a guttural catch on the r. 

She drew oS her stocking without a moment's hesitation, 
but with not a little difficulty, and showed a well-«haped 
foot, swollen to twice its proper size, and almost black with 
the irritation. 

" Will you get me hot water, Marie dear, as hot as you 
can, and as quick as you canf We must see to this at once. 
It is painful, Fraulein, I am sure.'' 

She glanced up quickly at me, and said, " Yes, it hurts. 
How do you know met " 

" I met your brothers outaide. They were very kind to 
me. I shall be glad to pay back some of my debt." 

" Heinrich and Leot Oh, I am glad," she cried, with 
a blaze in the big blue eyes. " How are they t I have had 
no news for — oh, months and months." 

'* Leo was all right. Heinrich lost an arm at Choisy, 
and would be invalided home." 

** Which armt " she aaked quickly. 

" The right, from the shoulder." 

" That is bad. He is out of it, then.'' 

" He's safe at all events." 

" How is your fhriend t Is it a bad wound f " 

" The bullet went in at the neck, and is somewhere in his 
back. I will get it out as soon as I can get my tools from 
the hospital. Why did you shoot himt " 

" Oh, I did not hreally mean to," she said penitently. 
" Tou two have hunted me almost to death, and last night 
you bhroke my ankle with your detestable strhrings among 
the chairs." And Marie's eyes grew wider as she listened. 

" I am sorry," I said. 

^'Then he came down and cauicht me in the wine-cellar. 
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Oh, it was torture to get there " — and her face twisted again 
at the recollectioDi — " and it was yery dismal, and all night 
long the hrats had been coming about, and I had to hrattle 
things to keep them away. Your fhriend came whistling 
down the stair — it was the Faust chorus he was whistling. 
I was trhrying to o-hreep out of sight, when he opened the 
door and heard me. He called out, *' Who goes there t " and 
then he came st-hraight at me. I had pulled out the hre- 
volyer when I heard him coming. I chried, " Keep back ! " 
And then, when he jumped at me, my sick foot went down 
on something that wriggled — a hrat, I think — and I 
so-hreamed, and the hrevolver went off, and he fell, and I 
thought I had killed him, and I had never killed anyone 
before." 

All tills with much animation, and evident relief in the 
telling. 

" You will tell him I did not mean to hurt him, will you 
nott" 

" Yes, I'll tell him. He is very anxious to see what 
kind of a young lady it was that shot him." 

" He is alive again, thent " 

" Oh, yes, he's alive again> and will be, I hope, for a very 
long time ; he's too good a man to lose. How is that, now f " 
as Marie rested from her fomentation for a moment. 

" That makes it more comfortable," she said, " and be- 
ing upstain again, and among — fhriendst May I say it? " 

" Certainly," I said. 

** This was my morning-room," she said; and then, sud- 
denly, " I would 00 like something to eat. Have you got 
anything f" 

" We've got plenty oi soup, but not much meat." 

" Soup 1 Oh, do please give me some soup ; I am 
famished." 

Marie already had some on the fire in the saucepan, and 
she placed a savoury plateful before the hungry girl at once. 

'* Thousand thanks 1 " said she, and began taking it up 
with a speed which showed her appetite. " May I have a 
little piece of bhread, please t " 
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** Somebody has been stealing — no, helping themselves 
to— our bread/' I said, laughing, as I cut a small piece, and 
handed it to her. 

I got very little,'' she said, looking up quickly; 
hardly a nibble, and I was very hungry." And my dear 
Marie looked so puzzled at these references that I had to 
explain everything to her on the spot. 

"And you kept it all from Mademoiselle!" said the 
other. 

" Yes, we did not want her to be troubled. We have 
watched here every night, for fear you should murder her in 
her bed." 

"What a horrible thing to think of I As if I would 
murder anybody I " And then, at some thought within her, 
her face and neck dyed crimson ; and it was not Hugh Myrtle 
she was thinking of, unless I was very much mistaken. 

It was Myrtle's voice at the door, however, that said 
cheerfully, as he came into the room : 

" Well, I don't know; it seems to me you did your very 
best to make an end of me, young lady." 

" I have explained all Uiat, sir, to your fhriends here. 
And, besides, it was you who attacked me ; I acted only in 
self-defence. And, besides, again, if it had not been for the 
hrat, the hrevolver would not, I think, have gone off at all." 

"The hratt" said Myrtle. 

" Yes, it got under my foot and fhrightened me, and 
the hrevolver went off and shot you." And at some incon- 
gruous conjunction of ideas which this set going in Myrtle's 
head he started laughing. 

" Why do you laugh at me! " she asked, with a touch of 
very pretty anger. 

" Oh, I'm not laughing at you, Fraulein, only at some 
notions your words started in my brain. That's a very bad 
foot ; you'll have to take care of it." 
^at is your work, sir," she said. 
Oh, I'll be glad to take charge of it," he 
quizzically. 

" I mean, you did it." 
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" No/' he said, looking critically at the swollen member; 
" I think not. I do not reoognue my handiwork." * 

" Yoa tied st-hringa about the next room the night be- 
fore last, and I fell over them." 

" The night before last^" he said, " I wae out all night 
with the ambulances; picking up wounded men." 

" Ah 1 " she said, and her face and neck dyed red again 
under his look, and she waa silent. 

"I am sorry/' she said presently, looking straight at 
him. " I hope you will not suffer much." 

" I'll tiy you a race who'll be well firsts Franlein, and 
I'll undertake to beat you by several weeks." 

" I shall be glad," she said simply. 

Presently, the twisted foot being bound up in oom- 
pressea, Frauleint v<m Mardns begged Marie to accompany 
her to her own room, and while they wwe away I got 
Myrtle to readjust the dressings on, my back. 

" Why, how did that happen f " he aoked. " You ought 
to know enough by this time to keep a wound from break- 
ing open, especially a wound of your own." 

" Well, I couldn't leave you and the Fraulein in the 
cellar, you know," I said meekly ; " it would not have been 
seemly." 

" I see. I'm sorry, old chap. I suppose I am a pretty 
good weight when I'm stiff. It's a pity ; it was healing so 
nicely. But we'll soon have it all right again." 

" I'll take a rest till after breakfast; then I think I 
oould get as far as the hospital. I want that bullet out of 
you as soon as possible." 

" Yes, I'd sooner have it out than in; but I doubt if 
they can spare you a man at Salp^triere, they've got their 
hands full ; and if you try it yourself you'll probably burst 
yourself open again. I'd sooner have one of the Americans, 
if you think you could manage that far ; they're ' dreffle 
smart ' after bullets." 

''I'll get you Marion Bay, if he's still there; he's a 
clinker. He saved dear old Smartte's leg when Morin waa 
Aching to have it off." 
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" He's the man for me. Tell you what, Charles, that's 
a fine piece of girl we'vc^ discovered. Did you ever see such 
eyesf Blazers, aren't theyt And what pluck she must 
have to have stopped on here; I wonder why she did itt " 

" It was her brotheni I met outside, and they helped me 
through. They're a plucky breed, I should say. Don't 
you go falling in love with her, or you'll have internal com- 
plications, and probably go off into a fever." 

"Is that how it tikes one! I believe I do feel a bit 
feverish," he grinned. 

When we returned to the sitting-room, it suddenly struck 
him that, after all, we had no wine for breakfast, and we 
must both go down and fetch it. 

" She waa trying to get behind that bin," he said, hold- 
ing up the candle, " when I caught sight of her, and it must 
have been just here that she shot me." 

" This is what you camie for, I suppose! " And I picked 
up a small revolver from the floor, and handed it to him. 

" Ah, thanks. Now we'll get the wine. That's the 
Madeira, and here's the port. Where's that basket? I've 
an idea I threw it at her. That's it. Three of each will be 
enough for this journey. We'll take a couple of bottles of 
Rhine wine as well, in case the Fraulein prefers it." And 
between us we conveyed our liquor safely home. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

nXDA VON MABCIUB. 

At first we hardly recognised tiie two elegant yotiiig ladies 
who awaited us in the aitting-roaoL It wae " Freda " and 
"Marie" with them by this time — ^by Freda's insistence, 
I think, as she was mu6h the more spontaneous oi the two, 
which perhaps, under all the circumstances of the case, was 
not to be wondered at. She had prevailed on Marie to let 
Oermazvy repair the deficiencies of France's toilette from 
her own ample stores, and the result was very satisfactory, 
both to themselves and us. Do not tell me that handsome 
clothing does not enhance the charms and minister to the 
susceptibilities of beautiful women. No woman but feels 
happier and more kindly disposed to all mankind — and 
even to womankind, unless the latter be much better dressed 
than herself — ^when she feels that her costume is doing her 
justice. 

I wondered much if Marie understood the nature of the 
business Freda had been engaged on, and from quiet obser- 
vation I was inclined to think that she did, for there was a 
slight but unmistakable reserve in her manner which was 
very unusual with her. Later in the day, when we were 
alone together, I questioned her, and found that it was so. 
Freda^ with the unflinching honesty of a magnanimous soul, 
had insisted on telling her the whole story. She would have 
no false pretences, she said. And while Marie acknowledged 
the loftiness of the ideal which prompted this, she confessed 
that she found it difficult to get over the thought that our 
new friend had been devoting all her energies — *' And risk- 
ing her life," I interjected — ^to the furnishing of information 
to the enemy outside, and so assisting materially in the 
downfall of France. 

" I think it was rather fine of her to tell you, dearest. 
For, situated aa she is, she must long for your sympathy and 
friendship; and in telling you she must have been aware 
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that aihe risked losing both. Suppose, now, Marie, jou were 
in, say, Val^rien, and George and his men were encamped in 
the rear. If you saw a Prussian division coming stealthily 
down on them, and they una.ware of it, what would you dot " 

" Warn them, of course, and aa quickly as I could. Yes, 
I see, Charles, she has only done the same ; but, still " 

"I fully sympathise, dear, with your feeling; but, re- 
member, war is a terrible game. Her brothers were outside 
there; an unexpected sortie might destroy them. Ck>uld 
she, if she had the chance, do much less than she did f And, 
candidly, if she has done anything which assists in shorten- 
ing these times for France by one single hour, she has done 
much. The end is inevitable, and the sooner it comes the 
better for France and for all of us." 

''I fear it is so," she said mournfully. "Poor, poor 
France ! " And thereafter the two girls became very 
friendly, and I was glad of it, for the companionship waa 
good for both of theuL 

After breakfast I made a slow pilgrimage to the Champs 
Elys^es — ^where the necessities of the times were brought 
home to me by the fact that they were felling the trees for 
fuel — and succeeded in inducing Marion Ray to come along 
with me, and root out the bullet from between Myrtle's 
shoulder-blades. 

It was well in, and the extraction was somewhat painful ; 
but he declined chloroform, as he said he wanted to see what 
we were doing. He had cut many a man, but had never been 
cut himself, and he wanted to know how it felt. It took a 
good deal out of him, however, and he confessed that it did 
not feel nice, and that chloroform was a gift of Providence. 
He waa very quiet for the rest of the day, and Freda and 
Marie made up their minds that he waa going to die, and 
were very attentive to him, with a view to smoothing his 
passage. 

I think he would have liked to keep up that idea in 
their minds, but his natural activity and liveliness forbade 
it, and the next day he insisted on getting up and joining 
us at meala 
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" We thought you were dying," said Freda, with a mix- 
ture of reproach and apology for their ample ministry of the 
previous day. 

" I would like you to go on thinking so," he said ; " but I 
can't coddle up, even when I'm dying. I always die stand- 
ing or walking." 

" You are an impostor," said Freda. 

Marion Ray was so delighted with our nUnage that he 
hinted that Hugh's case was serious enough to necessitate a 
resident doctor ; and when that would not work he inquired 
our terms '' en penaioxk," and when we put them so high 
that he could not reach them he gravely intimated that it 
was not the correct thing for four young people to live 
together as we were doing without some elderly man to 
look after them; but, being cornered, confessed that he 
was only thirty-two, and we declined his offer on that sole 
ground. 

Freda discouraged any discussion of the part she had 
been playing ; but^ bit by bit, we learned that she had been 
too ill with a low fever at tiie time of the investment to be 
removed. And her father, with no possible idea of the 
lengths to which the matter would ran, had perforce con- 
sented to her remaining behind with her old nurse and the 
letter's husband, who acted as concierge and office-keeper. 
After the first sortie, Freda, knowing the importance to the 
besiegers of information of similar attempts, boldly xinder- 
took to convey it by signals from the housetop. She con- 
structed a code which would enlighten headquarters as to 
the probable locality of attack, and sent old Helm, the 
doorkeeper, to convey it, by hook or by crook, to its desti- 
nation. That he succeeded in some way in getting through 
she knew by a pre-arranged signal ; and thereafter she took 
her life in her hands, and sent out the news of each sortie as 
soon as she could leam its probable direction. Frau Helm 
had ministered to her faithfully and well, till, one day, going 
out into the streets on some errand, she never came back, 
and Freda had no idea what had become of her. Madame 
Two-sous' annexation of the lodge had caused her much 
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annoyance, but she had no difficulty in getting out through 
the roof, and it did not interfere with her freedom of circu- 
lation. She had lived for the most part in the top attic, 
where I found the copy of " Pickwick/' but our usurpation of 
the premises, and especially of this particular sitting-room, 
had driven her to extremities, since all her supplies were 
there. 

" And you have not found them," she said gaily, " or 
there would be a big hole in them, you hungry people." And 
she showed us a cunningly contrived closet in the wall be- 
tween the sitting-room and the next bedroom; one of those 
tiny secret chambers which were common enough adjuncts 
to the houses of the period in which this was built — ^the 
period of intrigues and spyings and concealments. The 
door in the wall waa fitted so delicately as to be practically 
invisible. It opefied at touch of a button in the carved 
mantel, " which, however," said Freda, with a reminiscent 
smile, ** is not too easy to find in the dark. I was there one 
night when one of you came in and nearly caught me. I had 
to light a match to find the button, and I but just slipped 
into the little hroom when you came in. That was the 
night I took some bhread, because I had other things^ but 
no bhread. I thought if I took a little slice off each piece 
you would not notice it." 

*' Ah," said Hugh, with much enjoyment, " I had care- 
fully measured each piece. You took exactly an inch." 
It was abominable of you," said Freda. 
If we had been introduced, and I had known you were 
short, I would have left you out a ration," he laughed ; " but, 
you see, I did not know what a very nice hrat was favouring 
us with its attentions. It puzzled me much to know how it 
was trimmed so neatly." 

" Now yon are laughing at me," she said, " and I will 
heap coals of fire on your head by giving you of my store. 
That is good for evil" And she limped to the hearth. 

" Well, I don't know," said Hugh ; " you had our bread." 

" Very tiny slices," she said, am she touched the button. 
The narrow door swung silently back, and she hopped inside 
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the closet, and waa back in a moment with » pot of pre- 
served meat and a glass jar of jam. 

" There, Herr Myrtle," she said, '* that is nicer thao 
horse ; but potted meat and jam without bhread make ona 
feel sick, and with only meal they ore not much better. 
There is plenty more inside there, and there is treacle-milk, 
any quantity, but it is sickly alone; and you are welcome to 
them all in eotchange for your three very small, measured 
inches of not very good bhread." 

At which, and the assumption of scorn on, the pretty face, 
Hugh laughed aloud, and when he had served her and Marie 
with some of the meat he declared it the verj best he had 
ever tasted. 

" Of course it is," said Freda; " I made it myself, before 
I was ill. The jam also.'' 

" Potted meat and jam are the worst things in the world 

for a sprained ankle," he said gravely, " and the very best 
things for gunshot or shell wounds. That foot of yours will 
never get well unless you keep it quite still. If you will 
show me the spring, Fraulein, I will relieve you of the neces- 
sity of hopping into that closet at all." 

" And relieve me of all my good things, too, nidit wahr f " 

" But you have just given them to me, Fraulein." 

" Ach, well then, ghreedy 1 We will share them." 

" I would wish for nothing better." 

Among other things;, she told us that Hugh and I nearly 
walked over her on the roof that other night. ''I was 
c-hrouching down by the dividing wall, wh^e the iron ladder 
is, when you came over; but I was under a sheet. I always 
wrapped myself in one when there was snow. And I peeped 
in one night at you two when you sat here smoking, before 
you began tying st-hrings about. It was so very hrude of 
you making free with our house like that, that I should 
probably have shot you if it had not been for Mad^oioiselle:'* 

" Not without a hrat there, surely," said Hugh. 

"Wait till I hear you t-hry to talk German, Mein Herr," 
she said, " and then I shall laugh at you &lso." 

At which Myrtle broke out into a rapid flow of her 
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native language, which anirprised me almost as much as it 
did Freda. Her big blue eyes shone with pleasure. 

" Ah, the dear tongue/' she said. " Why, you speak it 
very well indeed. How did you learn to speak it so well t " 

'* I never learnt it; it came natural Tou see, we're 
almost German out in Java — ^Dutch, you know — and my 
mother was more German than Dutch, so I have spoken it 
since the day I was bom." 

" Ah 1 Too are from Java, and almost (Jerman," said 
Freda, and she regarded him with new and benevolent 
interest. 

I asked her if it was she who had disposed of Madame 
Two-Sous^ or if she knew what had become of the old lady, 
and she answered quietly, " I did not kill her, if that is 
what you mean; but I did fhrighten her nearly out of her 
wits with my white sheet. Tou see, she had no bright there, 
any more than you had. She stood me as long as she could, 
and then I think she hran away." 

The day after Myrtle's acddrat, as it was advisable for 
him to take things easily for a day or two, and I was the 
better man of the two, I made my way to the hospital, to give 
what assistance I could, and especially to see if George and 
M. Dellieu were yet in a fit state to be moved. 

Dr. Morin and the rest gave me hearty welcome, and 
were full of regrets for Myrtle ; but they all had very sober 
faces, and when I went into the wards I was shocked and 
saddened by the gaps in the ranks of those I knew. The 
Reaper, with his pestilential scythe, had been busyi And <me 
after another had sickened and died, doubly regretted by 
their harassed attendants, since under different conditions 
they might have been saved. 

I described to Morin all I had seen at the American 
ambulance in the Champs Elys^es, and suggested rigging up 
tents in the hospital grounds, since the bombardment had 
materially diminished and no diells had ever come their 
way. He was aware Qf the wonderful results of the American 
system, but confessed, at last, that in the chaotic state of 
public affairs he did not know where to procure the funds 
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neoeasary for the inatallation. I had still a considerable sum 
in the hands of the American Minister, Mr. Washbume, 
and I offered, on Smartte's account, to provide all that was 
wanted. This offer he gratefully accepted, and I promised 
to get him the money that day. After going the rounds, 
and cheering up the boys as well as I could, I went up to 
Myrtle's room, and found George and M. Dellieu impatiently 
awaiting my coming and their own removal. For, well as 
they were attended to, Uiey found it dreary work lying 
there, and having heard from Hugh of our sumptuous 
quarters they were keen to share them. 

With Dr. Morim's consent, I procured a carriage then 
and there, though not without difficulty, and surprised our 
friends in the Rue de la Monnaie by suddemly landing these 
two new patients in their midst. 

We introduced Fraulein von Maraus simply as the 
daughter of the proprietor of the house, and our hostess, 
and I strongly advised Mane and Hugh, and Freda herself, 
ro make no mention of other matteors, lest the harmony of 
our circle should be endangered. 

Then I took my hardly-discovered carriage on to the 
American Legation^ and was fortunate enough to find Mr. 
Washbume there, hearty and cheerful as usual, but, as he 
confessed to me, exceedingly sick of the whole business, and 
anxious only, since the end was inevitable, to see it come as 
speedily as possible. 

" Paris is ruining the whole country," he said, with much 
emphasis, " and doing h^iBelf no good. France is licked 
down to the ground, and the sooner she knuckles under and 
starts building afresh the better. It's been a mighty big 
clearing, but events have proved that it was needed." 

I told him what I wanted the money for, and he cor- 
dially approved, and asked after Smartte, of whom I had, of 
course, no fresh news to give him. 

About the ambulances he said, " Our boys cut their eye 
teeth in our own war, and what they don't know about gun- 
shot wounds and pyaemia, and everything else of the kind, is 
not much worth knowing. If I can be of any service to you, 
let me know." 
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"Will it last much longer, do you think, sir? " I asked 
him. 

" God knows," he aaid. " I never expected they'd hold 
out half the time, but I don't think the people outside will 
let it go on much longer. If it's bad for us inside, it's bad 
for them too — terribly wearing work all round. No, I don't 
think it can go on very much longer, and the sooner it ends 
the better." 

I drove back to the Salp^tri^re, and spent the rest of a 
busy day getting things into shape for coping with the 
Scytheman; and, to make an end of that, I may say that 
after the first week of keeping the pyaemia oases under 
canvas^ well warmed but well ventilated, we never lost a 
man. 

When I got back home I found the enlarged family 
anxiously awaiting my return. I could hardly help smiling 
at the mixture of incongruous elements of which it was com- 
posed. 

Captain George, sombre and silent, as was but natural, 
but visibly glad to be in such comfortable quarters; M. 
Dellieu, gravely cheerful under the pain of his wounds^ and 
very grateful for every attention; Marie, just her own sweet 
self, clouded with the sadness that hung over her country, 
but active in ministry to all and sundry; Freda von 
Marciuai, ftdJ of exultation at the new-bom prowess of her 
country, visibly tuning her mood with some difficulty lest 
it should strike discord with her surroundings, and not 
altogether sorry now, I think, that her accident disabled 
her from further active participation in the war; Hugh 
Myrtle, hugely enjoying his enforced holiday, and the cause 
and causer of it, with whom he spoke English or French at 
meals, and gabbled sonorous incomprehensibilities in quiet 
comers by way of relaxation. 

For myself, I was very grateful and completely happy at 
the restoration of my dear girl, with so little sign now of 
the trials through which she had come. I was completely 
happy in the present^ and full of hope for the future; and 
mercifully the future was hidden from me. 

I could see no reason why our marriage, so sadly inter- 
w 
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rupted on the last occasion, should not now be carried out. 
Marie was quite willing. I discussed the matter with 
Groorge and M. Del lieu, and they fully approved. When 
Freda von Marcius heard of it, she was as eager for it as if 
it had been her own wedding. And Hugh Myrtle privately 
informed me that if I would wait a short time we might 
perhaps manage a double event, as he intended to marry 
Freda, who was — next to Ma'm'selle Marie, he diplomatic- 
ally explained — ^the nicest girl in the world. I wished him 
luck, but declined to wait. From every point of view it 
seemed good that we should wed at once, and, subject to the 
procuring of a complaisant mayor or registrar, it was so 
decided. 

The official difficulties dispersed before a letter which 
George gave me to a friend of his, one Captain Derennes, 
whom I found at the Louvre in attendance on General 
Vinoy, whose star seemed somewhat in the ascendant. 

Captain Derennes proved to be our visitant of the mom- 
ing which followed our adventures on the housetop. He 
was delighted to see me again, and to hear good news of his 
friend's recovery. 

" We want him back badly," he said, " arms or no arms. 
He had more influence over these wild Breton cattle than 
any man we've had; he could talk to them in their own 
ghastly patois, and they liked him. And you are to marry 
Mdlle. de Kerhuel, M. Glyn? That was the charming 
demoiselle I met that morning, was it not? I congratulate 
you. I'll find you a registrar, and if he o£Pers any objec- 
tions I'll make his hair stand up or come off. The times do 
not permit of standing on ceremony in matters of moment. 
You will permit me to assist also! " 

" I was going to venture to ask if your duties would 
permit of it, M. le Capitaine." 

" They are flexible. Things are going to the devil," he 
said bitterly. " We have too many cooks, and the soap is 
in the fire. When is it to be, Monsieur? " 

" The sooner the better. Shall we fl^ to-morrow at five 
o'clock I " 
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" Understood I I will be there with the little official, 
and I assure you in advance that he will do juat what I tell 
him." 

And we parted the best of frienda 

My news of the time fixed for the ceremony set more pots 
than one a-boiling. Marie and Freda had their heads to- 
gether at once, and were thenceforward unapproachable by 
ordinary human men. 

After much confabulation, they bore down upon me, 
however, as the forefront of tbe offence and the principal 
cause of all their agitations, and peremptorily ordered me 
to procure bread for the company to-morrow. Briefly put, 
the ultimatuin amounted to this — no bread, no wedding; 
and bread I vowed there should be, if I had to maJce it 
myself, at which they raised their hands in horror. 

I consulted the men, and George again brushed aaide our 
difficulties by asserting that he was entitled to rations during 
the next ten days, which he had set as the limit of his con- 
valescence, and he promised me another letter to Captain 
Derennee on the morrow which would procure both bread 
and meat. So that cloud was dissipated, and the ladies re- 
tired in good order to Freda's apartment to wrestle with 
other and more intricate matters, into which we lower 
mortals were not allowed to intrude by even so much as a 
questioiL 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

BOBBXABT. 

At five o'clock on ihe following day Marie and I stood once 
more before the registrar and M. Delliea to be married, and 
in my heart I prayed fervently that this time there might 
be no intervention of the fates. 

My dear girl was pale with excitement, which under the 
circumstances was not to be wondered at^ but she looked 
supremely lovely, and if the sweet face was tremulous with 
emotion, the large dark eyes shone steadfast as faithful twin 
stars. 

Fraulein von Marcius had evidently flung wide the 
doors of a generous wardrobe for their joint benefit, and by 
contrast with their radiant attire we men looked and felt 
painfully shabby and threadbare. But our garments had 
been worn out by honourable service in a good cause, and in 
our hearts we were conscious of duty well done. Still, no 
matter how one's heart may sw^l with pride of perform- 
ance, clothes do count for something when one is attending 
one's own wedding. 

The registrar, whom Captain Derennes had brought 
with him, according to contract, and in a fit and proper state 
of mind, glanced at the ladies and then at the bridegroom, 
and seemed a trifle doubtful whether so charming a bride 
was not committing some dreadful faux poi in wedding so 
dilapidated an object. He was too polite to say anything, 
however, and, besides, he was little better furnished himself. 
When he heard that I was an Englishman he gave a slight 
shrug, as much as to say, " Ah, that accounts for it." And I 
have no doubt he has lived ever since in the conviction that 
the English make a rule of marrying in their oldest clothes 
from motives of economy, or possibly from simple lack of 
knowing any better. 

The official ceremony is very short and simple, but it 
was not until the registrar had adced me. 
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" Do you, M. Charles Glyn, declare that you take for 
wife Mdlle. Marie de Kerhuel here present t " and I had re- 
plied, " I do " ; 

And until he had aaked Marie, 

" Do you, Mdlle. Marie de Kerhuel, declare that you 
take for husband M. Charles Glyn here present f " and Marie 
had sweetly answered, " I do " ; 

And he had said, " In the name of the law I declare that 
M. Charles Qlyn and Mdlle. Marie de Kerhuel are united 
by marriage " — not until then did I feel quite certaim that 
some untoward event woidd not yet come between us. 

But when this much was safely accomplished I began to 
feel easier in my mind, and was able to listen to M. Dellieu'fl 
gentle exhortations with equanimity and proper atten- 
tion. In his benediction he referred very touchingly to 
the sadness of the times we were passing through, and 
prayed that for all of us the end might be better than the 
beginning. 

And so, at last, my dear girl and I were truly made one; 
and under the influence of the wedding feast — which would 
have looked slim enough in ordinary timea^ but in these days 
was a thing to remember in one's dreams— the spirits of the 
whole party rose, and in spite of the gloom and desolaticMi 
without, and the monotonous boom of the distsnt guns, we 
became almost merry. And, indeed, it was enough to pro- 
voke Homeric laughter to see the unconaoiouB Captain 
Derennes paying i^duous court to Freda von Marcius, 
whom but a few nights before he had been malevolently 
hunting over the housetops, and whom he would most cer- 
tainly have shot like a dog had he caught her. The whimsi- 
cality of it all was evidently in Freda's mind too, for she 
excelled herself in merry audacity, and played the warrior 
like a half-hooked fish ; while Hugh Myrtle, fearless of the 
captain as a rival, watched the proceedings with an enjoy^ 
ment that at times left him almost speechless. The only 
nnlively member of the company was George, but his 
sombre gravity seemed to sit so naturally upon him that it 
excited no surprise. Knowing what I did, I did not believe 
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that liis mood would enrer lighten. He had taken on his 
ahoiilders a burden which he muiit carry to the grave. 

Our wedding journey waa limited to a trip down the 
corridor, and when at the last I knelt by the side of my wife 
in the sanctuary of our chamber the gratitude that was in 
me could find no expression, for the overfull heart can never 
clothe its deepest thoughts in uncouth words. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WILLOW. 

Fob three happy days our new life flowed smootii and deep, 
and crystal-clear as the rivers that run through the celestial 
fields, and all our fhenda rejoiced in our happiness. 

Freda especially, with the deep sentiment of a true- 
hearted German girl, delighted in us beyond even her 
powers of expression. Her great blue eyes beamed upon 
us like beneficent suns as she lay and enjoyed us, and I have 
no doubt that her sympathetic observation of us inclined 
her heart towards the devotion which, even at this early stage 
of their acquaintance, gleamed from Hugh Myrtle's eyes 
whenever he looked at her, and of which I oould see she was 
not unconscious. 

In talking over these old times I have said as much to 
Hugh, but he tells me we had nothing whatever to do with 
it, and that he won his prize off his own bat entirely. 

Then, in the fulness of her accomplished happiness, my 
dear Marie must seek larger outlet of good works for the 
spirit that was in her. Could one blame her! She was 
brimming with the gladness of life, and she must fain share 
it with others less well furnished. 

Our invalids were all convalescing, and needed little 
attention. The suffering outside was intense in certain 
directions— especially among the women and children, and 
again most especially among the very little children. They 
clung— cold, hungry, and utterly miserable — ^to their starv- 
ing mothers;, and dropped away from them like frozen berries 
from a withered bush. 

Is it to be wondered at that my dear girl's heart was 
drawn towards these little ones, and that the light of her 
own new happiness was overcast somewhat by their long- 
drawn sufferinpt 

She came to me one day radiant with an inspiration. The 
babies outside were dying of hunger. Milk was not to be 
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had for love or money, but there waa a ccMiaiderable sapply 
of this new preserved milk in Freda's closet ; and there was 
meal. Out of these things, surely it was possible to canooct 
a food that would help to keep alight these feeble sparks of 
life. 

We consulted Freda, and she plunged into the project 
with all her usual impulsiveness. 

" Treacle-milk ! " she said. " There is heaps and heaps 
of it downstairs in the cellar. A great many cases came 
from Switzerland for a man hwe, and he did not pay, and it 
was put into my father's hands until he did. It is probably 
gone bad by this time. What I have upstairs is not that 
same; but for me, I do not like it, it is too sweet and slimy. 
It tastes like sweet mud." 

Following her indications, I went downstairs at once to 
the cellar, and found a score of cases full of the little round 
tins. I took some up with me to see if they were all rights 
and found them excellent. 

As the result of a general dtscuasioiL on. the subject, we 
experimented with various mixtures of meal and water and 
" treacle-milk," as Freda persisted in calling it, all boiled 
up together, and finally hit upon a concoction wherein the 
meal and water were first boiled into a very thin gruel, and 
the treacle-milk added as it cooled. This gave us a liquid 
no thicker than ordinary milk and water, slightly sweet in 
taste, and full of nutriment And as soon as we decided that 
it was exactly right, nothing would satisfy Marie but she 
must put some into a jug, and carry it forthwith to some of 
the first babies she oould find ; and I, of course, accompanied 
her. 

There was no difficulty in finding hungry babies. Many 
must have died, but there were plenty left. We came upon 
a thin, pale slip of a girl, sitting on a doorstep not twenty 
yards from our own house. She could not have been more 
than seventeen, I should say; hxLt she had a tiny, puling 
siege-baby at her breast under her thin shawl, and it was 
whining pitifully. 

" Mon dieu, mon dieu 1 Petite," we heard her say as wc 
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drew close, " you have had all I have got, and I can do no 
more ; no, not unJeas you eat me, you poor little devil." 

" I have got some warm food h^e for the little one/' 
aaid Marie, stopping hefore her. " Will you try it? " 

" Will I f Won't 1 1 Anything to fill her stomach, and 
keep her quiet. She drives me cracy with her mewing." 

She gave the baby a spoonful, and its small black eyes 
opened wide with surprise, and it clutched wildly for the 
spoon, and licked its lips like a kitten at the first taste of 
the saucer. In ten minutes it was lying fast asleep in its 
mother's arms, with a full stomach, and more content in its 
face than it had probably worn for months. 

" She is pretty, isn't dief " asked the mother; but added, 
as an afterthought, " when she's not crying." 

" If you will come in the morning at ten o'clock to No. 1, 
Rue de la Monnaie, and bring a bottle, I will give you enough 
for all day," said Marie. 

" Oh, Madame ! " gasped the little mother. " The good 
Ood bless you ! I am worn out, you see ; and not enough to 
feed one won't feed two." And we went on. 

That jugful gave a foretaste oi joys to come to a round 
dosen starvelings, and Marie returned home to report to 
Freda^ with swimming eyes and broken voice because of 
the things she had seen during our pilgrimage. 

They were up betimes, brewing an adequate supply of 
" Marie's mixture," as Freda called it, and at ten o'clock we 
carried it down in bowls and jugs to the concierge's room in 
the tunnel-way. 

There were full twenty women waiting, with babies and 
bottles, when we opened the little door in the big wooden 
gate. We filled their bottJeo, and most of them fed theit 
babies on the spot^ while the stu£f was still warm, since heat^ 
ing it was impossible to most of them. 

The next day there were quite thirty th^e, for the news 
was too good to be kept to themselves, and Freda insisted on 
hopping downstairs to enjoy the fun. And rich enjoyment 
it was to see the beady black eyes in the sunken little faces 
light up and fix intently on the spoons, and the little claw- 
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fingers grabbing for them, and the look of contentment that 
came over them, body and eoul, as the soothing food crept 
into the empty stomachs, and filled the windy voids, and 
gave them peace. So shrivelled and dirty were most of 
them that verily they looked more like monkeys than 
babies ; yet the hearts of thoee two fair girls yearned over 
them, and even the rest of us were filled with compassion, 
though I do not think we others would have cared much to 
handle them. If vociferous motherly blessings could avail 
for our future happineos, assuredly it would be ours, for this 
thing touched those gaunt, wild-eyed, trailing-haired women 
as greater ones might not have done. 

Our numbers increased daily aa the news spread. By 
the end of the first week we were feeding close on a hundred 
babies, and among their mothers were some of the wildest 
specimens of womankind that ever I set eyes on. For the 
most part they were quiet in their behaviour, though loud 
enough in their gratitude ; but some of them were clamorous 
and impatient, and apparently regarded our dole in the light 
of a rightful due. These were troublesome, pushing crea- 
tures, and the others regarded them with disfavour, and did 
not hide their feelings; so that at times the tunnel-way was 
resonant with angry voices and the crying of terrified 
children, and we had to exert our authority to keep the 
peace. But, after all, they all had half-starved children 
with them, and their own sufferings had been, and still were, 
of the bitterest, and as yet there was no sign of the end. 
Under such circumstances one could surely forgive much. 

All this time our better-class relief in the neighbourhood 
of the hospital had been steadily carried on, in spite of the 
unfortunate circumstances which had interfered with our 
direct personal supervision of it. The loss of Madame of the 
Lion d'Or and Lotte was a heavy blow, and disorganised our 
operations for a day or two; but Myrtle had succeeded in 
finding fairly efficient substitutes for them, and the spirit of 
pride which had at first restrained many from coming for 
the assistance we were only too glad to be able to offer them, 
had gradually given way before the pangs of actual starva* 
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tion. It became enough, at last, to give an order on our 
almoner, and she supplied the necesBaxy food each day when 
they came for it. 

But now that I could get about again I spent most of 
the day round the hospital and the new canvas ward, and 
among the proud and needy ones of the district. I rejoice 
to think that many hopeless lives were cheered during those 
dark days by the means which our good friend Smartte had 
so liberally provided. 

My custom was to help Marie and Freda with their dis- 
tribution, and keep such order as was possible among the 
more rowdy members of the throng, azMl then go on to my 
other duties. And always I bore about with me, no matter 
how bitter the weather, the recollection of the faces of those 
two girls, flushed, radiant, transfigured almost, though their 
beauty could hardly be heightened, by the joy of this new 
ministry. 

We were all absolutely happy in our work. I scoured 
the land for meal. Hugh pounded it to finest powder in a 
big mortar we discovered in the kitchen, and prepared all 
the ingredients for each day's brew. In the early morning 
it was all hands to the kettle. M. Dellieu became a past 
master in the art of opening condensed milk tins. Captain 
George's one arm did ezoellent service with a huge wooden 
spoon stirring the mixture, and he developed a fine taste and 
nice discrimination as to the proper consistency of baby 
gruel. And the two bright-faced girls ordered us all about 
to their heart's content, and chided us gaily for faults that 
we wotted not of. 

We were all absolutely happy — ^and then the blow fell. 
So terrible, so fiendish, so utterly undeserved, from so unex- 
pected a quarter; my soul sickens even now at the remem- 
brance of it. 

The babies' distribution waa over for the day. The 
street outside was full of men marching stolidly westwards, 
and the guns rumbled heavily over the asphalt. Another 
sortie, I supposed ; and I stood for a moment in the gateway 
as a body of National Guards went past in their showy new 
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uniforms, which oaniraated, I thought, very discreditably 
with the war-worn rags of the Line who came behind. Then 
I went upstairs with some of the impedimemta^ leaving tke 
girls to their regular task of dearing up the lodge for the 
next day. 

I had washed, axid stood for a few minates diatttng gaily 
with the convalescents up above, when suddenly riiriek upon 
shriek, blood-cuidling, pregnaat of the greatest horror, 
came ringing up from the courtyard, and ohiUed the blood 
in our veins. 

My ears were still tingling with them when I goi down to 
the yard. Freda stood there with her face twisted oat of 
shape, in a very frenzy of agony. I ran past her to the 
lodge, and my heart sickened and broke at the sight I saw 
there. 

On the floor by the table lay Marie, my wife of one short 
week, bathed in blood, with a table-knife still sticking 
hideously between her shoulders. White and motionless she 
lay, like a fair, martyred saint, with one pale che^ flat 
against the trampled boards, and the o4iier glinunering 
wanly up at me ; and that numb thing that had been my 
heart a moment before groaned agonies unutterable. For a 
moment I stood. All the life in me seemed to come to a 
dead stand too. The white face swam before my eyes. 
Then slowly my heart took up its burden again, with dull, 
heavy stabs of pain and protest at being so driven. That my 
dear one was dead I had no shadow of doubt. 

Then, automatically I think, the surgeon in me dropped 
on his knees beside her, and drew out that hideous knife— 
ah, my God 1 Shall I ever lose the feel and the sight of it t — 
out of my darling's flesh, with her life-blood curling on the 
blade, and dropping in bright red clots on to her morning 
dress. 

Then, with all the earth rolling round me in furious red 
billows, I was climbing the stairs, with that dear body 
pressed close to my breast^ and my mind a hopeless red 
blotch. They came crowding to meet me, with white, 
stricken faces. Their faces all rolled into one, and someone 
relieved me of my burden just as I stumbled and fell. 
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When I came to myself I was on the ooach in the ntting- 
room, and M. Dellieu was beside me. 

As soon as he saw my eyes open he leaned orer me, and 
said slowly and distinctly, " Dear lad, by Grod's great mercy, 
she is not dead I " And my heart began to bea4> again, 
riowly and heavily, and with pain. 

" Is there hopef " I gasped. 

" There is hope, and M. Myrtle is doing everything 
possible. Join me, my son I " And he fell on his knees by 
the couch, and prayed, simply and fervently, that that 
precious life might be spared to ua It was but a few words, 
but the whole heart of a good man was in them, and they 
soothed and comforted me, and lifted me to the only possible 
source of help in so dire a calamity. 

'' She is in the hands of (rod, my boy," he said, still kneel- 
ing by me, with a face full of the deepest sympathy. " His 
hands are the hands of love, and I have infinite faith in His 
power and willingness to help." 

'' God help us," I groaned, as ail the horror of it came 
surging back upon me. 

" Amen 1 " he said gently, and then^ strangely, bent down 
and kissed my brow. 

He would not let me go to her, and when I tried to ait 
up I found myself weak and trembling as with an ague. 

But presently George came softly in, and confixmed the 
good news that Uiere were grounds for hope. 

** It is a dreadful cut," he said, " but Myrtle says it 
missed the heart by a hair's breadth. He has stopped the 
flow, and bids you hope." 

" Thank God i " I breathed; and, " Dieu meitsi ! " said 
M. Dellieu fervently. 

It was a time of dreadful suspense for us all, and for me 
of direst agony, illuminated only by that higher hope which 
M. Dellieu's fervent words had implamted in me. 

I learned more in those dark hours than all my life had 
taught me before. For the scales dropped from my soul, 
and it lay in the dust^ bare before Gtod, and cried aloud in 
voiceless prayers for the life that warn infinitely dearer than 
my own. 
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But of theae mattera. aa I Have said, one doea not speak ; 
worda are helpless, and worae than uaelesa. 

And if it waa a time of atreas and agony for ua, who could 
only look dumbly on and do otir feeble beat to aoothe her 
pain, what must it have been to that sweet and patient 
aufferer on the crimaoned bed f 

They let me aee her in the evening, when a little strength 
waa returning to her. Ah, me ! Let me aay, rather, when 
a little abatement in the loaa of vital power waa apparent. 
Her aweet eyea opened on me, and the ghost of a amile glim- 
mered on her white lips aa I knelt by the bed and kiaaed the 
little blue-veined hand that lay on the coverlet, and sobbed, 
" Oh, my deareat, my wife, my love ! " 

And then they drew me away, thankful for that much ; 
grateful from the bottom of my heart and in every fibre of 
my being that it waa what was, and not what might have 
been, that lay there, ao very like to death, but mercifully 
still alive. 

I cannot tell you how I lived through thoae daya of 
alternate hopes and feara. In them I learned to the full tlie 
bitter ache and agony of the burating heart and the tied 
hand. I would have given my life to eaae her pain, and I 
could do nothing but ait and wait and hope, and dumbly 
pray. There were grey haira in my head before they were 
paat. My wife calla them her hairs, and has a apecial 
affection for them. 

The first time I sat at table, and saw a large knife similar 
to the one I plucked out of my wife's back, I shivered as 
though one walked over my grave, aa the old wives say, and 
it waa months before I dared to handle probe or lancet. In 
a word, it had shaken me down to the roots, and I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge it. 

It was long before I heard from Freda the detaila of the 
matter. One of the turbulent women had come in late, 
after all the rest had gone home, and when all the food had 
been diatributed. She had her baby on her arm. She de* 
manded food for it, and grew insolent and angry. So ver| 
insolent did she become at last that Freda ordered her oat. 
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My dear girl, thinking only of the starving child, told tho 
furious mother to be quiet, and she would see if any more 
food was obtainable. She had turned to leave the room, 
when the fiend snatched up the knife that lay on the table, 
and plunged it into her, and then fled out through the gate- 
way into the street. 

It was impossible to stop the distribution because of the 
dastardly crime. The children were starving just the same, 
and if Marie had been, in her grave it would have troubled 
her to think of them starving on her account. So the work 
went on as before, and never a child went short, so far as we 
were concerned. But after that fatal morning we men took 
the matter in hand, and when the women heard the reason 
their curses on the author of the catastrophe were both loud 
and deep, and if they had known who she was it would have 
gone hardly with her. But we knew neither her name nor 
where she lived, and the child, I fear, went starving because 
of its mother's act. 

Of matters outside I have no recollection whatever. 
Marie lay, white and uncomplaining, between life and death, 
and my thoughts were only and wholly for her. 

It waa the eod of the month before we could dare to say 
that, unless some unforeseen complications ensued, her life 
was out of danger. The recovery would be slow and tedious, 
but so long as it was recovery nothing else mattered. 

That same day we heard that the armistice was agreed 
upooi, and the war practically over. 

So two long agonies came to an end together. 

But^ writing now in the light of after events, I can see 
that Marie and her country were in muoh the same plight, 
and that complications were as possible in the one as in the 
other. 
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8L0WLT AKD fiURBLT. 

That montli cit February was a time of great trial to us all. 
The strain on heart and mind was so unrelaxing, and the 
vigilance to note and weigh to its possible consequences 
every slightest change and symptom so great, that we were 
all too overworn with our work indoors to pay much atten- 
tion to what went on outside. But, as a matter o( fact, no- 
thing visibly was going on there, I believe, beyond the 
revictualling of the city, and the exodus from it of all who 
had the means to go and any place to go to. 

George, as soon as he was sufficiently recovered, returned 
to his duties, minus one arm, and was immediately ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp on the staff of Vinoy, now military 
governor of Paris, and accorded the rank of colonel. The 
grim irony of it all appealed to him strongly I could see, but 
he remained sombre and grave as ever. He had done his 
best to lose himself, and, instead, had found honour and 
promotion. 

I am quite sure that, from certain points of view, he re- 
gretted most bitterly the tragedy that had, quite uninten- 
tionally, set his feet on the ladder. On the other hand, I 
am certain that under similar circumstances he would have 
done the same thing again. I am not here to judge him. 
His anxiety on Marie's behalf was as great as our own, and 
rarely a day passed, so long as he remained in the city, with- 
out his coming in for our latest news concerning her. 

I wrote home, giving an account of all that had befallen 
us, but advising them not to act on what I knew would be 
their first impulses in the way of coming to our assistance, 
since every possible thing that could be done was being done, 
and the country, I knew, must still be in a state of chaos. 

The replies I received from Madame de Kerhuel and my 
mother and Smartte were full of congratulations on our 
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marriage, of deepest sympathy for this latest calamity, and 
of proffers of help as soon as I would permit it. 

Smartte's letter characteristically enclosed a draft on 
the Bank of France for ten thousand francs, with instruc- 
tions to spare it not for the hene&t of all concerned; but 1 
still had somo of his money left, and did not require it^ 
though it was good to know that in using that money fox 
Marie and ourselves I was acting in accordance with his 



Freda^ too, got into communication with her pec^le. 
Her elder brother Leo, whom I had met at Villeneuye, con- 
gratidated her warmly on her patriotic and riaky work, and 
on now being in such good hands. He had come through 
without a scratdi, and Heinrich waa all right at home. He 
sent me good wishes and sympathy. From her father she 
received funds, and a suggestion that she should join him in 
Cassel as soon as she felt at liberty to do so, as he would not 
return to Paris till thii^ got fully settled again, which he 
believed would not be for some oonsiderable time. 

Hugh Myrtle kept Ids ears pricked up whenever Freda 
discoursed on home matters^ to learn if there was any other 
in the field of her affections^ for one could see with half an 
eye that, in spite of his devoted attention to Marie, he was 
head over ears in love with the blue-eyed Gterman girl. And, 
if we could peroeive it with half an eye, there could not be a 
moment's doubt that Freda's blazing lamps had looked into 
his heart long since. 

M. Dellieu remained with us to share our vigils^ and 
right glad we were of his hopeful companionship and 
assistance. 

So that dark month of February drew to a close, and 
whatever news we heard came chiefly from Oeorge. We 
were seldom abroad, for all our hearts and thoughts were 
focuflsed on the patient sufferer on the bed in that quiet 
room next to our sitting-room. 

In this way we heard, as of happenings in a distant land, 
of the disbanding of the Mobiles, who were only too glad to 
get back to their ruined farms and wonted pursuits ; of the 
diaarmiug, according to the armistice, of the men of the 

X 
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Line, while the frothy National Guards were allowed to 
retain their little-used Wdapons in full — a proceeding which 
moved Colonel George to deepest wrath and disgust. Ho 
said they had got completely out of hand, and though they 
had shown themselves of little account during the siege, and 
did nothing but drink and brag and draw their pay, it was 
sheer imbecility to leave them practically the only armed 
body in the city. 

Then we heard of the formal triumphal walk-over of the 
German troops through the Champs Elys^es, and from our 
roof, where we took the air occasionally, saw signs of the 
mourning assumed by our volatile neighbours for the 
occasion. 

That, however, did not last long. The conquerors 
were soon gone back to their entrenchments, and Paris, 
purged and purified outwardly from the contamination, and 
inwardly rotten to the core, was to all appearances herself 
again. 

We heard, too, how the people had carried away the 
cannons from the Pare Monceau to the heights of Mont- 
martre, lest the all-devouring Prussians should seize them ; 
and that same day, when Myrtle returned from a foraging 
expedition, he remarked that things did not look comfort- 
able outside. The streets were crowded, he said, with ri£f- 
raff of all kinds, disbanded Linesmen, Francs-tireurs, and 
0Bum generally; and there were red placards on the walls, 
signed by Blanqui, Flourens, and other extremists^ calling on 
such of the regulars as were left for the preservation ol 
order to desert and join the people. 

Then we heard, through George, of the meeting of the 
newly elected National Assembly at Bordeaux, and the 
nomination of M. Thiers as head of the State. He told us, 
with a gloomy face, that they had decided to meet next at 
Versailles, because of the disturbed state of Paris consequent 
on the machinations of the Comity Central of the National 
Guard and the International Association of Workers, two 
effervescent bodies whose chief desire was for troubled waters 
to fish. 
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And my only thought oonjceming any of these matten 
waa whether they would occasion any turmoil in the city 
which might disturb Marie. For, day after day, and night 
after night, she lay there, silent for the most part and un- 
complaining, while Nature slowly, so very slowly, pieced 
together again the ghastly severances, and repaired the 
ravages, of that murderous knife. 

But surely, if slowly, the great healer did her work. 
We were able to rejoice in a daily accession' of strength, and 
when, at last, the first tinge of colour showed in the pale 
oheeks we greeted it with acclaim and held high festival. 

Then, having helped us much in more ways than he 
knew, oar good friend M. Dellieu thought it time to return 
to his own home, to pick up any stray threads of work that 
might be left to him, and we missed him greatly. 

So, day by day, my dear girl drew back to life ; and, night 
by night, the desperadoes who held Paris in their grip, being 
foredoomed by the gods to destruction, waxed madder and 
madder in their dealings. And out at Versailles the Govern- 
ment was working might sind main, as surely and slowly as 
Nature herself; but all too slowly to save the city from the 
holocaust fliat was preparing for her. 



CHAPTER XXXVnL 

THE SWELLING OF THE BED FLOOD. 

One afternoon Hugh and I, with Freda in close attendance, 
carried Marie in a chair to the top etorey, and helped her 
slowly up the spiral iron stairs to the roof. Our exertions 
needed no thanJ!:s, but had they done so they would have 
been amply repaid by her eager enjoyment of the soft May 
air and sunshine. 

The streets were full of tumult as usual. The people 
were flocking in thousands towards the Louvre and Tuileries, 
and we heaxd the shouts and clamour of a mighty gather- 
ing somewhere in that direction. 

We were still looking that way, and wondering what was 
the cause of the conoourse, when Hugh sprang suddenly to 
the ladder on the dividing wall, crying, " Good Lord I Look ! 
Hie Napoleon Column I " And even as our eyes rested on 
it we saw the great bronze column, towering high above all 
its surroundings, move, sway, dip, and silently disappear 
below the neighbouring roofs, while from the place where it 
had stood there came a roar like the voice of many wild 
beasts. 

" Well ! " he said. " What next! They are all gone 
stark, staring, crazy mad." And the girls' faces were pale 
with emotion. 

George was much in our thoughts, and scmiewhat heavy 
on our hearts. It was six weeks since we had seen him. He 
had told us not to be surprised if he did not come, tmi we 
knew that all intercourse between Versailles and the city 
was out of question; so we could only hope for the best. I 
could see that the matter gave Marie much anxiety, but it 
was out of my power to allay it, except by the utterance of 
commonplaces which gave no satisfaction even to myself. 

The streets were filled every day now with so tumultuous 
a rabble that it seemed as much as any man's life was worth 
to venture outside the doorway. But fresh food we had to 
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get^ and Myrtle and I took it in turns to go out for it, 
though he did his utmost to persuade me to let him do it 
all. 

On one such occasion I was pounced upon, along with 
other peaceable wayfarers, by a patrol of more or less 
drunken National Quarda^ and driven across to the Hdtel 
de Yille, and forced to work piling up stones on a barricade. 
I was verily working for my life, sweating and grimy, and 
at the same time looking warily for a chance of escape, when 
an officer came along on a horse, to whioh he did not seem 
over well accustomed. He drew rein and watched na, and 
then, singling me out, either by my dress or my face, 
manoeuvred his steed up to me and said : 

" Who are you? No Frenchman^ Til bet." 

" No, Monsieur; I am an Englishman," I said. 

"Akl Allonst Down with the Englishmen! What are 
you doing here!" 

" As you see. Monsieur, Bome ol these — gentlemen with 
guns forced me to this occupation, which I can assure you 
is most uncongenial." 

" You are doubtless a spy from Veraailles." 

" Not at all, I am a surgeon. I have been working with 
the Salp^tri^re ambulances all through the siege." 

" Eh bien, we will relieve you of further service." 

" I thank you. Monsieur I " And I threw down the 
stone I was carrying. 

But his idea of relief and mine were by no means the 
same. 

" Oarron I " he called to a sergeant who stood by. " Take 
four men, and shoot him, and drop him in the river. The 
dty is ftdl of spie&" 

" Stay, Monsieur t " I cried. " I tell you I am a surgeon 
attached to one of your own ambulances. My papers prove 
it, and I have never left the dty since September." 

" Oo to the devil I " he shouted. " Garron I Your 
duty." 

Garron's truculent four dosed round me, and I thought 
my last minute had come. But just at that critical moment 
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another officer came up hot-foot with aome xneasage bom the 
Hotel de Ville to him on the horse, whidi started him pff 
80 fiRiddenlj that he nearly lost his seat; and as the new- 
comer caught sight of me he ran up with both hands out- 
stretched, crying : 

"Comment, Monsieur, we meet agaiuu What is this, 
then! " Aiw^ I reoogndaed young Lepine, who had been in 
our hands at the hospital — ^the young fellow I had found in 
the gravel-pit at Champigny. 

** They want to shoot me as a spy," I said, as coolly as I 
could, though I was in a great state of perturbation; " if you 
can prevent it, I ahaJl be much obliged to you." 

*' Oh, tschutt 1 What folly 1 Allez, Oarron, num gars, 
this gentleman is a personal friend oi my own, and no more 
a spy than you -are. Qo, I tell you ; I will be answerable for 
hiuL Mon dieu 1 " he cried hotly. " If you hesitate^ I will 
cut you down." 

Lepine wore a captain'a uniform, and the grim sergeant 
scxywled and went. 

" I am delighted to be of service to Monaieur," said 
Lepine. " Moni dieu I What times we are in^ and what 
animala we have fo deal with. Gome with me, Monsieur. 
Where are you stopping! " 

I told him, and endeavoured to ezpress my feelings^ 
whidi were in conaiderable tumult. He convoyed me to my 
own door, and adjured me to keep strictly inside it. 

" Matters are coming to a head," he said. " A very few 
days will decide who is on top; but those feeble people at 
Versaillee are to blame ini the first place." 

So a portion of the bread scattered on the waters re- 
turned to me; and later on there was more to follow, and 
again it was young Lepine who bore it. 

I said nothing of this little adventure to the girls, but 
held it up to Myrtle as a warning. 

That night, and all night long, th^^ was furious can- 
nonading in the west, and as soon as it was light we went up 
to the roof to see what was going on. 

Presently the heavy guns ceased booming. From time 
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to time the crackle of musketry broke out in the western 
miburbe, but it seemed almost aa though the popular enjoy- 
ment of the Sabbath fete was not to be disturbed by any 
serious fighting. Afterwards we knew that the Versailles 
army was quietly entering the city at that side, which their 
artillery had practically cleared of inhabitants — ^guards or 
others. Later on, the streets below us were crowded with 
citizens and dtizenesses dressed in their best, all thronging 
towards the west, where the bands were playing in the 
Tuileries Gardens as they always did on Sundaya 

Paris that day looked as little like a City of Destruction 
as any city well could do, but all the elements of destruction 
were there. The Devil was couchant, but he was not by any 
means dead. That night was comparatively quiet, but 
Myrtle was tapping at my door in the early morning to give 
me the great news that Uie tricolor was floating on the Are 
de Triomphe, and we knew that the Oovemment tnwps were 
in the city. 

We spent pretty nearly all that day on the roof. It was 
a typical, soft May day. The sun shone brilliantly, and our 
dear convalescent lay in her chair behind the stone balus- 
trade, and drank in the strength and sweetness of the spring ; 
and I sat by her side, and rejoiced in the light in her eyes, 
and the novel touch of colour in the pale cheeks. Hugh 
and Freda patrolled the roof, or sat, or lounged ; full content 
with one another's company, but condescending, now and 
again, to favour us elders with a non-personal remark, just 
to show there was no ill-will, and that we were not absolutely 
forgotten. 

West and south the musketry crackled incessantly. The 
contrast between our quiet look-out and the work that was 
going on over there gave one food for thought. 

'' Are we safe here, Chariest " aaked Marie. 

" Quite safe, dear " — ^I hoped it was so, and wished her 
to believe so too—" and I hope soon we shall be safer still, 
and then we will go right away home." 

" Home ! " she said softly. " I hardly hoped to see home 
again. And my dear mother, and my father, and your dear 
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mother. Oh, how happy I shall be to see them all again ! 
I am just a little afraid of meeting my father, you know ; I 
fear it will he painful." 

'* Not to him, at all events^ my dear. The sight of yon 
will make him feel richer than ever, and you will very soon 
get over your shyneaa when you see hia eyet light up at 
tight of you.'' 

" I would 80 like to go on living at Kerhuel, Charles; 
that will always be home to me." 

'' We-U 1 " I said quizzically. 

" I mean — ^yon know what I mean. It is the dearest 
place in the world to me — as yet." 

" Boom 1 " said Hugh, suddenly jumping up from Freda's 
side, and gazing out over the parapet. " See that» Oharlesf 
Montmartre is firing into the city towards the Champs 
Elys^es. I hope the gentlemen dktiie Government will put 
a stopper on that before the Bed men retreat this way, or 
they may crack us up by mistake." 

'* They'll stop it all right," I said, to quiet Marie's fears. 
" As soon as the Beds find they are getting the worst of it^ 
you'll see they'll fall to pieces, and each man will look after 
himself. Marie and I were just discussing what train we'd 
take home. Tou'll come with us, Freda^ won't you f Then 
we're sure of Hugh, you know," I added pointedly. 

" I would like to, oh, so much I " said Fteda, colouring 
finely, and looking at Hugh for assistance. " But " 

" But first we must go up to Cassel to see papa^" said 
Hugh, beaming all over. 

Marie stretched out a thin white hand to Freda, and 
drew her down and kissed her, and murmured softly, "I 
am so glad, dear; you will be very happy. Hugh is all 
good." And I gripped my friend's hand, and said nothing, 
by way of telling him all I felt. 

" She haa promised never to shoot me again," said Hugh, 
" unless I " 

" Monster I " cried Freda, striking at him with her hand. 
" You are to forget all about it, or I " 

" I've forgotten," cried Hugh ; " but I do delight to 
think about itu It waa such a thoroughly unique way of 
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getting into a man's heart. The very newest German 
method, I expect. Hello 1 That sounds closer." 

" That " was the heavy guns in the Place de la Con- 
corde firing up the Champs Elys^es, and from that time 
on Concorde and Montmartre thundered away with never 
a pause. 

Below us, and all round, the streets soon became like a 
gigantic ant-heap with the top knooked off. Every available 
bell was dashing the tocsin. Drums were beating madly. 
Every street swarmed thick with crowding Nationals, and 
womeD» and children. Mounted messengers strove in vain 
to force their way through the prssa, and behind them oame 
others with probably contradictory orders. It warn panic, 
it was bedlam let loose. I advised keeping back from the 
parapet, lest the sight of our safety should spur their sense 
of danger into reprisala ])own at the end of a street oppo- 
site, a belated barricade was being hastily flung together — 
oarts^ stones, bedsteads and bedding, tables, chairs, anything 
and everything — ^men, women, and children toiling as 
though for dear life. 

" This is the beginning of the end I " I said didactically. 

" Oh, wise young prophet I " said Hugh. " The remark, 
however, is somewhat belated. The end b^an when that 
flag showed out on the aich there. I wish they'd begin to 
fall to pieces as quickly as possible, and get it over; it's 
rather horrible, you know. Fighting in the streets is some- 
how more awful than it is in the open; it strikes one as uur 
natural and unseemly." 

We took the girls down at last, and in spite of all 
attempts at cheerfulness the situation of affairs outside 
weighed upon us, and forebodings were not wanting. 

Myrtle and I kept watch in turns on the roof all nighty 
and all night long the guns of Montmartre showered shot 
and shell into the western parts of the city. 

About the middle of the following day the firing in that 
direction culminated in a continuous terrific roar, and then 
suddenly ceased. There was heavy musketry, however, 
round the Place de la Concorde and the Madeleine. •J'd 
across the river on the south aide of the city. 
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''What does that meanf " said Hugh. 

'* The Yerstilles people have won the hill, or it would go 
on firing," I suggested. And presently the conjecture 
proved correct, for shells began screaming across at Mont- 
martre from the Buttes Chaumont and Pere-la-Chaise, 
which lay behind us, ao to speak, but well away to the right. 

" I hope to Ood they'll keep away from here," said Hugh, 
getting a little flustered. "We're too near that damned 
Hdtel de "Vllle for my liking; it's the Beds' neet, aod the 
others are sure to go for it." 

While we were looking west, a sudden puff of bladt smoke 
shot up among the buildings near the Place de la Concorde, 
and following it came mighty tongues of flame, which shone 
strangely vicious in the May sunshine. 

" Something's on fire," said Hugh ; '' and a pretty big 
blace too." 

It was a great line of fire — ^it looked like a whole 
street. It was, in fact, the whole Bue Boyale, fired by 
Brunei to act as a barrier between himself and General 
Douay's forces, which had just taken ihe Madeleine banri- 
cade, and driven its defenders into the church, and 
slaughtered them there to the last man. But all that we 
only heard later. 

While we were still gazing with wonder and r^pret on 
this spectacle, with little idea of the extent to which our 
capacities in both respects were yet to be tried, the line of 
stately buildings on the other side of the river opposite the 
Tuileries began to vomit thick black smoke and the same 
vicious tongues of flame, and we all watched spell-bound. 

" The Devil is stirring," said Hugh between his teeth, 
and in his heart I knew he wae fearing, as I uras, that he 
might perchance come our way. 

It was the strangest combination of oppositea imaginable. 
Here on the roof we four stood as peacefully as though we 
had come up simply to take tea; while down below surged, 
and swarmed, and yelled, and screamed a nation gone mad. 
All round a vast semicircle in front of us the air was rent 
with artillery and the ceaseless crackle of musketry. Be- 
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hind us big guns roared. In front, again, the yellow flames 
and clouds of vicious black smoke were licking and hovering 
now in half a dozen different places ; and over all the bright 
May sun shone, soft, and warm, and benignant, alike on 
the just and the unjust, on the Red-White^and-Blues and on 
the Reds, on victims and murderers, on the fair city and 
those who were working her undoing. And ever the crack- 
ling of the chassepots drew nearer towards the centre of the 
city, as point after point was yielded by the beaten Reds; 
and more than once did Myrtle growl in my ear, " Why the 
devil don^t they go to pieces and scatter! " as if it was my 
hand that was keeping them together. 

In such trepidation was I lest the fiery whirl should come 
our way, and involve us all in ruin, that had the power been 
given me at that moment I doubt not that I would have 
blotted the whole seething city out of existence, as one kicks 
to pieces the thoughtless fire that may kindle the bush. 

Nevertheless, though we watched with horror, it was 
impossible not to watch. Terrible, horrible things were 
being done almost under our eyes. Their details were for- 
tunately hidden, but what we did see fascinated us, and we 
did not go down even to eat. Our condition, in fact, was 
very similar to that of the baby rabbits when the snake is 
preparing them for its midday meal. The rabbits stare be- 
cause they cannot help themselves, and so it was with us. 

About nine o'clock at night flames, nearer to us than any 
yet, leaped up apparently to heaven. 

" Good heavens 1 " said Hugh. " What is thist " 

And presently we saw that it was the Tuileries, and — 
aliens though three of us were — not one of us but groaned 
inwardly at that most appalling sight. 

The night was dark, without any moon. Fresh fires kept 
leaping out in front of us till the dty seemed like the bub- 
bling pit of a volcano. Whole streets seemed blazing in 
places. The black sky above pulsed like a cauldron of boil- 
ing copper. The very stars were lost in the red-hot glow 
and the whirling Aowers of sparks. Behind us and below 
us all was dark compared with that dreadfid glow in front, 
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but the Beething darknesB oovered deeds even more awfol 
tihan any we saw. 

tn the early morning it seemed to us that the Louvre 

was burning ; but when daylight came we saw that it was the 
Imperial Library and the Palais Royale. 

And ever the cordon of crackling musketry closed in 
towards the centre of the town, and drew nearer and nearer 
to where we watched panting. The streets below were filled 
with an endless stream of fugitives fleeing from that deadly 
crackle. Quns went bumping past; now grinding the 
stones, now thudding heavily over fallen bodies. The Reds 
were beginning to go to pieces at last, and it was each man 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost. 

The girls had got coffee ready, and we went down in turn 
to take it. They were pale and heavy-eyed, and confessed 
that sleep had been impoonble to them. 

How soon will it be overt " asked Marie pitifully. 
Very soon, dear," I said. "The troops are getting 
nearer every minute, and the others are all on the run." 

And then there came a sudden hammering on our front 
gate down below, and, after a moment's hesitation and a 
scared glance into one another's startled eyes, I begged Freda 
to run up and ask Hugh to come down to me, and then I 
went downstairs apprehending some calamity. 

I opened the little grille in the small gate. 

" Yite, Monsieur, vite 1 " said an impatient voice. " It 
b I, Lepine." And I opened the gate. 

Lepine sprang in, and closed it behind hinL I imagined 
he had come for shelter. But it was not so. 

" Monsieur le Capitaine who was in the Hospital — ^is he 
anything to you, Monsieur? " he panted. 

" My brother-in-law," I said. 

" He is among the hostages in Boquette. There is just a 
chance of saving him. Have you money t " 

" Yes, plenty." 

" They are murdering them in batches. My father sent 
me. There is a chance if we fo quick." 

Hugh came across the courtyard and joined us. 
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" I will get the money," I said, and ran back upstaira 

Marie met me at the top with fear in her eyes. 

I thought it beat to tell her the truth. 

" Dearest, Gkorge is prisoner among the Reds. Toung 
Lepine has oome to tell me. He and his father will help 
me. I must go." 

" Oh, Charles! Must you! Yes, yes, God forgive mel 
Go, my dear, and Qod with yon I " 

I kissed her. It might be for the last time. I knew it» 
and I think she knew it. Then I ran on and got Bmartte's 
draft and all the gold I could lay hands on. 

" Hugh will take care of you, my love, and I will be back 
presently and bring George with me." 

I hoped that it might be so, but I felt by no means 
certain. 

Take care of them, Hugh," I said, as I wrung his hand. 
Trust me, my hoy. Take care of yourself." And 
Lepine and I were outside the gate and speeding down the 
street. 

" Curse them ! " he hiawd, as we oroflsed a comer of the 
Place de I'Hdtel de Yille and saw the coils of horrible black 
smoke beginning to curl up round the beautiful f a9ade. 

He led me swiftly along the Bue St. Antoine, then 
turned off to the left to avoid the barricades of the Place de 
la Bastille, across the canal, and so at last into the Bue de la 
Boquette. We were not molested. Every man was think- 
ing only of himself, except indeed the few devil-possessed 
who thought still more of vengeance, and they were too busy 
to think of us. 

We reached the prison. Lepine was well known. We 
were admitted without delay, aod went straight to old 
M. Lepine's room. 

'' Ah, Monsieur," he said. '' It is well. I think yon 
may save him. These are terrible times. For me, I do not 
agree with them." 

" I thank you for sending for me, M. Lepine. I have 
money here. How shall I use it f " 

" For myself nothing," said the old man. *' There is my 
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payment," and he pointed to his ton. " But there are 
others, and them we must deal with. How mnbh have 
you!" 

" Ten thousand fraaos in a draft and ahout one thousand 
in gold." 

" More than enough. I will take you to your friend and 
arrange the rest," and he led me away down the hopeless 
stone passages, and through iron section-doors, and finally 
unlocked a cell and showed me in, and went out 

€koi^e de Kerhuel sprang up from the camp-bed where 
he had been lying. 

"Charles?" 

"IVe come to help, my boy, if I can. Tou are 
wounded!" 

" Only a bruise," he said. '* I was carrying a messsge 
from Yinoy to Macmahoor when some fool shot my horse, 
and I went over head first and cracked my skull a bit. 
Cracked heads seem to run in the family. How is Marie! " 

" Well. Quite recovered, but not strong yet^ and horri- 
bly upset by all that's going on. Do you know they burnt 
the Tuileries last night^-^ — " 

" Never I " he said, staring at me incredulously. 

"It is true, and I think the Louvre, and the Palais 
Boyale, and half Paria The Hotel de Yille was just be- 
ginning aa I passed." 

" The utter, damned idiots," he said. " That is their 
Istft kick, anyhow." 

" Yes, they're beaten, and they fire everything as they 
retire." 

" It will cleanse the city of the dirty rats." 

Here the door opened suddenly, and old Lepine came 
in with a bundle of clothing, a blouse, and a cap. 

" Change, Monsieur, quickly, while I wait, and remem- 
ber you are no longer an officer of the Government; you 
are George Keller, employe of the Postes and Telegraphes, 
imprisoned for declining to obey orders, and wounded by a 
shell. Keller was shot by mistake yesterday." 

" It is not promotion," said George ; but nevertheless 
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hastened to strip and rig himaelf in the itas dangerous attire. 
M. Lepine took away his things, and we were alone again. 

" Let me look at that head/' I said. " It annoys me to 
see a head tied up like that." 

There was a little water in a tin basin, and I proceeded 
to wash the broken head carefully, and was binding it up 
when tiiere came a commotion in our corridor — ^the tramp- 
ling of many feet, the opening of cell doois, a pause at each, 
and tihe shuffling drew nearer. 

Then our door was flung open. 

" Who is this! " asked a harsh voice, as the owner of it 
stepped inside and old Lepine followed him. Outside I got 
a glimpse of many others in the passage and heard the rattle 
of their arms. I went steadily on with my work. 

" George Keller, employ^ of Postes and Telegrapkes, de- 
tained by order of tbe Procureur, for contumacy," said 
Lepine. 

"AndtheotOiert" 

" A surgeon. Prisoner was wounded by a abell.' 

" Detain the surgeon aJso. We may want him.' 

The great man passed on to the next cell, and we little 
knew what we had escaped. 

A small supply of food was brought in at mid-day. It 
was barely enough for one. We shared it between us. 

We were not disturbed all the afternoon. But in the 
evening there came again that ominous shuffling of many 
feet in the corridor, the dink of arms, the opening and 
shutting of cell doors. Then it passed away, and we waited 
in silence for the next happening. 

Presently old Lepine came in, bringing some more food. 

" We must wait," he said, and I saw that his hand shook 
and his face was very pale. " It is not safe yet. They have 
just been shooting the archbishop and the priests. It is too 
much." 

'' I wish you could send word to my wife, M. Lepine, 
that I am all right, only temporarily detained." 

But the old man diook his head. " It is impossible. 
Monsieur. Hear that I " as heavy volleys of musketry fell 
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on our ears. " The Yersaillais are storming the Place de la 
Bastille, and lie now between us and your home." 

Marie, then, waa safe, and my heart was at rest on her 
account ; but I knew she would be tormented on mine, and 
the thought left me no peace. 

I begged Lepine to let me out, and I would take my own 
risk of getting through. 

" They have trebled the guards here," he said, " aiKl even 
if you got out the Yersaillais would shoot you; they are 
sparing none. Wait quietly, Monsieur. I will do my best. 
It may be but a question of a day. Better one day in 
prison," he added sententiously, " than for ever in a grave." 
I agreed with him, but was in despair at thought of the 
agony my absence would cause my wife. 

The night passed heavily and slowly. The^firing outside 
was incessant and drew constantly nearer. Such air as 
came into our cell was thick with smoke. George tried to 
make me take turn about on his bed. But I could not sleep, 
and so sat in his wooden chair all nighty in great discomfort 
of body and greater still of mind. 
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IN ▲ HOT CORNBB. 

Morning brought no aUeyiation of my distresB. Lepine did 
not come ; but thei e was another visitation from the shuffling 
feet and the rattling anns, and apparently many of our 
fellow-prisoners were taken away, and taken, as we knew, 
to be murdered in cold blood. A scanty provision of food 
and water was thrust into the cell as one flings scraps to a 
wild beast. 

And then the end came, suddenly, and not at all as we 
had looked for it. 

We heard a commotion in the passage, the hasty opening 
of cell doors, quick words followed by a buzz of talk. Our 
door was flung open in due oonrse, and old Lepine thrust 
in his pale face, all twisted with excitement and beaded with 
sweat. 

"Defend yourselves, Messieurs^ as you can^" he said 
quickly. " l^ey are coming to murder you all. You must 
beat them o£F. The troops are not far away." And he hur- 
ried heavily to the next cell to set free its occupants on 
similar terma 

We ran out into the stone corridor and found all the 
cells emptying into it. Some of the prisoners had already 
broken chairs and tables to pieces, others held more formid- 
able weapons in the legs and sides of their iron bedsteads. 
We favoured iroz^ and returned and wrenched the bedstead 
apart. 

Gkorge took a hasty survey of the possibilities of defence. 
There was a massive iron gate across the corridor through 
which I had passed when coining in. He went up and shook 
it. 

" It is locked," said a man near by, 

" Which sidef " 

Y 
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" This side. I saw the jailer lock it." 

" So far good," said George coolly, " but they can rake 
us through the gate. Let us see if we can't do better." 
And he turned and ran down the corridor, I at his heels. 

At the far end was a cross corridor uniting the wings of 
the building. Here a similar iron gate blo<^ed the way, 
but it stood in the main passage, and was faced by the door 
of the first cell in tiie cross way. 

" This is the place for us," he cried. " They cannot 
shoot round the comer." And Uien, to the buzzing throng 
in the passage, he shouted aloud, " This way, gentlemen, 
this way! Here is the cnily possible safety. The corner 
gives us the advantage." 

They leaped to his idea in a moment, and swept in a 
¥raye to the cross corridor. 

" M. Lepine I " he shouted. The old man was opening 
doors as fast aa he could go. " Lock this door, if you pleaae, 
and send all in here. Is there a similar door at ihe other 
end!" 

"Si, sil" said the old man. 

"Then hurry them in, and lock that too. Ton had 
better stop with us, or they will murder you for this busi- 



ness." 



" Si, si I " said the old man, and presently another stream 
of released men came pouring through the opposite gate, and 
last of all old Lepine, who locked it and flung his keys ank 
the floor, crying, " Voilil, Messieurs, I have done my bestw" 

" And we shall not forget it," said George. 

Hie rest recognised the soldier in him, in spite of blouse 
and cap. They saw at once that he had selected the only 
defensible position, and without any formal acclaim they 
deferred to him as leader. 

We were a very mixed lot. In all I counted one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, but I found later that ihere wet« 
others in the cells which gave on to our cross corridor. 
Among us there were priests, soldiers, police officers, civi- 
lians ; and all that I saw were armed with their self-provided 
weapons of one kind or imotber* 
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George waa talking earnestly to M. Lepine, and presently 
he spoke aloud to the rest. 

** My friends," he said, " we are here to save our lives, 
if that be possible. We cannot tell when the troops may 
be able to get into the prison. It may not be till lo-morrow. 
That being so, it is essential that we make the most of what 
food and water we have, since we cannot get more. Will all 
who have any food bring it to me in this room ! " indicating 
the centre cell of the corridor. " Charles," to me, " you and 
M. Lepine will go through these cells and bring me all 
you can find of either food or water." 

Some had crammed the remains of their rations into their 
pockets, and now produced and handed them over. M. Le- 
pine and I set out on our round. We found water in many 
of the cells, but not much food. 

'' We shall be very short if we have to wait any length 
of time for our friends," said George, when the total was 
before him. " We must go on short rations at once." 

He explained the position to the rest, and no dissentient 
voice was raised. 

" Better to starve for a chance of life than be shot like 
a dog with a full belly," said a grim old sergeant of police. 

" I thank you," said Gkorge. ** That is the spirit. I 
pledge my word that all shall share alike." 

And then silence fell on us all, as we heard the iron 
gate away up the corridor shaken vigorously and the hum 
of many voices behind it. 

But shaking did no good, and they shouted for Lepine 
to come and open it, not at all understanding what had 
happened. While they were still nonplussed what to do, 
George bethought him how to strengthen our own defences. 

" Bring out enough bedsteads," he cried, " to fill those 
spaces over against the gatea Then, if they force the gates, 
we can beat them down as they wriggle through the bed- 
steads." And in a moment the bedsteads were trundling 
along to each end of the corridor, and were stacked there so 
that ingress was next to impossible. 

The murderous crew saw them and understood that they 
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were baulked of th^ pi^Ji ^<^ the time being at all events, 
lliey howled down the bare space between the gates like a 
pack of wolves, and then without more ado proceeded to 
break the first gates down. This took time, and long before 
they came pouring along the corridor our barricade waa as 
strong as we could make it. It seemed to me that a dozen 
determined men with clubs, at the side of those bedsfceads, 
oould hold the position for ever—or, at all events, until 
they starved. 

The Beds howled through our gates, at the doon of the 
cells opposite, at the bristling bedsteads. They could see 
nothing else. They fired a useless shot or two, but, as 
Gkorge had said, they oould not shoot round the corner, and 
we were bb safe from them as stone walls and iron gates and 
bedstead barricades could make us. 

They found at last that howls and curses broke none oi 
our bonee and a£ected ua not at all. They tried cajolery. 
If we would only come out, we were free to go where we 
would. On their word of honour I 

Even their word of honour did not move us to Unst 
ourselves to their tender mercies, and, leaving a cursing 
guard at our impregnable gates;, the chiefs retired to confer. 

We heard the results presently in much bustling and 
shuffling and bearing of burdens, which were jammed against 
and through the bars of the gates — ^bedding from the ad- 
joining cells. They fired their piles, and the smoke came 
pouring in rolls into our corridor. We aeb all the cell doora 
open, and it poured through and out of the gratings. When 
the fires burned down the position was unchanged as far as 
we were concerned — ^increase of anger and further blas- 
phemies on their part. 

The hours strained slowly through the close-knit tangle 
of our anxieties, every faculty at full stretch, every nerve 
on the rack. Time seemed to have stopped, and left us in 
hell. 

I waa sitting on the floor alongside George when someone 
fell over my feet in the dark, and asked, " Is M. the Gaoler 
hero? " and by the voice I judged it to he one of the priests. 
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"I am here/* said old Lepine from the other side. 
"What do you want?" 

" Can yoli tell ns, sir, what has become of Monseigneur 
D'Arboy t "-^the good archbishop beloved by all who knew 
him. ** We are much concerned for his safety." 

"He is safe, Monsieur/' began the warder, after a 
moment's hesitation. 

" Dieu mepcn 1 " 

" He is dead," said the old man. " They took him oat 
into the grounds there last night» and shot him against the 

wall." 

" May (ak)d have mercy on their souls I " said the voice, 
and passed silently away to break Hhe news to the rest. 

It muat have been close on midnight when there came a 
heavy rumbling along the passage, and a chorus of triumph- 
ant diouts from the besiegers. 

"They have got up a small field-piece," said George. 
" Bun out a few more bedsteads and have them handy. A 
doaen of you stand by with clubs when they fire." 

The discharge bellowed like thunder in the confined 
space of the corridor. The iron gates bulged and collapaed ; 
the bedsteads twisted themselves into fantastic puxzles. 
^e door of the opposite cell flew open and our corridor was 
full of powder smoke. All this we heard. It was quite 
dark, and we could see nothing till the gun spoke again. 
Then two men came leaping onto the rickety barricade. 
They were beaten into pulp, with blind flailings of table legs 
and lengths of bedstead, before their feet were free of the 
puszles down below. The rest drew back. 

" Fling on those other bedsteads," from Oeorge. They 
craahed down on the dead men, and our defences were as safe 
as before. 

Half a dozen times they fired the gun, first at one side, 
then round at the other ; but the only result was an increase 
in the iron tangle that fenced us from thenu No more of 
them found courage to attempt the passage. 

Then, after a pause, something came jerking in and rolled 
spitting along the floor— a grenade. It burst wi£h a loud 
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explosion and wounded three of our mea. It waa impossible 
to attend to them in the dark. I got them into a cell, and 
told them to ait down and I would see to them in the 
morning. Two more grenades came in. But we were all 
ready for them, and took cover in the cells the moment we 
heard them coming. 

" Tables 1 " ciied George, and built up a wooden breast- 
work with them, so that the next grenade fell back on to 
the bedsteads and did more damage outside than in. 

None of us attempted sleep that night. After the re- 
pulse of the grenadiers, our leader served out to each man 
who came for it a meagre ration of bread and water, and 
intimated that about four similar doles would have to last 
us till rescue came. I for one devoutly hoped it would oome 
soon, for our meal was barely a mouthful, and I had come 
to the fight with an empty stomach. 

The enemy grew tired of the one-sided game at last, and 
left us in peace. Outside, the crash and crackle of the 
chassepots went on incessantly, and the sound was encour- 
aging, though we would have liked it nearer stilL 

As soon as it was light I hurried to the wounded men. 
Two were soldiers. Their wounds were not of much account. 
Nasty flesh wounds, which would be all right in a fort- 
night. 

The third was a priest. He was propped in the angle 
of the wall with his eyes closed. I asked him where he was 
hurt. He took his hand from his side without opening his 
eyes, and disclosed a ghastly hole. It explained the 
slightness of the other men's wounds, this one had received 
the larger share. I bound him up, but I knew it was 
useless. Nothing could save him, though he might live 
through the day. 

But, as I worked at him, first an idea glimmered on me, 
then it grew into a certainty, and swept me with the force 
of a revelation. I got up and went to George, who, now that 
it was daylight and traps and stratagems could be seen, 
was lying on a bed asleep. 

I shook him by the shoulder, and he sat up. 
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** Coming again ? " he asked, instantly wide awake. 

" No. Come with me, George. There ia someone here 
you know." 

"Who is itf " and he threw his feet to the floor and 
followed me. 

'' He is one of the wounded by the grenade last night/' 
I said, as we stood over the priest " Do you know himt " 

He looked down at the man, and said, " No, I don't think 
so. Who does he say he is! " 

" He has not spoken," I said. " Look again ! " 

He glanced sharply at me, as though to say that this 
was no time for conundrums; then fell to examining the 
priest's face again. 

" Mon dieu 1 " he said with a start at last. " Yes, it is 
he. He is much changed." 

There was no doubt about it. It was M. Lesieur, M. le 
Car6, though it was indeed difficult at first to trace any 
likeness between this sunken-faced, prison-worn, bearded 
aiid bewhiskered and generally dishevelled man and the 
stout^ genial, well-^ed ecclesiastic for whom we had sought 
high and low. 

Gkorge's eyes blazed as he stood over him. He looked 
as if he would shake out of him all he wanted to know. 

" Will he recover t " he asked in a low voice. 

I shook my head. " He may last the day — hardly more. 
His side is blown to pieces." 

His lips tightened savagely. The key to the mystery of 
Querhoal was like to slip through our fingers, after all. 

He knelt suddenly by the Curb's side. 

" M. le Cur6," he said, " I know you. Tou know me. 
You are dying. You can tell me much that I desire to 
know. How came my father at Querhoal t I beg of you to 
tell me before you go." 

But, for any sign he made, the wounded mao might never 
have heard his voice. 

Look you," said George again, a trifle more sharply. 
M. de Querhoal is dead. Raoul is dead. My father is 
restored to us and to his right mind. How came he to be 
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locked up there all his life t You are dying, man," he aaid, 
angry at the impaflsiveness of the other. '' Why burden 
your 80ul unnecesBarilyT " 

But the other gave no sign of having heard him. 
** Tell me before you go/' said Greorge once more and 
very urgently, " and, as far as I am concerned, I will forgive 
yoa the wrong done and will pray God to rest your souL Go 
without telling me, and I will never cease to curse you while 
I live." 

But it was all of no avaiL The sunken face remained 
unmoved as if carved in wood. 

I half expected an angry outburst from George. But he 
rose from his knees in silence and beckoned me away. 

" He will not speak. But I had to ask him. Will he 
ramble towards the end? " 

" Impossible to say. He may simply drop away without 
a sign. He is bleeding to death, and beyond assistance." 

** Keep close to him, Charles^ and call me when you see 
signe of the end. He might drop words that would enr 
lighten us." 

" How is it with our brother. Monsieur f " asked one of 
the other priests. 
" He is dying." 

"I will offer him absolution," and he crossed to the 
dying man and knelt quietly by his side. I slipped softly 
to one side, where M. Lesieur would not see me if he opened 
his eyes. 

The priest spoke softly to him. The Qroai opened his 
eyes for one quick look at him, then closed them as before 
and remained silent. He feared to be tricked. The other 
looked in truth no more like a priest than he did himself. 
He would not trust him, and to all that the other said he 
remained as impervious as a stone. His self-command, in 
spite of his agonies and ebbing strength, was admirable — ^if 
only it had been for God, and not for the Devil. This man 
was made of the stuff that martyrs are made of, and I knew 
that he would never speak. 

The enemy at our gates had apparently exhausted his 
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ingenuity. We breakfasted in peace on bread and water, 
and waited all day for a renewal of the attack, but none 
came. A strong gnard was posted in each wing corridor, 
and we waited and they waited, and nothing came of it all ; 
and outside the musketry crashed without ceasing. The 
Reds were evidently making a bigger fight of it here than 
they had done in any other parts of the city. And at times 
we said to one another that the firing was certainly nearer. 
We desired it so earnestly, it meant life to us. And then 
the wind would lull or shift, and it sounded further away 
again, and our hearts sank. But we were alive where death 
had claimed so many, and we would not give up hope. So 
we nibbled our bread and sipped our water, and told our- 
selves it could not be very much longer. 

Several times during the day I offered the dying man 
water, but his lips were tight sealed and he would not open 
them, though he must have been suffering agonies of thirst. 
Just as the slow sun was setting I saw the change I knew so 
well by this time come over his face. I begged that other 
priest who stood near, still hoping to be of use at the last, to 
fetch Qeorge, and he was by my side in an instant 

He made one more effort. 

'' M. Lesieur t There is time still. Speak, and go home 
with a clear conscience." 

But the Curb's onJy answer was a tired straightening of 
the body and a settling down to rest» and his head fell back 
against the wall. 

'' He is gone," I said. 

His jaw dropped slowly and blood ran from his mouth, 
and, stooping, I saw that his teeth had been clenched so 
firmly on his tongue that it was almost bitten through. 

A martyr in very truth, but not of Qod. 

We were still regarding him regretfully, and not without 
bittemess^for his silence had left a mystery behind which 
was not likely ever to be dissipated now — when a turmoil in 
the corridors at both ends of our fortress called us once more 
to the fray. 

We were barely in time to see what happened. There 
was a wild scrambling among our piled-up bedsteads. The 
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rampart of tables was overHhrowii, and at eadi eitd lialf m 
dozen men came tumbling in on. lu. Over their heads 
grenades came hurtling in as fast as they could be throwiL. 
I saw at least a dozen spitting about the floor at once, 
and dived into the nearest cell. Most of our men took cover, 
and the new comers got the worst of it as one by one the 
devilish little machines burst and sent their fragmeoits flying 
all over the place. 

" Tables here I " roared Oeorge, as he sprang out of 
hiding, and glad I was to hear his voice. " Down with those 
fools 1 More tables here 1 Pile them up ! " and he thrashed 
away furiously at any head that showed round the comer 
of the gate, and then sent his bedstead leg whirling among 
the throng outside, as he caught sight of an arm about to 
fling a grenade. There was a fall and a backward rush and 
a blasphemous outburst. But our rampart of tables was up 
again before they recovered. At the other end of the corri- 
dor old Sergeant Comu was playing the same game. In the 
middle a fierce fight was going on between our people and 
the dozen or so who had entered. But we were near ten to 
one. It was our lives or theiis, and it was very soon over. 
We leaned against the walls elate, and coughed up the smoke 
of the bombs. 

It was marvellous that men should have been found mad 
enough for such a venture, but a word from old Lepine 
explained it. He looked at the bodies as they were being 
flung into the furthest cell, and said, " They are detenus 
from the other wing. That " — ^pointing to one who was just 
in transit — '^ is Duclos, the murderer of old Madame Sainton. 
This" — ^touching another with his foot — ^" is one Collet^ 
murderer also. They have released them on condition of 
attacking us." 

" And omitted to tell them what to expect," said George. 

From the outside they tried to thrust down our screen 
with poles to make way for more grenadea We built a 
second barrier behind ; and they gave it up, and for a time 
left us in peace. 

Before it grew quite dark Geoige divided the last of the 
bread among us. There was still a little water left after 
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eTeryone had had a drink. He tried to put eome heart into 
OB with hopeful worda, and I bound up splinter wounds 
wherever I found them. But, speaking for myself, my heart 
was of the heaviest. The Government troops would un- 
doubtedly come sooner or later. Greatly I feared it would 
be later, and that they would only find what the fiends in 
the corridors might choose to leave of us, which would 
probably not be of much use to anybody, and still less 
sightly. 

The venom of their hatred for us was extraordinary. It 
oonld not have been surpassed had we been the actual heads 
of the Government, whereas we were in fact a most (Hrdinary 
lot of nobodiea I can only account for it by the supposition 
that they had all gone mad, and that the human in them had 
given place to the animal. Like maddened beasts, blinded 
to their own risks, they ran amok to satisfy their own wild 
psswioiiu. 

We were lying and sitting about the floor, in darkness 
and much desperation, with the sound of the distant fighting 
outside in our ears, when a tumult in the corridors warned 
us of a further attack, and I wondered in a dull way, for I 
was very tired, what course it would take this time. 

From the sounds, they were bringing up some new in- 
strument of destruction. The corridor was full of rumblings 
and pantings. There were voices outside the gratings slso, 
but we could make out nothing of what was going on. Then 
there came the sound of hammering in the corridor, and 
presently the stone slabs beneath our feet grew sticky and 
slippery, and by feel and smell we knew they were emptying 
kegs of petroleum through cur defences. It seemed to mc 
that we stood a very fair chance of being roasted where we 
stuod. 

But there were men of resource among us. 

" Mop it up with the bedding," suggested one. 

" Good I " said George. " Beds here, quick I Soak up 
all you can. The more you pick up the less there'll be to 
bum," and the mattresses were swabbing up the slimy stuff 
before he had done speaking. 

nie smell of petroleum gives me nausea to this day. As 
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the beds grew sodden witli it we dragged them away to on« 
of the middle inside cells and piled them in, one on top of 
the other, and we were soon most of as aa well soaked as thej 
were. If any of ub by chance caught fire, it would be a case 
of Nero's torches with us ! Our would-be cooks had emptied 
all their kegs, but stiU they waited, and we heard the mur- 
mur of voices in the prison grounds. Then a weird light 
shone in on us from the outside, and flames and smoke rushed 
up against the gratings, and at the same moment lights 
flashed in the corridors, and flames came snaking swiftly 
in along the floor, and we stood back in much trepidation 
to watch the eflfect. 

The spaces at each end of the corridiH: fllled by our tangle 
of bedsteads became roaring furnaces in a moment, and the 
filthy black smoke rolled round us in clouds. Our table ram- 
parts caught fire and biased furiously. The flames came 
licking along the floor in search of the sodden mattresses. 
They had little to feed upon, however, and did not amount 
to much, since they ooyered no more than twenty feet or so 
at each end of our refuge. We kept warily out of reach, lest 
our oil-soaked persons should add fuel to the fire. It was 
surely a strange sight. Hie flames lit up the place and made 
it aa light as day. The whole hundred and twenty of us 
huddled together into as small a space as possible, with a 
burning fiery ftimace at either side, and another forking at 
us through the gratings of the front cells. The roof was a 
dense rolling cloud of smoke, which set us all coughing 
and choking, and our faces, where they were not black with 
our labours, were white with exhaustion and despair. There 
was still one line of temporary retreat open to us — ^the inner 
cells, but with one or two exceptions the fascination of the 
flames held us face to face with them, and even those who 
had slipped away kept coming back to see if the end was 
any nearer. 

The flames in the comers seemed dying down. Those 
along the floor had burnt themselves out. Our hopes re- 
vived. Then of a sudden the comer flames leapt up to the 
roof. Their comers were not large enough to hold them, 
and they came flowing in a long vicious stream of fire down 
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the corridor towards us. The fiends in the outer oorridoTS 
were feeding the fire in some extraordinary way to such an 
extent that the furnaces overflowed, and their superfluity 
was intended for our undoing, and came yery near to it. 
Many of our number had broken off into the rear cells, where 
the grilles still admitted fresh air. Gkorge had given the 
word for the rest to follow and close the doors, when above 
and through the roaring flames a new sound caught our 
ears. 

God spoke to the men of old in a voice of thunder. He 
spoke to us that night in the rattling thunder of the chaai&' 
pots, close under the building at last — and they sang of 
safety and deliverance from a horrible death. 

Half a dozen men sprang across to the outer cells and 
swarmed up to the grilles, regardless of flames and smoke, 
and shouted in voices that told their own story : 

" A nous, ik nous! They are roasting usl " 

A great shout answered them. We all heard it. In the 
sudden switch from death to life strong men fell on one 
another's necks and kissed and cried, and comported them- 
selves generally as men may when fiery Death has licked 
their faces and then passed by. 

One man dancing back across the corridor, like a thing 
bereft of sense at the prospect of life, caught fire, and we fell 
on him and beat death off with our oil-soaked hands — ^which 
is a desperate thing to do, and some of us carried the hall- 
mark of that day's work for many a day to come. 

But the flames had sunk again as the feeders fled, and 
soon it was water instead of oil that came pumping and 
hissing, and finally splashing in— oh, most heavenly sound 1 
the cold splashing of water I — hissdng and splashing over the 
furnaces at each end of the corridor. The red-hot tangle 
of twisted Bedsteads squirmed and blackened, the white 
steam rose in clouds, the water flowed in dirty heavenly 
streams over the floor, driving the blazing oil in front of it, 
the oil spluttered and went out, and we were saved. 

What a cheer they gave us, those Gabriels of the new 
life !— hard-faced, tight-lipped men, with the marks of their 
mx days' street-fighting all over them, and the lust of blood 
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in tiieir blood-shot eye*. But to ns they were angels of 
light, and we fell upon them and embraced tliem as if they 
had come straight from heaven. 

But every man's work was waiting for him that night, 
and from saviours they turned to slaughterers again the 
moment they saw us freo. They had no time for idle con- 
gratulations. The raU were on the run, and their work was 
to kill as many as possible. They dropped their pumps and 
buckets, and picked up their gune, and rushed away to the 
red work of extermination. And we, the redeemed, 
streamed out into the night and scattered to the safest 
places we could think of. 

George and I hurried off to carry our own good news to 
the hearts that we knew must be breaking for us. 

The ghastly sights that started out at us from the flicker- 
ing darkness will never leave ua Sure Dante in his circles 
came upon no more woful horrors. 

Everywhere blood and Are, and the stark bodies of men 
and women and children, and of the houses they had lived 
in. By the leaping flames of the holocaust we picked pre- 
carious passage down the Rue de la Roquette; scrambled 
through the breached barricade, where the bodies were still 
warm and limp, into the Place de la Bastille, where they lay 
in heaps; out through the barricade facing the Rue St. 
Antoine, where many houses were burning, and the sides of 
them and the sidewalks were splashed with blood; across 
the great blank space where the charred husk of the Hotel 
de Ville was still smoking; and so home, and very grateful 
we were to find the house still standing. 

We hammered on tbe door, and our hearts seemed to beat 
louder than our fists — these were times of such dreadful 
possibilities. But the door opened cautiously at last, and 
Hugh Myrtle greeted us with a great glad shout, and we 
knew that all was well. 

I left the others to follow, and went up the stairs four 
at a time; and at the top the sweetest face in all the world 
welcomed me back to life with a smile of inexpressible 
thankfulness. 



CHAPTER XL. 

SSYERAL NEW FATHERS. 

Ju8T a week later we were in the diligence, grinding along 
tile high road between Canines and Dinan as fast as two 
sturdy Breton horses could carry us — ^Marie, George, and I. 
Hugh and Freda were away to Cassel to interview papa. 
And the long plains of Brittany, with the orchards shedding 
their bloom like showers of belated snow round red-roofed 
hamlets and little pointed spires, and the serried rows' of 
poplars swaying stately in the breeze, and the lush meadows 
where contemplatiye cattle whisked spasmodic tails in shal- 
low brown streams, seemed to us like the plains of heaven. 
So very different from that charred and blood-sprinkled city 
of palaces from which we had come. 

" They've been going a bit crazy li-bas," remarked old 
Pinson the driver, meaning thereby Paria 

Yes," we said, " they've been going a bit crazy." 
But we're rid of those pigs of Prussians^ anyhow," he 
said, with the manner of one who defied contradiction. 

We acknowledged that he was right. We were rid of 
those pigs of Prussians, anyhow. 

'' And now, without doubt, we've got to pay the bilL" 

That, too, we did not dispute. 

" Nom d'un chien I and it's we poor devils who have to 
pay it I " 

Pere Pinson's portion would not go a great way towards 
the liquidation of the bill, but I doubt if we would have 
raised a dissenting finger if he had accused us of being Prus- 
sians ourselves, which he knew a great deal better than to do. 
We wanted peace, peace for the rest of our lives and after, 
for we knew of our own knowledge what war meant, and 
there is no power on earth that makes so strongly for peace 
as the actual, intimate, personal knowledge of war. 

We had wired the news of our coming from Versailles^ 
and they were all at the office to meet us^ and P^re Pinson 
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droye up the street with so mighty a whip<:rackiiig that all 
the passers-by turned to wonder whom he had got on board. 

My mother looked younger and handsomer than eyer I 
had thought to see her. I had to aak myself if it was 
possible that this old, old man. of many experiences could 
be that youthful lady's son. 

Elrode Smartte was there, with his right sleeye looped 
up and a slight limp in the right leg, but so jubilantly happy 
that my heart went out to him afresh for his cordiality. 

"Just brought down your leg for you to look at, my 
boy," waa his greeting. " It's a leg any man might be proud 
of." And he stuck it out for my inspection. 

Madame de Kerhuel was there, grayely happy, but with 
the wave-marks of trouble very plainly visible in her face. 
But her hand-clasp and welcome were of the warmest, and 
her eyes were very bright as ahe led us — Marie's hand and 
mine in one of her hands, and George's in the other — ^to the 
grave, bent man. who stood watching us all with much in- 
terest but no recognition. 

" Godefroi,*' she said, with that soft intonation which was 
his peculiar privilege, " this is George, our son," and the two 
men looked for a moment into one another's eyes, and then^ 
French fashion, embraced one another. 

" And this is our dear Marie," and the father's eyes filled 
suddenly with new light, as he found in the sweet shy face 
a near link with the past which was his own. He embraced 
her warmly, and his eyes wandered constantly back to her, 
and lingered on her as though they found themselves more 
at home there than anywhere else. Me, too, he welcomed 
warmly, as one receives a stranger with whom one desires to 
be friendly. But I noticed that he was a silent man, and I 
was not surprised at it. 

But there were other surprises in store for me. 

" Well, Charles, my son," said Bmartte, as we strolled 
towards our house, George with his father, and Marie be- 
tween the two ladies, " you have done well, very well, and 
I am pleased with you. My conscience, boy, just suppose 
we had never met I Life on this little planet is the strangeat 
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hit-and-miflB busineas that ever was. A quarter of an hour 
may change a man's whole life/' 

" You and I have seen leas than that atop it altogether." 

" That's 80. Less than, no time does it, and neither of 
'em knows anything about it. One pulls a trigger at a mob 
half a mile away, and the other gets a bullet from he doesn't 
know where. It's the devil's own game. You've had 
enough of it, I reckon." 

" More than enough. A little goes a long way. You 
seem fairly fit again, Rode." 

" Fit? Never was fitter in my life, and never thought 
to be so happy in this crooked little world ; and all your 
doing, my boy. You've picked out a plum yourself," he 
said, after a pause. "I congratulate you. She's a sweets 
looking girl, and worth all your trouble." Another pause, 
and I saw him glance sideways at me, and then, " Well-— 
and what have you got to say about it f Not disappointed, 
I hope ? " And he looked a trifle anxious. 

Disappointed ! " I said. " What, with my wife- 



" With your wife ! " he shouted. " Man alive I Do you 
mean to say you never got our letters f " 

" We've had no letters for eight weeks." 

"Whoop!" and he dashed at the ladies in front. 
" Kitty, they know nothing about it," and he grabbed my 
mother by the arm and led her back to me, all rosy with 
confusion, while the wondering natives gprinned to one an- 
other, " How drole they are, these English, par ezemple." 

" Allow me," said Smartte, enjoying himself exceedingly. 
'* You have not been properly introduced, you two. You 
had no hght to speak to one another. Mr. Charles Glyn — 
Mrs. Eirode E. Smartte. You have met before, I believe. 
I hope you will be good friends." 

" Truly ! " I asked. " Or is it only his fun ? " 

" Truly, my dear I " said my mother, still rosy red, but 
looking very happy and still younger than before. " And 
we have to thank you for it." 

" He's the very best fellow in the world," I said, " and 
[ am heartily glad you have oome together. What a day 
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this is ! I knew Marie was finding practically a new father, 
but I certainly had no idea I was in the same lucky boat. 
My dear dad, I adopt you on the spot." 

" I adopted you, my son/' he said solemnly, " on a very 
much less pleasant spot. I judge a man by his eyes, and I 
cottoned on to yours as soon as I saw them. If I knew the 
man that fired that shell that brought me here, I'd give him 
an annuity." 

We passed the little house I knew so well, ssd turned into 
a very much finer one, where Josephine Druot stood on the 
top step full of smiles and congratulations, and behind her 
in the front room a breakfast awaited us ihat made our 
mouths water. 

" How does that compare with stewed horse, Colonel? " 
asked Smartte, as he heaped Greorge's plate with a second 
serving of white spring chicken and delicate fringed salad. 

" 1 shall never mount a horse again, I fear, without 
thinking how much better he is to ride thaiir to eat," said 
George. '* But there's one thing a shade worse than horse 
to eat." 

" What's that f " asked Smartte. " Mule T " 

" No horse," said Gkorge with extreme gravity. " There 
have been times when I have been glad even of horse. I 
remember in one of the later sorties some artillery horses 
were shot close to us, and my men broke ranks under fire 
to cut chunks out of them, and ate them raw. It was a 
bitter, bad time. Thank Heaven, it's past, and some of us 
are left alive." 

" Will you go back t " asked Smartte. 

" Tes, I shall go back. They want me, and th^e is a 
life's work to be done there in reorganising things." 

" Well, I hope you'll start on a good square base this 
time. Things were very queer before." 

" We have been sifted with steel and purged with fire," 
said George. "I think things will be better now. The 
price has been a heavy one ; but we have paid it, and we start 
clear." 

Our good friend M. Benel came in after breakfast. 
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Smartte told me he had wanted him to join us at it^ but the 
good little pastor's native modesty would not permit him to 
obtrude to such an extent on our family meeting. His joy 
at our safe return was full and deep, and our encomiums on 
his friend M. Dellieu gave him the utmost satisfactioik 

" Tou have been led by strange and wonderful paths," he 
said, as he stood on the side-walk holding Marie's hand and 
mine in his, before we joined her father and mother in the 
carriage that was to take us to Kerhuel, " but the end is 
peace. For which Gk>d be thanked 1 " 

The carriage was a new one, large and roomy and well 
hung, and we bowled along between the poplars at a great 
pace. It suited George's humour to go on the box seat, 
though we could have found room for him inside. 

I asked Madame where and how Qodefroi was. 

" He is in Poitou at the moment, looking after some mat- 
ters there," she said, and Marie looked up at her quickly. 

" Ah, you did not know," said Madame. " He died "— 
referring to her father — " just a month ago, and Gkxlefroi 
is relieving me of most of the business matters." 

M. de Kerhuel was^ as I have said, very silent, and yet, 
under all the circumstances, I could not say strangely silent. 
He sat now enjoying the easy swing of the carriage, the sweet 
soft air and the sunshine, the fields and the trees. One 
could see by his face how pleasant these things were to him, 
but he never once opened his mouth between Dinan and 
Kerhuel. 

And that, I found by experience, was his habit. He had 
been so long out of the world that he had as yet hardly got 
used to being in it again. To all intents and purposes he 
had been dead for eighteen years. In silence he found 
escape from slips and anachronisms which to himself would 
doubtless have been painful, even though they were received 
with the tenderesfc sympathy by those who loved him. 

Beyond the slight bowing of his figure, and the undue 
ageing of his looks, this garment of silence was the only 
outward reminder of the tragedy in which he had figured. 

Marie and I settled down quietly for a time at Kerhuel^ 
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and by slow degrees I grew into very friendly terms with mj 
father-in-law, and came to like and respect liim much. 

After a time he would talk to me as he would talk to no 
one else, and I think that he found some relief tiiersin. He 
knew that as a doctor I would understand him and hia 
case, and he came to know that as a son I bore him a very 
deep affection. 

How often, sitting there with oar cigars in the tinkle of 
the weir, bave we discussed that great mystery of which he 
had been the victim. I think he spoke of it to no other 
person. But with me he discussed it fully and freely, and 
we tried our best to lift the veil and come at the meaning of 
it. 

At his urgent request I sought light on the subject from 
any and every source — from Madame, from M. Benel, frcHn 
the old servants-— the possible sources of information were in- 
deed neither far to seek nor difficult to tap. But the holdera 
of the actual keys to the mystery were all gone, and all by 
sudden and violent deaths, and their knowledge went with 

them. 

We never have learnt the meaning of it. But, as the 

result of my many discussions with M. de Kerhuel and my 
inquiries on his behalf, and a careful turning over and 
piecing together of these things in my mind, we arrived at 
a possible explanation. As a possible explanation only do 
I offer it. The true and full reason why Gk>defroi de Ker- 
huel was for eighteen years detained a prisoner, in squalor 
and misery, in the C9i&teau of Querhoal, within a stone's 
throw of his own home and wife and children who thought 
him dead, is one of those hidden things of this world which 
only the opening of the books up above will make plain. 

Twenty-five years before this, M. Lesieur arrived in 
Dinan, Jesuit to the core and with his way to make in the 
world. The two chief objects to be attained — ^let us do him 
every justice, and say for his Church and not for himself — 
were money and power, either or both. The two things have 
become to all intents and purposes identical, whence the 
Devil reaps a plenteous harvest. 
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M. Leaeur found Godefroi de Kerhuel tiie elder, a 
widower wiih one son litUe Gk)defroi, and Raool de Quer- 
hoal the elder both suitors for the hand of Mile. Deetour- 
nelles, heiress to large estates in Poitou, by descent a 
Huguenot, by religion a Protestant, and so outside the sphere 
of his influence. 

The de Querhoals were ever a wild, headstrong race, and 
the old Count and his son showed no signs of being more 
amenal>le to priestly guidance than their forbears. De 
Kerhuel, on the other hand, was a good Catholic and of an 
easy-going and amiable disposition. Lesieur's good wishes 
were therefore doubtless with the latter, though he was 
poweriess to assist either one or the other. 

De K^huel won the heiress, and they were married, M. le 
Cnr^ attending to the interests of the Church as regards the 
future disposition of the property, so far as that was possible 
when everything depended on children yet unborn. 

De QuerEoal departed, married, returned a year later 
witii his son Baoul, whose mother had died in giving him 
birth, and then rambled off into far-^iway countries, and was 
absent for some three or four years. 

M. Lesieur's influence, then, was strong at Kerhuel, but 
less strong at Querhoal, where priestly influence was ai a 
discount. 

When Raoul de Querhoal returned from his wanderings 
there were at Kerhuel three children bom of Oodefroi's 
second marriage. 

All that is history. Now we pass into the wider realm of 
supposition. 

Raoul's passion for Godefroi's wife revived in all its 
force at sight of her. He lived a retired life at the Ch&teau, 
shooting, fishing, and wandering in the woods, possibly 
lying at times in the bushes on the river bank above the 
weir, and watching with envious eyes the happy family life 
at Kerhuel, and greatly breaking the tenth commandment. 

To a Querhoal so situated nothing was impossible. 

Oodefroi de Kerhuel, driving home from the market at 
Caulnes one foggy night, with his servant Jean Dobain bo* 
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side him, and his dog Bar running between the wheels, finds 
himself nearly in the river. While continuing his journey 
at a cautious walk, a murderous blow from behind knocks 
him senseless, a second blow fells his compaiiion, and Raoul 
de Querhoal, swinging one of the relics of his travels in his 
hand, drops back into the road satisfied with his work. All 
he has to do now is to dispose of the bodies, and in due time 
Gk>defroi's wife may be his. 

He is about to drive horse and cart and its dreadful con- 
tents over the steep river bank, when a hand arrests him, and 
to his horror M. le Our6 is at his side. 

What passed between them none shall say. But we can 
see the results. Jean Dobain's body is found many days 
afterwards in St Malo bay, bruised out of recognition, but, 
by reason of certain belongings of Godefroi's found upon it, 
is taken for his master's, and as such is buried at Dinan ; and 
the widow is free to marry again, if she can be prevailed 
upon to do so. 

Why, then, the change of bodies? Why was the work 
not finished ! 

Because 0-odefroi de Kerhuel, senseless, with his ^ull 
beaten in, was not dead. And M. le Cur^, with lightning 
forethought, saw more personal advantage in keeping him 
alive than in becoming accessory to his murder. So far the 
Cur^ was guiltless — ^unless, indeed, he could have restrained 
the murderer before he struck those fatal blows. We may 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

But now his keen wits were at work. Here was broth, 
not of his brewing, which he could stir to advantage. De 
Querhoal was hi% body and soul, from that night forth. He 
would have de Kerhuel too, and so hold all the trumps. 
And in any case he could not, as a priest of Mother Church, 
stand by and p^mit murder. But to keep his hold on De 
Querhoal he must assist him to cover up his crime. Thai 
his elastic conscience would permit — the end justifies the 
means. Jean Dobain's body is clothed to the last minutest 
detail in Godefroi's garments and ornaments, possibly the 
face is made unrecognisable. Then cart, horse, and body 
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are launched into the river. Bar, the dog, haa run howling 
off into the fog, and finds hia way home. Oodefroi de Ker- 
huel is conveyed by the two men to the Ch&teau, and there 
kept prisoner, l^en he reoovers from the outward effects 
of the onslaught his brain is found to be injured. Raoul's 
deed elevates the aspiring Cur6 to supreme power at Quer- 
hoal, and leaves him a oazd in reserve for Kerhuel if he 
should ever oare to play it. 

A dangerous game I — a very dangerous game, but one 
that might well appeal to such a mind. And then^ as a 
simple matter of humanity — shall he coosigD Raoul to the 
guillotine! And Madame surely is happier as a widow than 
encumbered with a husband whose brain is at faulty and who 
18 at times — ^in fact, always at sight of a priestly robe— dan- 
gerously savage. The lives of Madame and the children 
would not be safe for a moment if he were free, and the 
care of such a case would bow her life to the ground. Let the 
author of the injury bear the brunt of it— «nd let M. le Cur^ 
rule the roost. 

If Raoul in time succeeds in winning Madame de Ker- 
huel, M. le Cur6 holds them all in the hollow of his hand. 
The power is his, he can dictate his own terms by threaten- 
ing disdoeores ; the money will follow. Raoul, undoubtedly 
with the Curb's consent^ did his best to win Madame. But, 
as we know, ahe would have none of him. What they would 
have done with M. de Kerhuel had he succeeded, I do not 
venture to say. That would probably Ikave. depended on 
the terms Raoul made with M. le Cur^. 

Time passed on. Raoul at la«t gave the matter up as a 
bad job and went away on his travels again, and finally got 
killed at Solferino, but it was too late now to return the 
injured man to his home. M. le Curb's reputation would 
suffer, as well as that of the house of Querhoal. And so he 
was kept prisoner in the Ch&teau, and the crime of that 
foggy night by the river spread out over eighteen yean, and 
might never have been revealed but for the accident of the 
fire. 

That ia the explanation we finally arrived at of the 
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mystery of Querhoal. And, since M. Lesiear cbooe to die 
in La Roquette, biting bis tongue tbrougb lest it abonld wag 
wben bis will failed bim, I fear no otber explanation will 
ever be fortbcoming. 

A few days after we reacbed Kerbnel I receiTed the 
following telegram from Cassel: — 

" Papa says yes. — ^EVeda — ^Hugb." 

To wbicb we replied: — 

" God bless you.— Marie— Cbarles." 

And 80^ in the Dust of tbe Mills, tbe Wbite Flowers 
blossomed. 

And tbey bave never ceased to flourisb, for tbeir roots 

strike down to tbe eternal springs. 

For— 

The mills of God grind ilowly, but thegr grind ezeeeding imal]. 
So toft And ilow the great wheels go, ttiey scaroely moTe at sll ; 
Bat the sools of men fall into them and are powdered into dust^ . 
And in the dnst grow sweet white flowers,— Lof^—Hopc^—lYastb 
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NEW FICTION. 



IN the pages of this catalogue are given particulars 
of some new and important novels by eminent 
fiction writers. They one and all possess dis- 
tinctive and remarkable features, and are examples of 
the best work of leading English and American authors. 
The novel reader who desires something far above the 
average will have no difiBculty in making a pleasing and 
satisfactory selection from this list. 



THE DUMPLING. 

By Coulson Kernahan. 

With 4 Illustrations. 6s. 

Readers of " Captain Shannon/' '* Scoundrels 
& Ca." and " God and the Ant," will not need 
to be told that Mr. Coulson Kemahan is a 
daring writer, but, contrasted with " The 
Dumpling/' bis previous works may be said to 
be tame. 

The scene ot the first chapter is laid in the 

most dangerous opium den in East London, 

which Mr. Kernahan visited personally, <^uite 

alone, and in disguise, in order to smoke opium, 

so that his vivid description is drawn from 

actual knowledge. After a series of adventures, 

in which the ezdteroenC'is not only breathless, 

but carries the reader at breakneck speed, we 

are permitted to see how Revolutions are 

engineered. At great personal risk Mr. Kemahan 

contrived to gain entrance to Anarchist Meetings, so is not ignorant of 

their mt^ods. His pictures of life amongst the Submerged Tenth in East 

Londim are in each case actual personal ezperienoes. 

But the most striking part of the story is concerned with the Labour 
Movement. The case for Labour is pleaded with passionate realism and 
pathos ; finally we read of a great death struggle between the Masses and 
the Classes. The Legions of Labour, led bjr their new Napoleon, are 
urged on to a great rising. We see London in Revolution, the Tower in 
the hands of the rebels, the Bank, the Mansion House, and the Stock 
Exchange sacked ; and finally we come to the great fight in Fleet Street, 
and the marching of the Revolutionaries upon Buckingham Palace. Of the 
surprises Mr. Kemahan has in store, and of the final catastrophe, it would 
not be fair to speak. "The Dumpling" is a very bomb-shell of a story. 

CASSELL ft COMPANY, LiMiTKo London: Pant, Nm York & Mslboufm. 
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BENITA. 

An African Romance. 

By H. Rider Has8u4. 

AutliBT 0/ ■• Tlu aiUhrtn,- ttc 

With 16 Illustiatloos. fa. 

"Thr inlercsl is living froni Ihe first page 10 the 
last. The Ulustcatioiis are ■! once eipreuiv« ia 
conception and delicate in treauaenl."— Zui/r 
Teltgrafi. 

•• Mr. Haggard never allows his reader to have 
a dull moment ; his story moves in a crescendo <rf 
eicilenieni, and Ihe interest remains unabated (o 
the last page.'— ZJaj/j- txprtss. 

"We commend 'Benita' to all who lore a 
rouMng romance. The author of ' King Solomon's 
Uines has achieved aitalhei \nMai§a."—Dailf 



" Mr. Rider Haggard rises hke a giant refreshed in his new novel ' Benila.' 
is quite in the best style of the treasure story— vivid, audicious, and 
liciouslv creepy. The story is written with Mr. Haggard's old sklU: ihe 
his with Lobengiila's hordes, iJenitas cunaing little ways wtih the natives, 
diSculties surmounted in Ihe unearthing of the gold, ought 10 charm his 



THE IRONMASTER'S DAUGHTER. 

By Bertha M. Clay. 

With S Illusitations. 31. 6d. 

In these days it is Ihe fashion (o take (or mnted the superiotitr of tbe 
AmericKn man's prowess over ihal of his English brother : the laller is oflen 
made the subject of noisy disparagement — his critics say, " You lack 
initiative, smartness, adapiability— in brief, you arc insular.'' TTie charge 
of " insularity " clinches the argument. Bertha Clay is thoroughly familiar 
with American business men as well as wiih the faults and qualities of our 
own compatiiots, and in ■' The Ironmasler'a Daughter " adopts the po»tioa 



Falnr or Ihe by-play of other human passion 



, though 

Qovejisis nave rarely dealt with the vital relationship which may exist 
between two branches of life which are to many people as realms apart— arouse 
the Englishman he cao hold his own not only in " affairs of Ihe heart," bat ia 
business also, as Dick Tressidy dors. By his unflagging energy and per- 
tinadty he ousis the firm which, by the machiaalions of scoundrels, had 
obtained the business buill up by his father. The struggle is intense and 
exciting with many dramatic situations vividly presented, and an absorbing 
interest is imparted by the romance of the charmhig and devoted girl whoae 
happiness ciowns Tressidy's success. 

CASSELL ft COMPANY, Lihited, £m/«; Parii, Ktm Yir* & 
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THE PATRIOTS OF THE SOUTH. 

By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 6s. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady is one of America's greatest novelists, 
and in *' The Patriots of the South " he has produced a powerful story 
of the American Civil War, which, pulsating as it does with the vitality 
of great issues, the ecstasy of the love which loses itself beyond the 
borders of human limitations, and the vigour of a sublime devotion to 
duty and high ideals, is instinct with the qualities of real literature. 
This book should appeal more stronglv to Britons even than to 
Americans, whose fabric of traditions and associations illuminates for 
them the great hero of this book, who (as the author says) " in every 
situation was a great, a dominant figure." The character of Lee has 
been somewhat lost sight of in the study of his career, but it fairly 
glows with all that is high, and noble, and true. The Bayard of the 
South exhibits the characteristics of the Christian gentleman to the 
full. He is a personality to be studied, to be followed, to be loved. In his 
greatness and in his simplicity he is an enduring inspiration to trus manhood 
for all the world. 

Love and War are the very fibre of Mr. Brady's story, and he 
touches the former with an irresistible charm, while there is a zest in 
his descriptions of the fighting which sets the blood tingling in 
one's veins. 



NEW EDITION OF A POPULAR STORY. 



THE LITTLE SQUIRE. 

By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, 



Author of A Toy Tragedy," '* Deborah of Tod's," 
'* Peter's Mother;' etc. 

With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Thb increasing popularity of Mrs. de la 
Pasture as an author, and the success which 
has attended the publication of her recent 
books, induced the publishers to issue last 
spring an entirely new edition of "A Toy 
Tragedy," which met with a cordial recep)- 
tion. This autumn they are issuing a new 
edition of another successful story by this 
gift«l author in the same format. The Queen 
says of this book : ' ' This is a really charming 
story. . . The Little Squire, his adoring, 
silly, sweet-natured butterflv mother, the 
heartless adventurer, who domineers over 
her gentle trustfulness, the indignant old 
servants, the two little girls who are his companions, are all admirably 
drawn and very natural. The heroine of the story, Lisc, the pretty 
sensitive child of the warm-hearted village beauty, is also charming, 
and her devoted friendship to the Little Squire is delightfuL" 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitbo, Lmutcm; Paris, New Yorkb» Mtlbcumi, 
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HIGHCROFT FARM. 




With 8 Illustrations. G& 
Ms. Fletcher's dcw nonl, tbe scene of ohicb 
is laid for the most pait on a YorLshire taim, 
deals, wilh his usual fidelity and inlimalE ajFinpailij 
in all thingt appenainitig la his own biitbplacp, 
with tbe Tortunes of a proud old Yorkshire fauiitj 
of the old-fashioned fanner class The Haning- 
lons are of the ' ' better sort * — full of family pride, 
reserved, somewtiat autocratic and domineering 
iti iheir attitude towards others, and with not a 
little ecceotridty and oddity in Iheir general 
IDBoner and conduct. The central figure of the 
story, Richard Hanjngton, a youni^ brother 
who forsakes the lartnforan artistic lile in London 
and becomes famotis, is one of Mr. Fletcher's 
most serious attempts at the presenlmeat of 
character ; the characters of ha brother sni 
sisters are all drawn wilh a sure Vnowledge. There i> a vdn of mystcir 
running all through the story in connection with Sylvia Ldgbton. Dick 
Harrington's proicgte, and their love alTaiis, and those of Gerard Emery, an 
offshoot of the family (who at Ihe commencement of the book is hoeing wheat 
and Bl the end has become a successful novelist), and Lady Andalusia 
Trewilhen are told In a quiet and unconventional fashion. There Is much 
humour as well as pathos in Ihe story, and the description of country life, the 
sketches of character, and the background of early influence on persixial 
temperament are rendered with Mr. Fletcher's well-known fidelity to atmo- 
_„i. J — -- -iment. In effect, " Highcrolt Farm" is a story of life's 

cidentally, of hfe's inevitable harvest. 
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GOSSIPS GREEN. 

Br Mrs. Henrr Oud«n«T, 

AMihottf'Thi Wiu Woods.' •• Tin Story o/Suian.' tic. 

With S lllustralioDs. 



"Gossips Grees," 
the eg 



. charming, old. world seaside village, with it 



Mrs. 

never flags.' Illumined with touches of humour, keen-edged aphorisms, anrf 
brilliani dialogue, "Gossips Green" arrests attention from Ihe lirst page to ihe 
last. In this quiet backwater are reflections of the great events that happened 
in the world of the day, but Ihey do not interfere with the clear representations 
of ils own life— all interest is sustained in thai. Woven in with the story of 
the village, and forming ils leading feature, is the tragedy of two— the priD- 
cipat characters of the book. The growth of their passion is described in a 
manner that is completely fascinating. It is an analysis of two souls, without 
an); suggesiion of dissection. We are shown the working of their hearts, 
their longings and fears, their strivings after right, and their approaches to 
wrong — and never once do they lo!e our sympathy. 
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NEW FICTION. 



THE HIDDEN HOUSE. 

By John Colin Dane. 

With 8 Illustrations by Alfred Pbarsb. 6s. 



Few books by new writers display such extraordinary power as is 
exhibited in Mr. Colin Dane's book, which is one calculated to place 
the author, at a bound, in the front rank of fiction writers. All 
the components of a really good sensational novel will be found 
in this book, and the various startling incidents which follow each 
other closely are related in a manner which show the master hand. 
A mysterious house with mysterious occupants, a haunted castle 
with a secret room, the discovery of a dead woman in a statue, 
amateur and professional detectives solving a mystery — ^are all intro- 
duced in a fresh and original manner, and the reader follows each 
development of an ingenious plot with breathless interest. As a foil 
to the sensational side of the story there is a delightful love interest 
delicately treated and refreshingly human. 



THE WOMAN AT KENSINGTON. 



By William La Queux, 

Author 0/ •• The Spidn'i Eye," tic. 

With 2 Coloured and 4 Black and White 

Illustrations by Alec Ball. 6s. 

** The Woman at Kensington " is an 

extraordinarily exciting story from the graphic 

' pen of that arch-weaver of mysteries, Mr. 

William Le Queux, and it presents something 

quite unique in literature. The scenes of the 

novel are laid in England, and many of the 

amazing incidents related in the book are 

based on fact, while several characters, notably 

the charming and sympathetic heroine, Beth, 

have been drawn from the living model. The 

tale, running through which u a strong love 

interest, discloses some of the doings of a 

ruthless and daring female who held in the hollow of her hands more than 

one individual, and so skilfully has Mr. Le Queux performed bis task that 

the secret of the plot is preserved right up to the final chapter. 




William Le Queux 

Fhoto : iTimlor. PtUrboraugh. 
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HER GRACE AT BAY. 

By HeadoD Hill, 

Aulkor of •• Tht Om Wlw Sam," " Tkt DuJu Dtcida.- 
tU. 

With 8 Illustrations. 6s. 

Mb. Hbadon HtLLissowell known and popnbi 

w a writer of enlhrallinc: novels that Ibe mere 

mention of bis name is in iiseir a fcuanntee of 

But in " Her Grace at Bay'' hehaa 

power and 

n hsaldtng 

>u appearance in sapo-lative terms. In it Ibere 

is presented a movio^ drama of the present 

day, and throughout die leader's mind is held 

bscinaled by the lurkiD^r mystery of the purple 

spots sviih ibeir drFadruI menace to the hapm- 

ness or Moira O'ConneU before and after &a 

becomes the Duchess of Avoncourt. A rich love 

tale, and a veritable glamour surrounds the two 

„" " maie or _ ' 

through the machinations of a secret Society, whcne intrigues a;.. 

against the duchess ; while relief to the more thrilling scenes is fiimisbed 
by an American millionaire — step-father to the duchess — vrhose sayings and 
doings in the aristocradc English circles to which be is introducni are full 
of dry humour. The stoiy, in short, will rivet the reader's attention bom 




THE THROWBACK. 

B7 A. B. Lewis. 69. 

"The Virginian," by Owen Wistet, took the English public by 
storm, showing the taste that existed for a good, breeij stor; of the 
"wild and woolly WesL" Mr. Lewis's narrative of love and ad- 
ventnre in the esiljr days of the American Settlers, as they pushed 
towards the Pacific, is a story of similar vein. Alan Gordon, 
the scion of an old Virginian lamily who originally emigrated frooi 
the Highlands of Scotland, -leaves his Vii^inian home in early boyhood, 
goes West, and, revelling somewhat lo the primitire type of the 
gay Gordons of medieval times, who loved fighting for lighting's sake, 
becomes a leader among the Indians and the rough and turbulent 
Settlers. Indian fighting, daring deeds of cowboy life, searching for 
buried treasure, checkmating the clever villainy of a rival, and finaify 
winning the one glil of his choice — all described with the rich hamonr 
and breeiy atmosphere proper to the setting — make "The Throwback" 
a most entrancing novel. 

CASSELI. & COMPANY, Liuitsd, Ltmdon; Paris. Htm Yetk &• It 



NE W FICTI ON. 

THE WOMAN OF BABYLON. 

By Joseph Hocking. 




Joseph HocKiNa 

Pholo : H. Moytf, Putney. 



Author 0/ •• A Flams of Fire," •• The Scarlet Woman," etc. 
With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

In this story the well-known and popular 
writer, Joseph Hocking, has taken a some- 
what daring course, but one which there can 
be little doubt will be regarded as justified by 
the majority of English readers. He has 
given himself the aiiduous task of exposing 
the intrigues that may be resorted to by 
scheming Romish priests who wish to secure 
dominatmg influence in the home. Although 
this story ends happily, it has many pathetic 
features, dealing as it does with a painful 
subject. There are various thrilling episodes 
connected with the desperate efforts of a 
devoted father, and a no less devoted lover, 
to rescue a charming young heroine from the clutches of the conspirators 
who have immured her in a convent. Incidentally the story is of the 
highest value in revealing, as it does, the present condition of conven- 
tual life, and of the state of the English law in tolerating certain 
high-handed actions performed in the name of the Roman Church. 



HELENA'S LOVE STORY. 

By Guy Thorne, 

Author of " When It was Dark," etc. 

With 8 Illustrations. 6s. 

The author who achieved such sudden and 
remarkable celebrity with "When It was 
Dark " has devoted himself to a more pleas- 
ing but none the less subtle theme in his new 
novel, •• Helena's Love Story." As the title 
indicates, he has dealt mainly with a real love 
episode in the life of a beautiful woman of 
gentle nature, for whose hand there are two 
aspirants of very different character. Of the 
machinations ot the one, and of the solid 
worthiness manifested quietly yet strenuously 
by the other, there is little need to speak, but 
the author's analysis of the emotions of each 
man during a crisis will excite the deepest interest. There is, however, 
interfused with the leading theme a subject of deeper psychological 
import, and with characteristic skill Guy Thome engages in a shrewd 
and penetrating analysis of a woman's nature during that period when 
she has not only to choose between two men, but between religion and 
irreligion. Thfs, to many, will seem to be the most impressive part of 
the narrative, and probably will arouse as much speculation as the 
author's previous stories. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Liuited, London; Paris, New York, A* MOboume. 
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POCKET EDITIONS. 



'T'HE demand for pocket editions of favourite authors continues unabated, 
and the fortnai of the following volumes will satisfy the most t^»r%iw%^ 
book-lover. The type is clear, the paper excellent, and the binding choice. 



Neiv Volumes. 
POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
A. J. Church, M.A., author of "Stories from 
Homer," etc. etc. With 24 Full-page Plates. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 

DEAN FARRAR'S LIFE OF CHRIST. With 

Portrait. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6d. net ; 
rough Persian, 4s, 6d, net. 

DANTE'S PURGATORY AND PARADISE. With 

60 Full-page Illustrations by Gustave Dor^. Cloth, 
2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 

Volumes Already Published. 

Cloth, 29m net each ; leather, 38i,net each. 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. k, Barrie. 
THE IRON PIRATE. By Max Pemberton. 
KRONSTADT. By Max Pemberton. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. 
CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson. 
THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. Stevenson. 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. By R. U 

Stevenson. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 
THE WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson. 

ISLAND NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. By R. L 

Stevenson. 

DANTE'S INFERNO. With 76 Full-page Illustrations 
by Gustave DoRfe. 

CASSELL & company, Limited, London; Paris, New York ^ MOboum*. 
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Illustrated, Fine Attf and other Volumes. 



ADAM8 (Prof. Henry, MJnstX.E.) 
BnUdlnffCoiiitniotioii. 7s.6d.net. 

ASN0LD-FOB8TER (The Rt. Hon. 
H. O., M.A.)— 
A History Of EngUnd. Fulhrlllu*- 
trated. 5s. Gilt edges. 6s. 6d, 

AKTIBT8, POFULAB MODSBH— 
3. Sir LawxoBoe Alma - Tad«m% 
O.K^ R.A. Bt Percy Cross 
STANDiNa With Coloured Plate 
and other Illustratioiis. 5s. net. 
X Henrietta Bm (Mrs. Ernest 
Normandl By Arthur Fish. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
lUustxations. js. net. 
B. Btaahope Forbes, A.BJL, and 
BUsabeth Forbes, A.K.W.a. Bf 
Mis. L. Birch. 5s. neL 

BAOON(ReY.J. M.)— 
file Dominion of tlie Air: Tbis 
Stozy of Atrial MaYlgattoB. 
Popular Editiom^ 3s. 6d, 

BAU. (Sir Robert. LL.D.)^ 
Tbo Earth's BegUmlngi lUns- 
trated. 7s. 6d. 

The Story of the HeaYens* With 
Coloured Plates, xos. 6d. 

Stsr-Land. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

The Story of the Son. WithEiffht 
Coloured Plates and other Illus- 
trationa 7s. 6d. 

BABBIE U. M.)— 
Tommy sad Qrls^ 6a 
The little mnlster. laustrated. 
Cheap RdUiom. 3s. 6d. Poekit 
Edition, doth, 2s. net; leather 
limp, 3s. net. 
Sentimental Tommy. 68. 

BONNBY (Prof., F.k.S,)— 
The Story of Our Planet. With 
Coloursd Plates and Maps and 
about 100 Illustrations. CAa^ 
Edi/ioftf 7s. 6d. 

BOULQEB (Prof. G. S., F.L,S., Jim. 

Familiar TTeea With Coloured 
Plates. Vol L 6s. 

BRADLEY (E. T.)— 
Westminster Abbey, Its Story and 
Assoclatlona Po/n/ar Edition. 6s. 

BBADT (Cyrus Townsend)— 
nas Patriots of the South. 6s. 



Brltsln at Woik. A Pictorial De- 
scription of our National Indu&txies. 
With neaxiy 500 Illustrations. X2S. 
Blltlsh Utos, Tha Depicted by Pea 
and Camera. Complete in 3 vols., 
each oontaining about 400 Illus- 
tiations and la Coloured Plates^ 
9XS. net each. 
BUBTON (WM.H 
Poroelain: A Sketdh of Its 
Natnra, Art^ and Uanafaotuo. 
With 50 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
BngUsh Earthanwars and Stona- 
waro. Containing 04 Plates In 
ColottiB and 54 Blade and White 
Plates. 3QS. net. This Editioa is 
limited to z.450 copiea 
Rantdh Poroelain. Bjr B. & Aus- 
chbr. Translated and edited by 
WiL BintTON. With 84 Plates in 
Colours and 54 Black and White 
Platea 3G8. neL This Edition is 
Hmited to 1.950 copiea 
aassell*s Cabinet Qydopndla. Con- 
dae and comprehensive. With 
several hundred lUostrations and 
Diagrams. Cloth, 7a 6d. ; half- 
leauer, zoa 6d. 
CassoU's New DlotUmazy of Oook- 
«zy. With about zo^ooo Redpea 
and a Series of Coloured Plates. 
Cloth. 7a. 6d. ; half-leather, xoa 6d. 
Cathedrals of England and Wales, 
Tha Their Hlstozy, Archltectors 
and Aw^^ti^yw. With ao Rem- 
brandt Plates and Illustrations from 
Photographs, a Vols, aianettbe 
set. 
Chnma The IDustiated Psper for 

Boy s. Yeariy Volume, Ss. 
OHUBCH (Rev. Prof. A. J.. Af.AJy- 
Pope's Homer's mad. 
Cloth, as. net ; leather. 38. neL 
CLAY (Bertha)— 

Thelronmaster'sDanglitsr. 3s 6d. 
COLLIEB (The Hon. John>— 
The Art of Portrait Painting. 
With 14 Reproductions in Colour 
and 37 in ^ack and White, 
los. 6d. neL 
CRAME (Walter, E, W.S.y^ 
A Flower Weddlncr. with 40 
Pages of lUusuations in Colours, 
6s. 

Flowers from SEBatespeare'S 
Garden. With 40 Pages of Illus- 
trations in Colours, 63. 
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DANB John Coltn) — 
ma Hlddfln Hoiifl«. 6& 

BBANB (R. Storrt)— 
Notable Mala ROfmannnaofttw 
lAW Oonrta Illustrated. 6a 

DI61T (Arthur, F.R,G,S,y~ 
Tlia New Far Bait Popular 
BdUUn. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Don Quixote. The Dcn:^ With 
about 400 Illustrationa b^ GU8- 
TAVB DoRi. ZO8. 6d. Fitu Art 
Ediiiom, a Vols. 351. net 

Dori Dante, Tha. OompilBliiff tlia 
Infarno, Purgatory and ParadlM. 
lUustzBtions by Gustayb DoRi. 
Vol. I contains the Inferno, VoL a 
Purgatory and Paradise, aiaeach. 
Pocket Editioo, doth, as. net; 
leather Ump^ 38. net 

Dor* Gallery, Tlie. With a <o nkn. 
trations by GusTAYS Dor£ 4as. 

DoaE«'a Mntonl Paradlie Loat. Illns- 
tratedbyDORi. Fine Art Bditi&n^ 
168. net. Popular Edition, Qoth 
or buckram, 7a 6d. Large 4to, 
zas. 6d. 

DUDENBTfMn. Henry)— 
Ooeilpa Qreen. 6s. 

BAST (Alfrkd. A,Ii,A.y~ 

Landfloape Paintlaff In Oil C61oiir. 

108. 6d. net 
ELDBB^DUNOAN (J. H.)— 

Country Oottacea and WeA-and 

Homea. 5s. net. 

BaoyifloiMidleDiotlonaxy. The. New 

Bditiom, 8to1s.. zos. 6d.each. 

BBgraTera of Bngland. The Old, In 
their Belatton to Oontemporazy 
Life and Arl By Malcolm C 
Salaman. 58. 

VunilyX^oetor.Oantfll. 6e. 

riunlly Lawyer, Oaeeell'a loa 6d. 

FISH (ArthvrV- 
Henrietta Bae (Mn. Ernest 
Normand). With Coloured Plate 
and other Htustntiona. 5a net 

FUETOHBB (J. S.>— 
HislMroft Fium. da. 

FOWLBB (Ellsn Thornbtcropt) 

(Mn. A. L. Felkin)— 
Venea Wiae and Otherwlae. 
With which are inoorporatod 
** Venes Gmve and Gay." 5a 

fBASBE (John Fostkr)— 
Fietnree firom the Balkane. 6a 
Oaaada aa It i& Illustrated. 6a 



FBA8BE (John Foster). Contin'd^ 
America at Work. Illustrated. 
3S.6d. 

The Seal Siberia. With numer- 
ous Illustrationa 3s. 6d. 

QBBABD (MORICB)— 
TheBedSeaL 68. 
AdTentnrea of an Bqneny. 6a 
A Lieutenant of the King. 6s. 

G0B8T (Mrs. Harold)— 
The Uffht lUustratsd. ds. 

Qreat Piotnrea in PriTate Oalleriea 
A selection of famous Modem 
Pictures in Private Galleries repro- 
duced in Colours, a Series, eadi 
containing 48 Pictures, with acoom- 
panviog text Qoth, zas. ; or half- 
leather, Z5S. 

0BI7FITHS {Ma)or Arthur)-— 

Fifty Teara of Pahlie Serflee. 
With Portrait 6a net 

HAOOABD (H. Rider)— 
Benita. 6s. 

The Brethren : A Bomanoe of tlia 
Omaadea 68. 

King Solomon*! Wnea Illiia- 
trated. 3s. 6d. Gift Book Bdiiicm, 
6a PeopUs RdiHon^ Paper Cdvon^ 
6d. 

HAMF80V (W., Ai,A, Oxon,y- 
Faradoxea of Natnre and Soienoa 

68. 

HASLVOK (Paul N.)— 
Cheap Dwellings lUustFated. 
zs. net 

The Handyman'! Book of Tool% 
Kateriala, and Frooeasee em- 
ployod in Woodwozking; Edited 
by. With about 3,500 lUustzationa 

OaeaOU'a OydopMdia of Me- 
ehaniea Edited by. Proftisdy 
Illustrated. 4 Series, each complete 
in itself. 7S. 6d. each. 

Ketalwoiking: A Book of Tooli* 
■ateilala, and Prooeaiee finr tlio 
Handyman. Edited by. With 
Illustrations. 98. 

The Book of Photography. Piao- 
tical. Theoretic, and Applied. 
Edited by. Illustrated, zos. 6d. 
••Woik'^HandhoOka Edited bv. 
ao vols. Illustrated, za net caoh. 
AC. ftc. 
HEBmO (Henry A.)— 
The Bnzglazs' dub, sa 6d. 
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HILL (Headon)^ 

Her Qraoe at Bay. 6s. 
HOCKnra (Joseph)— 

Tlio Woman of Babylon. 3s. 6d. 

▲ Flame of Ftra New lUus- 
i raied Bditum. 3s. 6d. 

BOCKDra (Silas)— 

▲ Human Taoe. 35. 6d. 

HOmeHuidbo0ka»Cae8«U*g. Faper 
covers^ is. net each. Cloth, zs. 6d. 
net each. 

The Home Lawyer. The Home 
VhyBioian. Vegetarian Cookery. 
Oookery for Common Ailmenta. 
Our Sick and How to Take Care 
of Them. The Moviiijr of the 
Home. AdTlce to Women. Practi- 
cal Home Oookery. TheElementa 
of Uodem Dressmaklzig. Eti- 
quette of CkMd Sooiety. 
HULMB (F. E.. F,LS,, F.S.A.Y- 
Vaunlllar Garden Flowera With 
900 Full-pa^e Coloured Plates. In 
Five Vols., 3s. 6d, each. 

Familiar Wild Flowers. With 
390 beautiful Coloured Plates. 
CMea^ EdUiom, In 8 VolumeSi 
39. 6d. each. 

RUIIB (Fergus)— 
The Mystery of the Shadow. 
39- 6d. 

IBABTON (R., F.Z.S,)^ 
Illustrated from Photographs Direct 
from Nature by C. and R. Kbar- 

TON. 

Nature's Carol Bingen. 6s. 
Fletures from Natures Being 15 
Reproductions in the finest Rem- 
brandt Photogravure from negatives 
made direct by Richard and 
Cherry Kbarton of birds and 
beasts in their native haunts. los. 6d. 
The Adyentures of Cock Bobln 
and Hie Mate. 6s. 
British Birds' Nesta. New and 
Enlarged Edition, axs. net. 
Our Barer British Breeding 
Blrda 3s. 6d. 

With Nature and a Camera. 
With 180 Pictures. 7s. 6d. 
Our Bird Friends. 5s. 
Wild Nature*B Ways. ds. 
Strange Adyentures In IHoky- 
Blrd Land. 38. 6d. ; cloth gilt 
gilt edges, 5s. 

Whitens Natural History of 8el- 
home. Illustrated. With Notes 
by R. K BARTON. 6s. 



KEABT0N(R.,/^.Z.5.). QmHmudr^ 
Wild Uft at Home: How to 
Btudy and Fhotograjth It. New 
and Enlar^€d Edition, 6s. 
Blzda' Neata, Bgga. and Bgg-Col> 
lectlng. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
5s. 

XENNBDT (Bart)— 
Wander Ficturea. 6s. 

▲ TTamp Camp. 6s. 

KBBNAHAN (Coulson)— 
The Dumpling. 6s. 

U QUBUZ (William)— 
fhe Woman at Xenalngtott. 6s. 
The Spider^ ^jre. 6s. 

UBWU (A. H.)- 
VheThrowhadL 6s. 

MacWHIBTBB (J., R,A.)-- 
KaoWhlrter Sketch-Book, The. 
With 34 Examples in Colour. 5s. 

Landscape Fainting In Water 

OcAonra. 23 Coloured Plates. 5s. 
KIUB8 (Eustace. M.A.)^ 

Caaaell'a Fhyaioal Bdueator. 

With x.ooo Ulustrationa 9s. 
Kaaio, Caaaell'a Fopular. A Series 

of Songs and Pieces of Music 

2d. net each. 

National QaUery of British Art, 

The (The Tate Gallery). With 24 
Exquisite Rembrandt Photogravure 
Plates. Qoch, X3S. Leather back, 
doth sides, X5S. 

National lihrary, CasaeU'ta. In 

Z08 volumes, 6d. net each. 

Hlatlon*a Ficturea, The. Complete in 
4 Vols. Each containing 48 Eieau- 
tUiil Coloured Reproductions with 
descriptive Text Cloth, xas. ; half- 
leather, Z5S. each. 

Natural Hiatory, Caa8«U*B Condae. 
By E. Psrcxval Wright, M.A., 
M.D., F.L.S. With seveiai Hun- 
dred Illustrations. 6s. 

FABBT (D. H.)^ 
Britain's Boll of COory. 6s. 

FASTUBB (Mrs. Hknry dk la)— 

▲ Toy Tragedy. 3s. 6d. 
The little Squlrei 3s. 6d. 

FBMBEBTON (Max)— 
*The Hundred Bays. 6s. 
*The (Uant'a Gate. 6s. 
*T1ie ImpregnaUle City. 3s. 6d. 
*Sronstadt Pociei Edition, Uoth, 
2S. net ; leather limp, 3s. net. 
*BedHom. 6s. 
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PBHBEBTON (Max). ConHnued. 
^The Inm Plrato. 3s. 6d. Pockti 

Edition, doth, as. net; leather 

limpi 3s. net. 

*Tlw 8«a W61TM. 3s. 6(L 
*71i» Gftrden of Swordi. 60. 

•Alio P€$iVa EdiiiPiu at <d. 

FoB(QMdi» GaiMU't Ark x^ Seilei^ 
6d. each. List on appUcation. 

QUILLER.CO0OH (A. T.)— 

tTHS Smr OF STARS. fiL 
tADVBNTUKaS OF HXRHY RSVIL. Sfc 

Thb X.air0^ Luck. 6s. 
•tDBAD Man's Rock. ^ 

•tTHB Sn.BMDID SPUR. S«. 

tTHB Astonishing History of troy 

Town, ol 
**I Saw Thrbb Ships.** and ochw Wlai«'t 



lA! A LOVX STORY. Jf. 6d. 

Noughts and crossrs. sl 
Thr drlbctabls duchy, s^ 
Wandbring HRATH. 9b 

B«yml Academy Flotoret. Annual 
Volume. Ooth, 5s. net Paper 
coven, 3s. net, 

BCHBRRKW (HSNST, F.Z.S,)-^ 
T!m Zooiogloal BoeUty Of London. 
With IS Coloured Plates and 
about 50 hi Black and Whit& 
90s. net. This edition is limited 
to 1,000 copies 

Popolar N&tnrml Biatmj, Agw 

Edition, 3s. 6d. 

BtULkspere^ TUo Leopold. With 400 

lUtLstrations. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Cloth gilt, sUt edges, 5s. ; half- 

persian, 5'« vd. net. 
nialciporo, Tho "RnpX, With 50 

Foll-paKe Illustrations. Complete 

in 3 Vols. X5S. the set. 

SodAl Bngrlaad. By Various Writers. 
Edited bf H. D. Tkaill, 
D.C.U, and J. S. Mann, M.A. 
Library Edition. 6 Vols. X4S. 
net each. 

ITAllDIHa (Pbbcy Cross)— 
8tr Lawrenoo A]niarTiad«m«»O.II., 
B.A. With Coloured Plate and 
other Illustrations. 5s. net. 
TiM Hon. F. I. JMkion. as. 6d. 

•TAirroir, a, and hoskbh, h.— 

mrlam Lomairo, Monoj Londor. 
3S.6d. 

BTSVEHSOV (R. L.}— 
IMfory Edition, 6s. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. Poekot Edition, 
«. net ; Inither, 3s. net. 
TiM Blaek Arrow. Oatrlona. 
Kidnapped. Master of Ballan- 



BTBVBIBON (R. L.). Continued. 
trae. Tkeaanre bland. The 
Wrecker. 

The PentUmd Edition of the Works 
of Robert Louis Stbvenson. 
Complete in 90 Volumes, price 
zo guineas net each set. Limited 
to 1,550 copies 

Blr Bemamin Btone's Fletnrea. 
Becorda of Natloiial Life and 
History. Containing nearly 400 
Full-page Reproductions from 
Photpgnphs. a Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

Thames and its Btoxy, Tlie. Ca» 
THOBNB (Gut)— 
Hdena's Lore Btoxy. 60. 

TBEVBB (Sir Fbbdbbick, Bart. 
G.C.y.O.,Ac, Ac.)— 

The Otlwr Bide of the Lantern. 

With 40 Full-page Plates. Cheap 
Edition, 6s. net. 

WALLACE (Sir D. Mackbnzib)— 
Bnssla. With a Maps, a Vols., 
a4S net 

WALMBTiCT (R. MULLINBUX, 
Z).5r.J— 
Eleetrlaty in the Berrlee of Kan. 
With I, aoo Illustrations, zos. 6d. net. 

WOOD rWALTKR)- 

BnrrlTorB' Tales of Great Brents. 
3S. 6d. 

WBIOHT (Lbwis)— 
me Kew Book of Fonltry. With 

£» Coloured Plates by J. W. Lud- 
w, and other Illustrations, axs. 

WBIOHT (Walter P.)— 

OasseU'B DletionaTy of Practical 
Gardening. Edited by. With 
2o Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. Two Vols., 30s. net. 

OasseU's Popular Oardenincr. 
Edited by. With 04 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
9 Vols., 308. net 

First Bteps in Gardening. Pkper. 
IS net ; doth, is 6d. net 

^Pictorial Practical Potato Grow- 
ing. With about zoo Illustrations 
IS. net ; doth, is 6d. net 
•S«p«a«* IM 9( tbm -PlctoriiU Pncdeil** 



WTLLXB (W. U A.P.A.)^ 
Marine Palntliig In Water OoUmr 
With S4 Coloured Plates 5s 
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Bibles and Religious Works. 



8£bleBlogni]dil«i. lUos. zs. 6d.eacfa. 
Thb Story op Mosbs amd Joshua. Bf 

the IUt. J. TaHbrd. 
Thb stoky op thb Judg«l 



T.Wjr< 

THB STOBY op SaMUBL AMD SAUU Qf Ha 

R0T. D. C Towf . 
Thb STOBY OP David. Bf Cte R«t. J. WBd. 
THB STOBY OP IMBFH. Its f wmtmt tof 

To-daj. By tb« K«T. Geoin Walnmn. 
Thb STOBY OP JBsus. In y«Mk Bf J. R. 

M"^?'1«iff. D.IX 

Cuitfl'B TtanSSj BIUa. With Ex- 
planatory Notes, Maps, Refemoes. 
and a Condeiised Conoordaaoe. 
Illustrated with more than 900 
highly finished EngiaYings. Full 
leather, gilt edges, s5s. net; 
superior leather, with clasps and 
comers, 3xs. 6d. net. 

OuseU'B Funily UUa Whh 900 
I Uustrations. Toned naper edition. 
Leather, gilt edges, £8 zos. 

BUJCOTT (Dr.)— 

BIUa Oommoitaiy Ibr BogUih 
Beaden. Edited bj. With Con- 
tributions by eminent Scholars and 
Divines : — 

NKW TBSTAMBNT. iV*«far JMMiw. tto> 

abridged, s Vols. €m. each. 
Old TrstamBNT. A^^Mter MdtMm, Ua- 

■bridffed. sVoli. ft. mcIl 
SPBCIAL POCXBT EDmONS OP THB HSW 

TBSTAMBNT VOLVHBS. «. «Mb ) iMtlMr 

B^DDk flSk wOs ttSC SttCvB* 

PABRAB (Dean)— 
ma Lift and Work of 8t BmL 
Cheap Ediiiom. With 16 FnU-page 
Plates, 3s. 6d. ; paste grain, 5s. 
net. Popular Editiant 7s. 6d. 
New lUustraUd 4/9 Editiam, 
zos. 6d. net Oriiinai iilmttraUd 
Edition, /a as. 

The Early Daya of Obrlattanity. 
Library Editimu 9 Vols., 
84s. ; morocco, /a m. Popular 
Ediiion, Complete in z Volume. 
Ooth, gQt edgoL 78. 6d. Cktap 
Edition^ doth gin, 9s. 6d. ; paste 
grain, 5s. net 

Tho Ufaof COizlBt Cheap EdUioti. 
With 16 Full-page Plates, ^l 6d. ; 
paste grain, 5s. net llluUrattd 
Quarto Ediiiau, 7%, 6d. 
graphical EdiHau, zoa. 6d. 
Ortginat Illustrated Editiou, an, 
Poehet Editiouy doth, as. 6d. net ; 
leather^ 5s. 6d. net \ rou^b Pici^ 
sfan, 4s. 6d. Pooplds EdiHom^ 
paper covers, 6d. neL 
Ufs of lAfw, Tba: Fortber 
Studies In the Life of Ghzlst. 
Z58. Popular Edi/umf 7% 6d. 



GALE, F. H0LIIEBHB88— 
Tha S tory of Ptoteatantlam, €a 

OEnaB (Rev. Cunningham, D.D,y^ 
H(fly Land and thoBSlda. Cheap 
EdiHon, 7s. 6d. Superior BiU^ 
turn. With 94 Pblcs. Oodi gik. 



gilt edg es, zos. 6d. 
UuHTKE (Rev. 



ROBEST, ZZ.Z).)— 

Caason'a OondBa Slide Dlettan- 
axy. Illustrated. Cheap Editiom, 
3s. 6d. 

life and Wozk of the Badaamar. 
By Very Rev. H. D. M. Spbnce, 
DJD., Most Rev. W. Alkxandex, 
D.D., Prot Makcus Dods, />./>.. 
Rt Rev. H. MoULB, />./>., Rev. 
Ltiian Abbot, D.D,, Rev. F. B. 
Metsb, B.A„ Right Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpkntsr, A/>., Very 
Rev. W. Lktroy, /)./>., Rl Rev. 
W. C DOANE. D.D., Rev. James 
Stalker, D,D., Rev. A. KL 
Fairbairn, D,D„ and Rev. 
Alex. McLaren, D.D. IHqs- 
trated. •* Quiver " Editiom. With 
8Fun.pageIIlustrationsL as.6d.Det 

KAQEB (Wm. Connor, A A), late 
Archoishop of York — 
The Atonement zs. 

MAITI.Ain>(Rev. Brownlow,!/.^.) 
Iflraolei. zs. 

QnlTer. Veaiijr Vohnne. With 
about 800 Original Illustrations, Z4 
Coloured Plates, and a Rembrandt 
Photogravures ; also Serial Stories 
bv Popular Writers, about 40 Com- 
plete Stories, ftc. 7s. 6d. 

BPEHCB (Very Rev. H. D. M.. 
D.D.t Dean of Gloucester) — 
Hie Chnroh of Bnglend. A 
Histonr for the People. Ulustnted. 
Complete in a Vds. 6s. eadi. 
Eazly Ohxiitiani^and Fagivalfln. 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

The Ohlld'i Bllde. With zoo inus- 
tntions and Colouied Plates. Nem 
Editiom, zos. 6d. 

The Ohnd * WondsrfUL* A vdmis 
Series of Pictures representing In* 
ddents hi the Eariy Life of the 
Saviour, reproduced in colour with 
accompanyiDg text By W. S, 
Stacet. as. 6d. 

WTLIB (Rev. J. A., ULD.}-^ 
The Hlstoty of Proteatantiim. 
Containing upwards of 600 O^g* 
hial Illustrations. Cheap Editiamm 
3 Vols. 5S, each. 



A Selection from Cassell & Company s fitbltcatums. f 



Educational Works and Students^ Manuals* 



Artof KaUnff and Ualnfir SketobM^ 

TbA. By O. Fraipont, with 50 

Illustrations. Cktap Edition, zs. 6d. 
SMOjf% Fftblai. In words of one 

syllable. With 4 Coloured Plates 

and numerous Illustrations. 6d. 
Black Arrow. Tbe. By R. U 

Stevenson. School Edition, un* 

abridged, is. 6d. 
Blackboard Drawlnir- By W. E. 

Spaekes. lUustiated. 3s. 6d. 
Book -Keeping'. By Theodore 

Tones. For ScfaoolSp as. ; doth, 3s. 

For the Million, as. ; doth, 3s. 

Books for Jones's System, ss. 
OlMmlitry, The PnUuc BohodL By 

J. H. Anderson, M,A, as. 6d. 
"i^ee and No Cyee" Beriea (Gaa. 

MU*!). ByASABELLA BUCKLEY. 

With Coloured Plates and other 

Ittastrations. 6 Books. 4d. and 

6d. eadi. Complete Volume, 3s. 6d. 
Faizy Talea COd and Mew. With 

a Series of Coloured Plates, ftc. 

3s. 6d. Also in 5 books, 6d. each. 
rteneh, OaMeu*! LoMona In. Chtaf 

Ediium. In a Parts. Ckith, zs. 6d. 

each. Complete in z Vol., as. 6d. 

Key* zt. 6d. 
Franek Qrammar. Bv R. H. All- 
press, M.A„ and J. Laffitte, 

B,is L. IS. 6d. 
FtenCk-Bngllih and BngUdi-FkenCk 

DiBtlOttazy, OaaaeU*! Mew. z,zso 

pages. Cloth or budoam, 3s. 6d. ; 

haff-moroooo. 5s. 
Oaudeamva. Songs for Colleges and 

Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 

5s. Words only, paper covers, 6d. ; 

doth, 9d. 
Oerman Dlotlonaxy, OawelVa Mew. 

By Karl Breul, M,A., et& 

Cloth, ys. 6d. net; half-leather, 

IQS. 6d. net. 
Qennan Dlotlonai7» OaneU'i* (Gcr- 

man - English, English - German.) 

Cloth. 3s. 6d.; half-moroooo, 5s. 
Qreek Heroes. New Supplementary 

Reader. With 4 Coloured Plates, 

Ac, doth Hmp, od. ; cloth gilt, zs. 
dng BOlomAnv Mlnesi Abridgtd 

Edition, lor Schools, zs. ^ 
Lattn-BngUah and Bagllsb-Latla 

Dlottonary. ^. 6d. and 5s. 
Latin Primer, The Pint By PkoC 

POSTGATE. ZS. 

lAtln Prtmer, The Mew. B)y PkoC 
]. P. PosTGATE. as. 6d. 



Latin Froae for Lower Forma. Bjr 
M. A. Bayfield, Afui. as. 6d. 

Karlboroiigli Books :— ^Arithmetic 
Kxampln, Revised, 3s. French 
Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 
as. 6d. German Grammar, 33^ 6d. 

Object Lsasons from Matnie. By 
ProC L. C MiALL, EMS. Fully 
Illustrated. iVirw and Enlargtd 
Edition. Two Vols., zs. 6d. each. 

Pliyslology for BeluKds. By A. T. 
SCHOFiELD^ il/.i>.,&c Illustrated. 
Ooth, zs. 9d. ; 3 Parts, paper, 
5d. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Beader,T1ieCltlsen. By the Rt Hon. 
H. O. Arnold-Forstsr, M.A. 
z& 6d. Also a Scottish Edition, 
doth, zs. 6d. 

Beadera for lUknt Schools, Col- 
oured. 3 Books. 4d. each. 

Boimd the Empire. By G. R. 
Parkin. Fully Illustiated. is. 6d. 

Bhakspere'a Plays for Bchotil Use. 
5 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

Bpelllni^ A Oom]dete Kannal of. 
By J. D. MORELL, LL.D. Ctoth. 
zs. Ckiop Edition, 6d. 

Spending and Saving: A Primer of 
Thrift. By Alfred PiNHORN. zs. 

Swiss Flamliy Boblnson. In woids 
of one syllable With 4 Coloured 
Plates. 6d. 

Things Mew and Old; or. Stories 
from Bngllsh History. BytbeRt 
Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.A. IQustrated. 7 Books, from 
9d. to zs. 8d. 

This World of Oars. By the Rl 
Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.A. Uhistiated. Ckot^ Edition. 
as. 6d. 

«Wlld Birds" Sheets^ OasseU's. 
Selected and Edited by R. 
Kbarton, F.Z.S. Each sheet is 
mounted on Board, with Cord 
Suspender, and contains Eight 
Examples of FamUiar WUd Birds. 
6Sheets, zs. 6d. each* Unmounted. 
6d. each. 

Wild Flowers, How to Find and 
Mame. By Thomas Fox, t'.US. 
Paper, zs. 6d. ; doth, as. 

•'WUd Flowers" Shaeto, OassoU's, 
za Sheets, each containing zo ex- 
amples of familiar wild flowers, 
befluitifully reproduord in colours 
and varnished, za 6d. eadL Ub- 
( mounted, 6d. each. 



B A Selection from Casseil & Company s Jhsblications. 



Books for the Little Ones* 



BOVSEE (A. E.)— 
Out^'i Vatuna HiBtory for 
Toong PtOlda With Coloured 
Prontispieoe and numerous lUnstia- 
tions. 68. 

SLLXB (Edward S.y- 
A Frlnoen of th» Wood& With 
4 Full-pa^ Illustrations, xs. 
BMrfoot la the FoxmL With 4 
Full-page lUostrations. is, 
Dearf cot on the FndxlM. With 
4 Full-page IllustratTons. zs. 
Deazfootlntlia Moimtaliui. With 
4 Full-pa g*» Illust rations, il 

EVEBBTT-dKEEH (EvsLTN)— 
Pwoj Vara, with 8 Full-page 
Illustiationa. aa 6d. 



(S. H.)- 
Tha Tonaff CNUUyan. With 4 
Coloured Plates and Illustrations. 
Picture boards, za 6d. ; doth, aa 
Areblbald'i Aw ling AdTtntura. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and 
Numerous Illustrations by Hakrt 
ROUNTREB. Picture boards, zs.6d. 
Cloth, as. 

Qhaepy tha cailclEMi : Balng aa 
Aooonat of Soma of Ills Moit 
WondtrfU Dolaga. With 4 
Coloured Flatea and numerous 
Illustrations bf Harry Roun- 
TRBB. za 6d. ; doth, aa 

Anlaial Laad for Uttta Peoida. 
Illustrated, za 6d. ; doth, as. 

Blrd% Baaata, aad lliliaa With 
4 Coloured Plates and numerous 
lUustrationa za 6d. ; doth, aa 

Maatcr Oharlia Illustrated by 
C S. Harrisok. Coloured 
boards, za 6d. ; doth. as. 

mdy Kagae's Hanagerle; or, 
Straaga Aniinali aad their 
Doiaga With 8 Coloured Plates 
and other IllusUrations by Harrt 
a Nkilson. zs. 6d. : doth, aa 
Patar Piper's Peepahov. With 
Illustrations by H. B. Neilson and 
Lewis Baumer. za 6d. ; doth, 



Qna^klei, Jnaior : Beiag tlia Ez- 
traordlnaxy AdTanturaa of a 
Duekliag. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and 01 her Illustrations by Harry 
RouNTRBB. za 6d. ; doth, aa 



HAMEB (S. H.) Cottfinued^ 
Thib Tea TraveUera With 
Coloured Plates and 
Illustrations by Harry K Neh^ 
SOK. za 6d. ; doth, as. 
Tlia Jtmgto Bduxfl; or, 
Jibber-Jabber BnrehaH'a 
eaij. With Illustrations by H. B. 
NBII.8ON. za 6d. ; doth, aa 
Whya aad Other Whya; or, 
Onzloiu CSreaturai aad 
Talea By & H. Hausr 
Harrt a Neilson. 
boards, aa 6d. ; doth, 3a 6d. 
Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little 
Onea With 4 Full-page Coloured 
Plates, and numerous other lUus- 
trationa Yearly Volume. Picture 
boards, aa 6d. ; doth, 3a 6d. 

KNOX (ISA Craig)— 
The Utile Polka BOstocy of 
England. With 90 Ilhistratioos 
and 4 Coloured Platea za 6d. 

•• Uttle Ptdki * BAlf-TeaHy ToliiBMi 
Containing 480 pages, with Six 
Full-page Coloured Plates, and 
numerous other Bhistiatiooa 
Picture boards, 3a 6d Cloth gat. 
gilt edges, 5a each. 

little POllDi Bo6k of Woadan^ ma 
Picture boards, aa 6d. ; doth. 

uloe F<fllDi Xatoxa Book, The. 
Picture boards, as. 6d. ; doth, 
3a 6d. 

Utile Folki Story Book ia Ootoor, 
Tha Picture boards^ 3a 6d. ; 
doth, 5a 

Hew Beaden fiir UtUe Peopla, 

Limp cloth, 6d. each. 

Upa aad Dowaa of a IknikM^'i Ufa 

The AdffULtajnA of aa *■— if*^- 

Pony* 

Kao. A Hewfonadlaad Dog. 
TIayTklea With a Coloured Plates 

and numerous Illttstradona za. 

Ehort aad Sweet, za 

Bead It Again, za 

Uy PaTOOzlto. za 

Tales for Tlay Tota za 

The Pretty Piotiire Book, za 

MenyPageaforUttlePeo^a xa 
"Tlay Tote" Aaaaal Vdnaia 

Boards, za 4d. ; doth, za 6d. 
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